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D V E R '1' 1S E M E N T. 


I itr, lafic for reading; travel;, iaat the prefent day become fo general, 
lilac a ^voii; of this nature, if cveeuted with a certain degree of intelll- 
’.ence, car. fcarccly fail to meet with a favourable reception : it coti- 
v. • s luriruQion %vhile it atfords amufcmcni; it brings us acquainted 
wirh mcii and ceiloms that were either Impcrfedly or not at all 
hnovMi to lEi; and the contrafl that necelfarily cxifts between the man¬ 
ners of a di/lant country and thofc of oilr own, di/Fufes, in fuch nar- 
raiivcs, an attractive fingularlty, which, at once, combines the_ inte- 
reft of table and the merit of hiftory. 

• 

But not unfrequcntly the ploafure experienced in the perufal of thefe 
narratives is Interrupted by long nautical details, which can be ufeful 
to fcamcn alone; and, by minute', though fcientilic deferiptions, which 
are entertaining only to naturalifts: befidcs, in the greater part of the 
accounts of travels which arc publiflued, one either finds accidents 
common to almoft all travellers, or adventures the improbability of 
which deftroys the intereft that they infpire. 

The “ Travels in the Ottoman Empire^ Eerpr^ and Persia^* 
the Firft Part of which we now offer to the Public, are exempt from 
thefe defects. The ftyle of M. Olivier is fimple, clear, and concife : 

b 2 his 



ADVERTISE4VICNT. 


his narrative bears the ftamp of truth j indeed, in his iNTROnacTiONf 
he declares that he hris adopted the idea of the celebrated Voljmey, 
who has faid that “ travels ought to be ^written in the manner of hi/lory ^ 
“ and not in that of romance Accordingly, our Author dwells not 

on trifles, thougfi he leaves nothing important to be related by tra¬ 
vellers who may hereafter vifit the fame countries ; and, without be¬ 
wildering himfclf in the wide field of conjecture, he prefents to his 
readers none but objeCls worthy of exciting the interefl. of the trader, 
the politician, the philofophcr, and the man of feience. 

The picture which he exhibits of CoNSTANTiNOPLE is both boldly 
drawn and flrongly coloured.. In faCl, it required a mafterly pencil to 
paint a city no lefs remarkable from the natural beauties of its fitiiation, 
thediverfified fecnery of its environs, the commodioufnefs of its har¬ 
bour, and the mild temperature of its climate, than from the blind 
policy and fupinenefs of its government, the turbulent .and ferocious 
difpofition of its inhabitants, and the malignant influence of the 
plague, that deflruClivc feourge by which it is fo frequently rava.ged. 

His account of Troas cannot but be particularly interefting to the 
elaffical fcholar; while his defcrlption of the principal iflands of the 
Greek Archipelago, and of the onec-famous Ifle of Crete, mult 
be equally fatisfaCtory to him and to the general reader. Laftly, the 

♦ yoy.:^s at Syrit ct cn E^pU, 


various 



ADVERTISEMENT. 


3Bii! 

various engravings with which this w'ork is enriched, will gratify cu-* 
riolity, at the fame time that they illuftrate the text. 

M. Olivier being already fa well known as a naturalift of the firft 
clafs by the different works which he has publilhed it would be fu- 
perfluous here to point put his merits in that line; we fhall therefore 
content ourfelves with obferving that he appears to us to have com¬ 
pletely verified the opinion entertained of his general talents by tliofe 
who fclcded him as a perfon qualified for the important raiffion on 
which he was employed. Of the truth of the affertion, this Firft 
Part of his “ Travels jiV the Ottoman Empue. Epypt^ and 
Persia^'’ not only affords fufficient prbof; but jullifics evciy con¬ 
fidence that the Second and Third Parts, with which he has alfo.pro- 
mifed to favour us as foon as they are refpcdively completed, will 
enable us to accnmpliflr the tafic on which we have entered, in fuch a. 
xnanner as to leave no difappointment in the lulnd of our readers. 

London, Augult the 7th, iSoi. 

*1. Eiitoniologie ou Hjfiotrfiialurel/e (Its InftAi's, aver leurt caraSerct ginir'inutt ef f/>'e'J!ques, leur 
Aefcrlpthm, kur Jvtiotiyme, el kurjigun culuminee. la 4 Vols. larjjc 41a, witli upwards of fixty 
pLufj to each. 

2. Dtfthmmvre the LtJtP.rs^fivfanlparl'te ilePEntychpcdie melh'idique. 4 Vols. 410. This work fa 
cot yet liiiiftied : !t will coniill of fevc-u or cijrht volumes. 

p hUmoiresePHijloirenatureUeet iPAgriculture, wliich it would here be too tedious to enumeratf. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


A. CELEBRATED author has faid that travels ought to be written in 
the manner of hiftory, and not in that of romance : he has proved 
io us in a clear, precife, and energetic ftylc, that fubjeils the moft 
ferious, and difcuinons the moft important, might intereft every clafs 
of readers, and ftill pleafe more than the flowery flyle, the romantic 
cpifodcs, and the'* exaggerated or falfe defcriptions of moft travellers. 

Penetrated, like him, with this truth, I have, in the following nar¬ 
rative, avoided all Angular anecdotes, all humourous ftories, more fit 
to ainufe than inflruft- I was not willing to employ thofe over-bril¬ 
liant colours which may be captivating for a moment, but the eftedl 
of which is tranfient. The fight of a deferted field, covered with 
myrtles, or that of a garden confufcdly planted with date and orange 
trees, could never inflame my imagination ; and I have frequently fur- 
veyed, without aftoniflxmcnt, truncated capitals and fcattered fragments 
of columns. 


Not but 1 have been ftruck by the beauty of fituations ; not but the 
afped of Delos and of Athens, of Alexandria and of Babylon, 

ha« 


* VofcKEY, Voj»ittttSyrUtl tnEgyptu 
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INTRODUCTION. 


has drawn from me fighs. I never contemplated the Bospho¬ 
rus, the Propontis, and_the IltLi-iiSPONT without being moved, 
W'ithout excufing Constantinp, and without faying to myfelf, that 
Nature would have done every thing for thefe countries, had flic not 
at the fame time placed there the plague and a fanatic people, ene¬ 
mies to the arts and fcicnccs. 

Constantinople Is Intercfllng under fo many confideratlons, that 
I thought it my duty not to quit that capital of the Ottoman Empire 
without giving a rapid iketch of the manners of a fingular people, who 
appear to have been at firft no more than a great religious and military 
focicty ; without making known fome of their cufloms; without cafiing 
an eye on their government; and without pointing out that defpotifm, 
fo terrible towards tributary fubjc£ts, preferves, in regard to the Turks, 
moderate forms from, which it would be dangerous to deviate. If the 
fultan and his minifters are invefted with great power, the people are 
ever ready to rife if they abufc it. 

Troas recalled to my mind the fame of Homer, and that war, 
true or fabulous, in which all the gods of Olympus took a part. I 
trod with refpe<f 3 ; on the allies of the Greek and Trojan he¬ 
roes. I fought with cagernefs the pofition of that famous city which 
for ten years fuftained the efforts of all the Greeks united. I followed 
with plcafure the courfe of the SiMo'is and Scamander ; but I 
lamented to fee fo few, inhabitants, and fo little culture on a foil which 

might be covered with luxuriant harvefts. 

*8 
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The Iflands of the Archipelago appeared to me dry, parched, and 
mountainous, although produdtive, and fituated in a happy climate. 
The Greeks who inhabit them, remote from the tyrants who opprcfs 
their country, have preferved their gaiety, their adivity, and their 
love of independence : thofc of Scio, protcfted by their privileges, 
fhew thcmfelves the moft active, the moft induftrious, and the moft 
honeft of all. 

The Ifland of Crete, fo wretched, fo poor at this day, is interefting 
from its produdlions, from its advantageous pofition, from the remem¬ 
brance of its ancient inhabitants, and from the Sphachiots who, on 
the top of their mountains, brave the arrogance of the Turks, and mock 
all their efforts. 

Egypt gave me the idea of an extreme fecundity, by means of a 
continued labour, and a wife and intelligent diftribution of the waters 

of the Nile. Egypt, fituatcd between Asia and Africa, between 

• 

the feas of Europe and thofe of India, appeared to one of the 
greateft men of antiquity, and to him, among us, who flxews himfclf 
ftill greater, worthy to be the central point of commerce of all nations. 
The river which gives life to this burning region, as regular in its in- 
creafe, as the courfe of the ftars and the movement of the univerfe, is 
well calculated to aRonifli even thofe who know how to obferve the 
progrefs of Nature, and who are familiarized to her phenomena. 
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xviu INTRODUCTION. 

Following the example of all travellers, we^ did not quit Egypt 
without paying to the pyramids our tribute of admiration, without 
defcending into thofe vaft catacombs which the hand of man has not 
feared to profane. 

Syria, extremely diverfified in its produ^lions, in its climate, and 
its foil} Syria, burning on the fea-fliorc, temperate on the declivity of 
the mountains, cool on their fummit, is beyond thofe mountains no 
more than a fteril, uninhabited country. The harbours of Tyre 
and of SiDON muft recall to our mind the activity and induftry of 
the nations which made them the emporium of an extenfive com¬ 
merce j and Alexandretta would, perhaps', have anfwered the 
views. of the conqueror by whom it was founded, had not the moft 
iinwholefome air in the world been a conftant obftacle to it. Why 
muft that interefting region be oppreffed by the Turks, partly governed 
hy the moft wicked man on earth and be, befides, expofed to thofe 
dreadful fcourges, earthquakes. We beheld the deplorable effects of 
that which was felt at Latakia during our ftay in Persia. 


If the upper part of Mesopotamia is extremely fertile and tem¬ 
perate, the other is arid and burning. The banks of the Euphr.ytes. 
and of the Tigris, formerly fo peopled, are almoft entirely defert, 
or are no longer at this day frequented but by thofe tribes of Arab 
fhepherds, whofe manners intereft us, and whofe patriarchal cuftoms and 
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Jaws merit for feme moments all the attention of the philofopher. We 
fliall not confound them with thofe wandering hordes, not very nu¬ 
merous, inceflantly in a ftate of war, and ever ready to carry off flocks 
and plunder travellers. 

Babylonia, whofe foil is level,whofe lands are deep, muft havebeen 
a granary of abundance, when inhabited by a civilized, induftrious, and 
agricultural people : it is not furprifing that aftronomy fliould have taken 
birth in this country where the eternal clearnefs of a very pure Iky was 
inceflantly inviting man to contemplate the ftars and to follow their 
movements. At prefent the exceffive heat of the fun, increafed by 
the abandonment and^ nakednefs of almoft all the lands, obliges man, 
in fummer, to pafs the day in fubterraneous caves, and the night in the 

fields or on the roof of the houfes. A wind which occafions aj^byxy^ 
and which w-^e lhall diflinguifh from the burning wind of Africa, is 

fometimes felt in ihefe countries, while clouds of locufts frequently 
ravage the crops ; and yet the ftupid and refigned Muffulman never 
makes the finalleft effort to guard againft them. 

In crofling the mountains occupied by the Curds, I fliall have occafion 
to make known that warlike, paftoral, and agricultural people, who fo 
greatly refemble the Modes their anceftors. To me they appeared the 
fame, whether I obferved them in countries, feemingly fubjedl to the 
Ottoman dominion, or fawthem expofed to the troubles and agitations 
which defolate their neighbours. 
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For upwards of fixty years a fucceflion of ambitious men hare un¬ 
interruptedly devaftated Persia in order to govern it. The cities the 
moft flourifhing under the reign of the Sophis, prefent every where 
nothing but ruins : three-fourths of the inhabitants have perifhed, or 
fled to the more tranquil and fertile regions of Indostan. A 
ftay of feveral months at the court, for the accompliflrment of a miflion 
of the higheft importance, furnifhed me with an opportunity of ob- 
ferving the great, of ftudying the common people, and of collcdling 
intcrefting materials for the hiftory of the inteftine wars which have 
defolated that empire fince the death of Nadir Shah. 

From Kermancha to Casbin, from Tereiian to Ispahan, and 
from that city to Amadan, Persia offered to me only an elevated 
country, thickly covered with high mountains deftitute of wood, and 
interfeiied by vaft plains, the greater part uncultivated. All this fpace 
is cold in winter, but extremely hot in fummer: it is, in general, very 
dry, and far from fertile. Productions are there obtained only by 
means of water, and it is by dint of labour alone that the inhabitants 
have fucceeded in procuring fprings fufficiently copious for all domeftic 
wants and for the irrigation of the lands. 

On our return, a terrible war, unexampled in the hiftory of nations, 
permitted us not to embark in Syria j and, notwithftanding the ardent 
wifti of revifiting our country, notwithftanding the infirmities of Bru- 
GUiERE my colleague, and his well-founded averfiou to travelling on 

4 horfeback,. 
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horfeback, we were untkr the neccffity of returning by land to CoN- 
STANTiNOPLE. We repairf'.l to Gyprits in the moft dangerous feafon 
of the year. We croffed that ifland, the wonders of which the Greeks 
have juftly extolled, and of which the Turks have made a place of in- 
fedlion and mortality. We quitted it as quickly as pofllble, and landed 
in Caramania. 

Asia Minor unites the productions of the coldcft countries to thofe 
of the moft temperate. Hot on the borders and in the environs of tlie 
fea, cold in the interior, elevated and adorned with wooded mountains, 
extenfive plains, fertile and well watered, Asia Minor is, perhaps, the 
country on earth the iftoft beautiful, the moft diverfified, and the moft 
capable of fupporting a great population. No country has coafts 
more winding, and harbours more numerous, more fafe, and more 
fpacious. 

On our arrival at Constantinople, we requefted a paflport from 
the agent of the European power which covered the fea with its fhips: 
it was refufed to us. This refufal procured us the advantage of feeing At¬ 
tica, the Ifthmus of Corinth, the Gulf ofLEPANTO, and the Iflands 
oflTiiACA, CephaloNi A, and Corfu ; but it was, perhaps, the caufe 
of the death of my colleague. At Ancona, Bruguiere funk under 
a diforder occafioned by the fatigues of a long journey, and the hidden 
grief of having loft a brother in the very country where we had juft 
landed. 


Bru- 
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BaUGUiiiRE will long be mourned by his friends : he will incef- 
fantly be regretted by him who had fuch frequent occafion to ap¬ 
preciate the qualities of his heart, to admire the refources of his 
head, and the dt*pth of his knowledge ; by him who would have 
ftood fo much in need of his afliftance for the publication of the in- • 
terefting articles of natural hiftory refulting from thefe travels. No 
one had gone deeper than Bru GUI ERE into the clafs fo difficult, fo 
numerous, and fo diverfified of worms, mollufca, and conchylia. 
He had applied hi mfelf betimes to the ftudy of botany, and he was no 
ftranger to the other parts of natural hiftory. It is much to be la¬ 
mented that an aftoniftring memory and the greateft facility of ex-, 
preffing himfelf had made him neglea to note liown his oblervations, 
and had even, at all times, rendered him very idle with refpedt to 

writing. 

Although deprived of my coadjutor for the particular publication of 
the articles of natural hiftory inedited or little known, I fliall not 
the lefs unremittingly employ myfelf about them as foon as the hifto- 
rical part fhall be in a ftate of greater forwardnefs, and a general peace 

fliall again promote, among us, a brifker fale of works of literature. 

■ • 

• 

The tafte of Brugui^RE, his fickly ftate, and his decided predi¬ 
lection for a retired and quiet life, not having permitted him, in the 
courfe of thefe travels, to apply himfelf to the fame kind of ftudy that 
I did, and to tranfport himfelf to all the places where obfervations 


were 
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were to be made, and fads to .be colledcd, I was obliged to un¬ 
dertake alone that part of the travels which relates to the manners, the 
cuftoms, and the laws of the nations that we vifited. In order to 
render it more interefting, I negleded not to caft my eye towards 
our political and commercial relrtions. Geography, both ancient 
and modern, geoponics, and general phyfics, muft neccflarily at the 
fame time have fixed my attention ; and if I have not imparted to my 
labours all the intcreft of which they were fufceptible, it is becaufe 
tlie powers of man, as is well known, always fall far Ihort of his wifltes.. 

I muft here exprefs my gratitude to Citizens Rufin, Dantan* 
and Franquini, whtfm I for a long time confulted at Constanti¬ 
nople, and who were ever ready to reply to my queftions relative 
to the cuftoms and laws of .the country. The laft two even carried’ 
their complaifance fo far as to procure me the means of interrogating 
the beft-informed Turks of the capital, and to fervc as interpreters 
between them and me, whenever I wanted them. I am alfo indebted 
to feme merchants and commilfaties of commercial relations, whom 
I fhall confider it my duty to name, for information refpeding 
the trade and produdions of the Levant ; laftly, I am indebted 
to Mr. John He'rathius, an Armenian phyfician and prieft, born, 
at Ispahan, for fome details relative to the hiftory of the inteftinc 
wars of Persia. 



ESTIMATE 

Of the Monies, Weights, and Measure's of Tuhich mention is made in this work. 


The Turkijh purfe is worth 500 piaftres, nearly 1000 livres or circa 42I. 
fterling. 

The piajlre is divided into 40 parats which may be eftimated at 2 livres or 
IS. 8d. fterling. 

The parai is divided into three afpres : it is equivalent to 5 centimes. 

The Turkijh piaJlrc was formerly worth about 3 livres or 2s. 6d. fteiiing 
but fiiice the fucceflive adulteration of the coin under the laft ftrltans, t..c puutre 
is worth little more than 1 livre 50 centimes. We have, however, valued it 
at 2 livres in imitation of the French merchants. 

The kilo is a meafure of capacity which is employdd for grain only. Four 
kilos and a half make nearly the load of Marsxilli's. A kilo of wheat weighs 
from eighteen to twenty-two okes, according to the quality of this wheat. 

Th& oke is a little more than three pounds two ounces Marseilles w^eight, 
and a little lefs that forty ounces and a half Paris vveight, or one thoufand two 
hundred and thirty-nine grams. 

The cantaar is forty-four okes. 

The peek is a meafure of length. Four are made ufe of at Constanti. 
NoPLE; the fmalleft, or that employed for filk ftuffs, fcarccly reaches two 
feet (65 centimetres). 

That for cloths of cotton and wool does not reach two feet one inc’ ('6S cen¬ 
timetres). 

That of the vfenal nearly reaches twenty-fix inches '70 centimetres and a 
half). 

The peek of mafonry, or the great peek, is two feet four inches three lines, 
cr 76 centimetres and a half *. 

• The Parit foot » equal to ia.789 Eaglilh inches. — Tranflator. 
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Departure from Paris.—S/dy at Toulon, and at Marfeines.— fmti 
tbit latter city with a convoy bound to the Levant.— of the officers rf 
the Jhip.’—Jrrival at Conftantinople. 

At the end of Oftober 1792, the executive pro^iiional council*, pene- 
trated \ ‘:h the advantages which were likely to refult from Travels into the 
O .'1 or \N Empire, Egypt, and Persia, refpeaing commerce, agriculture, 
natural iiidory, general phyHcs, geography, the medical art, and even our 
political relations with Turkey j perfuaded that thofe interefting countries 
had* not been confidei ed under their true point of view, or had been fo but 

^ Tl»e Members of.this council were Citizens Monos, Gasat, Rolsno, Lebkvk, ClA' 
vih'rb, aa4 PjicHE. 
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pard^ly, and that there ftill remained much information for us to acquire 
refpeSing them, fixed their choice, for the accomplilhment of this obje£t, on 
citizen Bruguibre and myfelf; gave us various inflruflions, as well verbal 
as in writing, and urged us to fet out as expeditioufly as we poUibly could, 
in order to avail ourfelves of the Beletts Hoop of war, fitted out at Toulon, 
and ready for failing. 

We haflened to make our preparations, to purchafe fome infirumcnts of 
phyfics and natural hifiory, fit for our obfervations and refearches, and to 
provide ourfelves with a few books, both for our amufement and inilruftion. 
We left Paris on the 7th of November, at eight o’clock in the evening, 
after having fpent the ’day with a few friends, from whom we have received 
in our abfencc, and during the dorms of the revolution, the mod fincere 
proofs of attachment. On my return, I have had thq fatisfaftion to learn that, 
through a thoufand dangers, dill more from their firmnefs and courage than 
from their prudence, they had happily got fafe to port, and that the Republic 
might dill reckon them among her bed citizens. 

Having arrived at Avignon, Citizen BauGuikAE took the road of Mont¬ 
pellier, in order to embrace his -father, his wife, and his children, and 
fettle fome family affairs ; I took that of the department of the Var, in order 
to embrace my parents aj the Arcs, and leave, at Saint Tropez, my wife 
in the arms of hers. We repaired much about the fame time to Toulon, 
whence we hoped to fail the fird fine weather; but for reafons which it is 
nnneceffary to fet forth here, the floop waited in the road a long time for 
failing orders, and, after two or three months of expeftation, die was ordered 
to be put out of commiffion. 

Surprifed at fo long a delay, and forry to lofe our time, or not to employ it 
ta a ufeful manner, notwithdanding the hopes which were given us from day to 

day, 
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day, that we fliould fliortly {ail, we wrote to the Minifter for foreign a£But«y 
in order to him to haften our departure, or to recall us, if the 
no longer conceived our travell ufeful to the fervice of the RepubBe»' '"^filBe 
Minider anfwered us that he had jud given orders to Citizen Oiris, 
fpondent for foreign affairs at Marseilles, to look out for a neutral v^ei 
whofe commander might be willing to take us on board, as well as a {hip>builder, 
two lapidaries, and other different citizens whom the government was fending 
to Constantinople, conformably to the requeds which had been made 
to it by the reis>effendi and the captain-pacha. We immediately repaired 
to Marseilles, and, till we fet fail, we employed ourfelves in vtQtihg the 
manu&dories, in procuring information refpefUng the countries over which 
we were going to travel, and particularly concerning the trade which this town 
carried on with the Levant. 

The war had not *yet interrupted our commercial connexions with 
Turkey. The Mediterranean was dill free; but, from one moment 
to the other, the Englilh and the Spaniards, with whom we were dready 
at war, might make their appearance there with forces fuperior to thole 
which we had to oppofe to them. It was our intered to haden the hour 
of our departure. Citizen Guis negleded nothing to find us a neutral veffel; 
but as bis meafures were ufelefs, we had recourfe to a French Captain of 
a foreign-built Ihip, bound to Constantinople, and which was to make part 
of the convoy that was getting ready at MarseilXes for the differdit fea- 
ports of the Levant. 

Till then we had flattered ourfelves with making this voyage with Citi¬ 
zen Semonville, appointed for fome time pad Ambafiador of the Repulse io 
the Ottoman Porte ; but an order of the Minider recalled him to Paris 
when every thing was ready for his depanure, and we were waiting only ‘for a 
fair wind for failing. 

We. 
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,We lefl Marseilles on the aad of April 1793* to the number of 
•boot twenty>nine fail, convoyed by the Siar/.zs frigate, commanded by 
Cttizea Romdeau. The weather was fine, the wind f^nt, and the fea to¬ 
lerably fmooth. The next morning we enter'ed the road of Toulon, where 
we remained till the 29th of April, in order to wait for fome ftraggling 

On the 25th, we had the fatisfadion to fee a numerous convoy arrive from 
Smyrna, Salonica, and the principal fea-ports of the Levant, efcorted 

the Mojoasrs, a frigate commanded by Captaiq Venel. An account had 
already reach^ Toulon of the interelUng particulars of his engagement 
with the fleet of the famous captain of a privateer. Lambro, of whom we 
lhall have occafion to fpeak elfewhere. 

For two days paft the wind had blown with violence from the north-weft, 
who) we got under way, under convoy of the of 74 guns, com¬ 

mand^ by Captain Vence, the Sibylle frigate of 40, the SixiEUSE 
iirigate,and the Sensible and Rossignol floops of war. The wind held for a 
few days in the lame quaiter, fo that we foon got fight of the weft coaft of 
Sardinia, and fhortly after of that of Africa. The fea was fo high, that 
almoft all the paflengers were confined fo their beds. I was very ill till we got 
off’MALTA, and indifpofed frojm time to -time by fea-licitaefs during the whole' 

Scarcely had we failed a week from Toulon, when we difcovered, on- the 
cme fide, the fouth coaft of Sicily, and, on the other, Gozzo and Malta. 
After having pafled throu^ this channel, the weather became finer, the fea was 

‘ . i 

left rough, and the wind lulled, but it cooiinued to blow from the north-weft 
quaiter. We faw fome birds of paflage, fuch as quails, turtles, come and 
s^ dxemfelves on the flup’s rigging. On the twelfth day, we perceived the 

Ifland 
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Ifland of Sapibkza and the mountains of the Morba, and, before night, we 
made Cape Matarak *, on the thirteenth, we found ourfelves between Cs- 
RiGO and the Ifland of Crete. Th^e it was that ihe Dv^ssifs !eif^ tts in 
order to return to Toulon, and that Captain Rondeau took the comnidiid 
of the convoy. The next day, we perceived at a very great diftance the 

moifhtains of the Ifland of Crete, diftinguilhed by feameh, by the name tS 

\ _ 

the Whits Mouhtains^ 

A part of the convoy bound to Egtpt and Syria, feparated from us un« 
der the protedion of the Ss'sisvss, and took their route to the eaAward, 
while we direded ours to the northward. We had been at fea no more than 
fifteen days, when we found ourfelves, at fun-fet, near the entrance of the 
port of Milo. The wind was to the north: for fome time, we thought 
that we were going to anchor in the harbour of that ifland; but we^ difco* 
vered our miflake by the lignal which was made to ply to windward, till 
Captain Rondeau had received, on board his fhip, a pilot from the iflandf 


The French government maintained at Milo and at Argentiera, fdme't^d 
feamen to ferve as pilots to (hips of war which might arrive in thefe difficult 
parts. The captains were exprefely forbidden to negled a precaution on v^ch 
the fafety of the Ihip might depend, in a lea flrewn with fhoals, ftormy in 
winter, and fo narrow as to oblige a navigator fometimes to gain a port or to 
fhelter himfelf from a gale of wind, in a cove or behind fome ifland. It i» 
neceflary, in this cafe, that long experience ihould have pointed out to him 
the paflages which he may attempt, the dangers which he ought to avmd, and 
that he fhould know, by the lead, all die places ||fhere he may call aaehot 
without expoGng himfelf to deftrodioh* 
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. On tbe fixteenth day, the wind having fhifted to the fouth, we found our- 
felves off the liland of Serpho : we had aflern of ua the ihoal called the 
FAt^coNERA, and the Ifland of Siphanto bore from us fouth-eaft. In the 
evening, we paued between the Idands of Zea and Thskmia ; on the feven> 
teenth, m Aeered for Cape Doao. We foon left aftern Akdros and Timo, 
which lie lb near to each other, that they appeared to us to be confounded; 
on the eighteenth day, we pafTed Ipsera, and made Mityleke. The wind 
continued to blow lightly from the fouth quarter,* the weather was vei^fine; 
in the morning, the Ihips bound to Smyrna, under convoy of the Sibtlle^ 
had (baped their courfe to the eadward; thofe for Salonica, under charge 
of the Sensible^ had taken their route to the welt-north-weft : we continued, 
to the number of three, ours for Constantinople, under convoy of the 
ikoSSICIfOL, 

Out veffel was fo bad a failer, that till then we iiad been conftantly one of 
the fternmoft of the convoy, and the floops came frequently to take us in 
tow>' Our officers, the mod rude and mod ignorant of all the feamen of the 
fouth of France, in fuch cafes, vented a torrent of abufe fo low and fo 
ffif^ding, that we were obliged to (hut ourfelves up in our cabins, that we 
might not hear it: befides, both the captain and the chief mate, and efpe- 
dally the fupercargo, behaved in the mod unbecoming manner to all the 
pafiengers that the government was fending to the Levant, abufing fome, 
threatening others, putting all to the ihprteft allowance, .though providons 
were in fufficient plenty on board, and the iUm agreed for our paflage and 
our meffing was above the common price. 

On the nineteenth c^, we paffed Mitylene : we difcovered the coad of 
Troas and Tene nos; and in the evening, the cloudy weather making us 
apprehend fome hidden fquall, it was agreed, between the captains, to lie to, 
hi order that they might not enter the channel of the Dardanelles during 

4 the 
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the night; but when it was fo dark that our (hip could not be perceived, 
our captain ordered the blinds of the great cabin-windows to be (hut, and 
made fail to the northward. Citizen Bkun, (liip-builder, as well as the fu- 
perintendants of the workmen whom he was carrying with him, perceiving the 
manoeuvre contrary fo what had been ordered by the captain of the floop of 
war, and agreed on between the captains of the (hips, wiflted to make repre- 
fentations. According to cuftom, they received abufe and threats; the dif- 
pute became fo ferious, that all the padengers prefented themfelvcs on deck. 
For a long time it had been feared that men who (hewed fo much repug- 
’ nance to be towed, wifhed to fufier themfelves to be taken by fome enemy's 
(hip, or to run their veifel aground: -the opportunity had not been favour¬ 
able till then, but it became fo on entering the channel. This fear, which 
I was far from (haring, and which I think was never well founded, naturally 
arofe from the condufl: o^the three officers, and might eafily take birth in the 
mind of perfons exafperated by abufive and even infulting language, and- from 
the uncomfortable and fuffering condition in which we all were. Whaf idea 
could we have of thofe men, who made ferve for eighteen perfons what 
could barely be fufficient only for ten, and who, after having partaken of pur 
(lender repail, made in a hurry, and on deck, fat down to another meal pri¬ 
vately in their cabin morning and evening ; who availed themfelves alone 
of the greater ftart of the provifions which they ought to have (hared with 
all, and, among others, with the wife of the (hip-builder, pregnant and ill, and 
with children who fufiered much from fea-ficknefs ? 

In order to put an end to the difpute, I reprefented that we had no right to 
concern ourfelves in the management of the (hip, but had that of having an 
eye to our own fafety, by obferving and drawing up an account in writing 
of what might happen on board (Ince the captain had difobeyed the orders 
of the commanding-officer of the convoy. This obfervation had the effeft 
which I had expelled from it; the officers grew mild ; they wifhed to per- 

fuade 
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fuade us that they were fuch good feamen and fo well acquainted with the 
coaft as to enter without danger the channel during the night; that, how¬ 
ever, lince we were afraid, they would lie to and wait for day, as had been 
agreed. Almoft all the paflengers were quiet; but the fhipwrights, more 
miftruflful than the others, becaufe being feamen, they were better acquainted 
with the danger, alteriutely kept watch till daylight. 

On the twentieth day of our departure, the 18 th of May, we found our- 
felves, on riling, between Tenedos and the coall of Troas ; and, about feven 
o’clock in the morning, we entered the channel with a father ffefli breeze at 
eaft-fouth-eaft. The Hoop of war lay. to, and did not lhape her courfe for 
Smyrna till fhe was certain that we were out of all danger from privateers. 
Early in the day we pa&d Gallipoli, and in the evening we were becalmed in 
the lea of Marmora. „ 

On the twenty-firft day, the weather was very fine, and the Imat began to 
be felt; the wind was to the fouthwvd, but it was fo faint, that we could 
m^e no progrefs on account of the contrary current. We remained the 
whole day to the north-weft of the Illand of Marmora ; but, during the night, 
the wind having blown with Ibmewhat more ftrength, on the twenty-fecond 
day, in the morning, we enjoyed the light of Constantinople, and, 
about ten o’clock, we entered the harbour. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER II. 

Beauty of the file of Conftantinople.— Stay in that city.—Detention at Trawnik, of 
the envoy of the Republic.—ConduSl of the Porte.—^rr/w/ of a Ruffian embajfy 
extraordinary. 

It is difficult to exprefs the various fenfations which a traveller experiences 
at the fight of this great city and of its inhabitants : its elevated pofition, 
the mixture of trees, houfes, and minarets * which it prefents; the en¬ 
trance of the Bosphorus, the harbour and fuburbs of Gauata, Pera, and 
St. Dimitri ; Scutari and the verdant hills which lie behind; the 
Propontis with its iflauds ; farther on. Mount Olympus covered with fnow ; 
every where the variegated and fertile fields of Asia and Europe— all this 
affemblage exhibits different pi£tures which captivate and afioniffi. One cannot 
tire in admiring the natural beauty of the environs of Constantinople, 
and In reflefting at the fame time on the happy fituation of that great .city, 
whofe fupply of provifions is fo expeditioufly obtained, whofe defence is fo 
eafy, and whofe harbour is fo fafe, fo commodious, and fo extenfive. 

We haftened to land, and quit a veffel on board of which we had greatly 
fuffered. We learnt with pleafure that the plague was not at Constanti¬ 
nople, and that no uneafinefs was felt in that refpefl. We were conduced 
to the houfe of the firft deputy of commerce : there, we were informed that 
Citizen Descorches, envoy extraordinary to the Ottoman Porte, appointed 

* A fort of ftceplc in the form of a pillar, in which is made a ftaircafe for afcciiding to a 
gallery conllru 61 cd towards the top: it overlooks all the hoiifcs, aud frequently is more elevated 
than the mofquc ilfelf. 
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In the place of Citizen Semonville, who was then no longer ezpefled, 
was arrived at Traw'nik, and that he was arrefted by the pacha, in confe- 
quence of the intrigues of the agents of the courts of Enoeand, Germany, 
and Russia ; that Citizen Fonton, eleded provifional chairman in a meeting of 
merchants, after the departure of the ambafl'ador Ciioiseue, had given in his 
refignation nearly a month before ; and that it was by means of the deputies 
of commerce that our relations with the Porte were continued. 

After having learned whjit it concerned us to know, the deputies gave us a 
janizary to conduct us to the fuburb of Per a. It is in this fuburb that the 
ambafladors, the agents of foreign courts, and almoft all foreigners refide, 
with the exception of the merchants who are eftablilhed at Galata, being 
by that means nearer to the harbour and to their commercial affairs. Per a 
is one of the moft populous quarters of the city, notwithflanding its didance 
from the port and from the centre of bufmefs, and the lodgings are ex¬ 
tremely dear fmee the rich Armenians came to fettle there, in order to be lefa 
expofed to exactions and the infults of the Turks, and to enjoy a little 
more liberty under the proteftion of the Europeans. 

When we entered the city, we paffed rapidly from the firft impreffion of 
aftonifliment and admiration occafioned by the beauty of the profpeds and 
by the fight of fo many different objefts, to a fecond impreffion of fur- 
prife and diftafle. We were difagreeably ftruck to fee it fo dirty and fo ill 
built: the ftreets are narrow, and badly paved j the houfes are irregular, 
mean, and conftrufted with earth and wood. We were furprifed at the 
filence which reigns every where, at the haughty look and grave carriage 
of the Muffulmans, at the humble, timid, and fervile air of the Jews, 
Armenians, and even of the Greeks: this contraft is fo ftriking, that the 
ftranger gueffes, from the carriage of the man, whether he be a Muffulman 

or 
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or Raya *, without yet knowing the manner of diftinguiflimg them by their 
manner of drefling their head or their feet. 

CoNsi'ANTiNOPLK, on our arrival, was no longer fuch an abo^e as it had 
been a tew years before. The revolution which was taking place in France, 
hadcaufed its efl'cds to be felt even in the Levant; it had divided the French, 
and expelled from their houfes gaiety and pleafure: feveral had already put 
themfeivcs under foreign protedion. The war had juft fufpended trade, rn ; 
interrupted our communications with France. The palace of the a i, 
bafl’udor was deferred j ihofe of the other legations were (hut againft us; 
moft all the droguemans had emigrated j the monks and priefts of 
country deferibed France under the moft difgufting colours; theTt, 
women, who before negleded no means to pleafe the French, and to i os . 
their homages, no longer durft give themfelves up to them, becau.. ■ o , 
were reprobates whofc company was to be prohibited, whofe approach even u 
was neceflary to dread. 

True It is that the triumph of the priefts was very ftiort, and that ouf fuc- 
ceffes in Europe, by giving the lie to the grofs impoftures which our ene¬ 
mies took a pleafure in fpreading concerning all the French, prefented us 
in a more favourable and truer light. The conftraint of the women did not 
laft, and, on our return from Persia, Constantinople was an infinitely 
more agreeable place of refidence than on our departure. 

The prefence of a French agent at the Ottoman Porte might counterad 
the projeds and derange the hoftile meafures which feveral of the Eu¬ 
ropean governments had juft taken againft France. It was of importance 

* Thus are called tributary fubjefts, fuch aa Greeks, Jews, and Armenians. 
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to prevent the Porte from acknowledging the French Republic, and admitting 
her ambaiTador ; it was neceflary to do more, to involve it, if poffible, in the 
coalition formed at Pilnitz, and ruin, at all events, the trade of the 
French in the Levant. Citizen Descorches, envoy extraordinary of the 
Republic, detained for fome time at Trawnik, obtained permiflion to conie 
to Constantinople only as a fimple individual. He arrived twenty days 
after us, under a borrowed name, and alfo under the modefl: title of merchant. 
He did not refidjfcij^ the French palace, and obtained from the Porte no public 
charafter. Our political and commercial relations with this government 
continued to take place through the medium of the deputies whom the mer¬ 
chants elefted annually for the affairs relative to their commerce. 

It appears that, at this epoch, the Porte, faithful to its piinciplcs, was 
not willing to take a part in what was paffing in Europi , and that it was 
not forry that the chriffians, whom it hates and defpifes, fliould make war 
with each other ; it temporized, according to its cuflom, and waited events. 
The people faw, with pleafure, war begun between France, Germany, 
and Russia *, they hoped, by this means, to retake the Crimea from 
the Ruffians, and thence be revenged for their defeats. It was perceived in 
all the fea-ports of the Levant, that if the government no longer pro- 
tefled the French with the fame warmth, the people, on their fide, were 
better difpofed towards them. 

In the mean time an embaffy extraordinary on the part of Russia was em- 
phatically announced: already the Greeks of Pera were calculating the 
immenfe profits which they were going to make. The women of intrigue 
were to find lovers who would indemnify them for the privation of the 
French j' every mifs propofed, for her own ffiare, to find in this fuite a 

hulband : 
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hufband; the papas * faw in it new penitents: houfes were hired and fur- 
nlfhed beforehand: the handfomeft dreflcs, the moft beautiful attire iflued 
from the wardrobe to be repaired. People, when they met, compli¬ 
mented each other on this grand embafly: they expreflcd wifhes for its 
expeditious and happy arrival; all were in the moll lively impatience. 

We then lodged, as well as feveral other foreigners, at the boufe of a 
Prench traiteur, whofe wife was a Greek woman. He was a fool and a 
drunkard, i.ed away by his wife, as foolifli as mifehievous, he put himfelf 
under the proteftion of Russia, and fignified to us that we n.ud lay afide 
our three-coloured cockade, or leave his houfe. “ Such are,” added he, “ the 
“ orders which I have received from my new anibaffador ” We made fome 
attempts to reclaim a man hurried away, in fpite of himfelf, into an incon- 
fiderate meafure. We obferved to him that he turned out at once ten 
twelve perfons who occupied his lodgings, who promoted his cookery, and 
yielded him a confiderable profit; every thing was ufelefs. “ The Ruffians,” 
faid his wife to us difdainfully, “ will certainly contrive to make us amends 
“ for this lofs.” We left the houfe immediately, and went to occupy the 
lodging of the Jamcs-de-hmigue which w'as vacant from their defertion. 

After having been a long time expelled, the embafiy arrived : it was nu¬ 
merous and fplendid. I’he delirium of the Greeks was complete, and was 
prolonged for fome days; but ere long they perceived that they had de¬ 
ceived themfclves by an illufion ; they foon found that the Ruffian officer had 
no great pecuniary means, and that the foldier was on his ration. Befides, 
there appeared very feafonably a friendly warning of the general-amhafiador, 
by which he gave notice that he would not pay the debts of his officers, and 
that every one was to look to himfelf. 


* Greek priell*^ 


-|- Pupils intended fordrojfuemaai. 
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The French who were at Constantinoplii, found it neceflary, in thefe 
circumflances, to conduft themfelves w'ith prudence, and, neverthelefs, to 
difplay all their courage. Hatred againft thofe who had remained faithful to 
their country, had arrived to fuch a pitch that the fervants of the ambafla- 
dor, a few foldiers, and the greater part of the Ruffian officers infulted them 
in the (Ireets, and fnatched from them the three-coloured cockade. A 
great number of complaints were made, on this fubjeiSl:, to the Porte, 
through the medium of Citizen Descorciies, without it appearing to wiffi 
to apply any remedy. The patience of the French lafleJ for fomc time, but at 
length it had a period ; and, though there were not then two hundred, in¬ 
cluding the merchants and their clerks, people commonly very peaceable, 
and though the embaffy was compofed of eight hundred perfons, the greater 
number refolved to arm themfelves, and to repel by force every infult that 
^ould be offered to them. Two or three piftols l^iaded only with powder, 
difeharged opportunely at the officers, the propofal made to thofe who dif- 
played moft boldnefs, to draw their fword, foon put a flop to every infult, 
and produced an order from the general-ambaffador not to provoke any 
longer men fo hafly and fo petulant. 

- A little time after, there arrived a German dancer, an excellent horfeman, 
who thought to make a fortune among the Turks, by opening, at the extre¬ 
mity of the ftreet of Per a, a fort of amphitheatre. This project appeared 
inconfiderate to thofe who were acquainted with Oriental manners, and the 
quick and terrible effefls of the plague. They were perfuaded that it 
would not fucceed ; but they little expefted that the German internuncio would 
arrogate to himfelf the police of this public place, and that he would forbid 
his protege to admit there any individual wearing the three-coloured cockade. 
The pleafantrics to which this ridiculous condudl gave rife, foon induced the 
internuncio to difavow it. The dancer, on his fide, frightened at the fmall- 
aefs of the firft receipts, publicly made amende honorable, and negle£ted no 
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means of repairing the Ioffes which his fubmiffion to the orders that he had re¬ 
ceived had at firff occafioncd him. 

What contributed, on the one hand, to the infolcnce of fome agents of 
CathiiRINE and Francis, and, on the other, to the weak and wavering 
conduft of the Porte, was that Toulon had juft been delivered up to 
the Engliih, and that people were perfuadcd that the Jacobins (thus it is 
that almoft all the French were at that time diftinguifhed) would foon be 
punifhed for their audacity. Fortunately Toulon was retaken, and then the 
*PoRTE appeared to wifli to proted us a little more effcdlually. 

If the Ruffians and the Germans of thofe two legations conduced them- 
felves, at that period, with the greateft indecorum towards us, and in a man¬ 
ner little worthy of the rank which they held, it muft be confeffed that this 
was not the cafe with the greater part of the other legations ; and, were we not 
afraid of committing them with their government, we might quote a great num¬ 
ber of perfons who beheld with pleafure the efforts which the French were 
making to level the throne, and give themfelves a free and conftituted govern¬ 
ment- 
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CHAPTER III. 

CharaBer of the Mufulmans, Greeks^ Armenians, an4 fews.—Population of 
Conftantinoplc.— Means of cxijicncc of its inhabitants. 

Constantinople affords a mixture of Turks, Greeks, Armenians, Jews, 
and Europeans, whence refults a very great diverfity in manners, rc^i 
ligion, and language. The Turks are there much more numerous than 
the others, and are fpread throughout the whole extent of the city and fuburbs. 
The Greeks form nearly one fixth of the population ; they have a quarter 
fituated towards the head of the harbour, diftinguiflied by the Greek name of 
fanaraki or fanal, A great number, however, inhabit Pera and Galata, 
and live among the Franks*. The Armenians are fomewhat lefs numerous 
than the Greeks: they refide in the interior of the city, and in the fuburbs; 
but the greater part of the rich, as we have before faid, have fome time fmcc 
come to inhabit Pera, and eftablifh themfelves among the Franks, yet with¬ 
out mixing with them. The Jews are the leafl; numerous : they live in the 
heart of the city. A few of them are ellablifhcd at Pera and Galata, and 
ferve as brokers to the merchants. 

The ambafladors and agents of foreign powers at the Ottoman Porte, 
and the Europeans whom commerce attrafts to Constantinople, frequently 
form a population of upwards of two thoufand perfons. Almoft all the feamen 
remain on board their fliips. The merchants are fettled at Galata, in 
order to be more within reach of the harbour and the city j but the reofon 

• This is the name given by the Turks iadifcrlmiiiately to all Europeans. 
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which mod determines them to inhabit tliat quarter, is that they occupy houfes 
built in mafonry ; that they have, for their goods, ftore-houfes fiibdantially 
conflrufted; that all the windows have copper-lliuttcrs ; in a word, that 
they have neglected nothing for the fafety of tlieir perfons and for the pro- 
teflion of their property from the fires to which this city is inceflantly ex- 
pofed. 

There are none but Muffulmans, whether Turks or Arabs, who hold the 
places or employments of the government, the dignities of the empire, and 
who are received among the janizaries and into the other military corps, 
with the exception of the navy alone, in which the greater part of the failors 
are Greeks, as we fiiall mention elfewhere more in detail. Some carry on an 
extenfive commerce ; a greater number give themfelves up to retail trade, and 
to the diflerent mechanic? arts, to the fludy of the laws and of religion, and to 
the art of writing. 

The Muffulmans have, in general, little education, a great deal of fanaticifm, 
and a ridiculous pride. The fludy of thofe who apply themfelves to lite¬ 
rature and to the fciences, relates to the Koran and to the interpretations 
which various Muffulman authors have given of it, to ^he laws w-hich have 
emanated from it, and to the fentences of the civilians. They apply them¬ 
felves to poetry, to the fludy of the Perfian and Arabic, and to aftrology. 
Few among them have any fmattering of mathematics and aftronomy. Their 
phyfic confifls in forae praftices tranfmitted from father to fon. They have 
no idea of natural hiftory, phyfics, geography, naval affairs, and military tallies. 
They are acquainted with hiflory only as far as it relates to them, and they are, 
with refpeft to other nations, and even with refpeft to thofe who have pre¬ 
ceded them on the territory which they occupy, in the mofl complete igno¬ 
rance. Almofl all the arts are in a flate of infancy, or are unknown among 
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tliem, if vre except dyeing, the manufafture of various cloths, and that of 
fword and knife blades. 

For a long time pafl: the Europeans, and efpeclally the French, have been 
defirous to tranfmit to them knowledge in fome of the ufeful arts, and they have 
fucceeded but imperfcflly, becaufe national pride, ignorance, and fanaticifm 
oppofe the meafure. It is the French who have taught them to call cannon 
an d mortars, to build (hips, to make mufkets, bayonets, and gun-carriages, to 
work up iron and even filver, and to manufafture foap. National good-will 
had arrived to fuch a pitch that we fhould foon have taught them to dif- 
penfe with our manufactures. The war which has juft been declared, will, 
doubtlefs, bring about a new order of things. The conduct of the Turkifli 
government and of individuals, in regard to the agents of the Republic and of 
the merchants fettled among them, will unqueftionably point out what is the 
moll fuitable manner of treating in future with this anti-focial tiation. 

The Greeks are gay, witty, and cunning: they exercife various trddes, 
carry on fome commerce, apply theinfelves to maritime affairs, vifit the 
different towns of the coaft, and never travel far inland, except into Eu¬ 
ropean Turkey. They delight in mufic and dancing. In the reft of the 
empire, they give ihemfelves up to agriculture with a tolerable degree of 
intelligence. The rich are well informed, fupple, and very intriguing; they 
lludy languages, and fpare nothing to be employed as phyficians, as drogue- 
mans, or as men of bufinefs by the Turks who hold the firft places of the 
empire. The ancient families court the honour of furnilhing the firft drogue- 
man of the Porte, and of obtaining the fovereignty of Walachia and 
Moldavia, notwithftanding the peril attached to thofe eminent places. 

They are, in general, fuperftitious, timid, and exa£l obfervers of fafts and 
lents. The priefts are very numerous, and exlilbit manners fomewhat auftere. 

The 
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The fupcrlor clergy arc alfo well informed and tolerably rich: the reftors 
and other ecclefiaftics are poor and very ignorant. 

The Armenians are all traders ; in the Ottoman Empire, it is they who arc 
engaged in the gieateft traffic, and who carry it on with the moft intelli¬ 
gence. Tlicy are patient, economical, and indefatigable ; they travel into the 
interior of Asia and into Injiia ; they have ftore-houfes and correfpondents 
every where. The greater part of them exercife mechanic arts ; they are 
bankers, contraiTors, and men of bufinefs of the pachas or other great per- 
fonages. They are reproached with fparing no means of enriching them- 
felves, and of cheating, when they have an opportunity, in the quality of mer- 
chandife. Ncverlhelefs, in endeavouring to gain the moft they poffibly can, 
they fcldom fail in their engagements, and are pundlual in the performance of 
their promifes. 

Aufterc in their manners, exaft obfervers of the precepts of their religion, 
ignorant and fuperftitious, they need only education and a government lefs 
oppreflive and more juft than that of the Turks, to become a very eftimable 
people. 

The Jews prefent themfelves here under colours far more unfavourable 
than in Europe. More ignorant, more poor, more fanatic, they give them, 
felves up to every kind of trade and to all profeflions, even the very lowert. 
Few among them are phyficians, droguemans, or men of bufinefs : not one 
is a cultivator. All trade to them is good if it yield a profit, however tri¬ 
fling it may be. The rich praftife ufury, lend money on pledges at an in- 
tereft of two or three per cent, by the month, and even more according to cir- 
cumftances. They are brokers, bankers, or traders. ’ The Turkifti cuftom- 
houfe officers make ufe of them for valuing goods and collecting th«-duties. 

As 
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As auftere in their manners as the Armenians, as greedy after gain, lefs 
delicate, lefs honed: when they deal with a man of a different religion, the 
Jews live among each other, occupy remote quarters, and tremble at the 
fight of a Muffulinan. Their anti-focial religion will always feparate them 
from other nations, and will infulate them, in a town, from the other inha¬ 
bitants, as long as they fhall be fufficiently ignorant to believe the laws of 
their legiflator, and the puerile precepts of their rabbis, emanated from the 
Divinity. 

The inhabitants of this great city, including thofe of the fuburbs of Pl.ra, 
Galata, St. Dimitri, thofe of Scutari, and of all the villages fituated 
on the Bosphorus, and in the environs, may be eftimated at upwards of 
five hundred thoufand, according to the daily confumption of flour that is 
there made. As no regifters of births or deaths are kept in the Ottoman 
Empire, one can never correctly afeertain the population of the towns of 
Turkey, where the manners and the mode of life of the inhabitants are fo 
different from thofe of the Europeans, where the women are almofl always 
flmt up, and where the rich men go out of their houfes as feldom as poffiblc ; 
but, in CoNSTANTiNOPLF, the government caufing a diffribution to be made 
of the flour and corn which are confumed in the city and its environs, and 
this diffribution being well known *, we can carry the population to five 
hundred thoufand inhabitants, fuppofmg that the men, women, and chiU 
dren eat a pound and a half of flour per day. If the reader obferve that, in all 
the East, much lefs meat is eaten than in the north of Europe, but that 
a much greater confumption is there made of bread, rice, paftry, milk, 

• There are dlfl.r!butcd about fifteen thoufand kiloB of corn per day, which are equivalent 
to three thoufand one hundred and lixty-four feptiers of/'aw. The kilo weigh* fiom eighteen 
to twenty-two okes, according to the quality of the corn. Tiie oke is nearly equal to forty 
ounces and a half. 


and 
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and fruit, he will judge that the calculation which we prefent is tolerably 
juft. True it is that we mu ft take into the account the introduction of fome 
thoufands of quintals of finuggled flour and corn, per day, which takes place 
notwithftanding the vigilance of the government * j but this article is not 
fufficiently important to produce a difference of twenty thoufand inhabi¬ 
tants f. 


When we reprefent to ourfelves in Europe a city like Constantinople, 
wc are, doubtlefs, inclined to imagine that the means of exiftence there are 
fimilar to thofe of the great cities which we inhabit : we are perfuaded 
that a great number of inhabitants poflefs landed property from which they 
derive an annual income, and that all the others live by their induftry. We 
imagine that we fee the environs of the city perfectly well cultivated, embel- 
lifiied with manfions, cqpntry-houfes, and adorned with farms and gardens. 
We figure to ourfelves that a city fo happily fituated affords public walks and 
places of recreation ; in a word, w'c imagine that CoNSTAN i iNorLE refcmbles, 
in many refpeCts, all the great cities of Europe. 


If we caft our eyes on the immenfe population of Constantinople, we 
lhall, perhaps, be aftonifhed to fee that almoft all the inhabitants of that great 
city derive their means of exiftence from the Grand Signior, from the 

• Private ptrfoiis arc forbidden to fell or dillributc corn or flour. 

t El ON. in bis Hurvry of the Turhyi Empire, (ad edition, page 282) cflimatiiig the population 
of CoNSiUNTiNori.E, aiid Icikiiig the daily confumptioii of flour jnadc in that city aslbebafis 
of bis calculation, gives the following refult. — T'ranjlator. 

“ In CoNSTANTiNort.ii and Its environs there ar^Juily confiimcd from nine to eleven tJiou- 
“ fund kilos of corn. Experience has proved, that one perfon confumes nine kilos a year, one 
“ with another. One kilo of wheat is twenty-two okc.s, which renders eighteen okes of flour, of 
“ whitli they make tweiity-fcvcn okes of bread, as their bread is very moifl, made into flat 
•' cakes feemingly half baked. An oke is about two pounds and three quarters Englifti avoir- 
“ diipois weight. According to this cakulaiion, the medium number of inltabitants would be 

426,000 fouls.” 
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great employments of the government, from hiring thcmfelves as fervants, 
or from fome private induftry; that a great part of the money of the 
empire is fwallowed up in the capital by means of impofts, cuftoin-houfe 
duties, and the right of fucceflion which the fovercign preferves over all 
his agents ; by the confifcalions in which he indulges, by the fale of all em¬ 
ployments, of all places and all dignities, military, adminiftrative, judicial, 
and religious; by the great revenues enjoyed by the mofques and the princi¬ 
pal officers of the crown; laftly, by the voluntary or forced prefents which 
every man in place annually makes to thofe who proteft him with the Porte, 
fiipi^ort and defend him, as well as to the men of bufuicfs who watch 
over his iutereft, apprize him of all the changes which happen, and of all the 
dangers by which he is threatened. 


Almoft all the revenues of the royal treafury are eonfumed in Constanti¬ 
nople, becaufc there it is that the national eflabliffiments arc, and that, in 
the provinces, there neither are armies, navy, arfenals, nor fortrefles kept up 
at the expenfe of the Grand Signior. The governors, pachas, mutfelims or 
walwodes, very far from deriving emoluments from the Porte, pour, on the 
contrary, annually into the treafury a fum more or lefs confiderable, accord¬ 
ing to the extent and the nature of their government. The molhas, the cadis 
diltribute juflicc for a duty of ten per cent, and various efeheats. The jani- 
zaries and other foldiers receive a very moderate daily pay, taken from the re¬ 
venues of the province: they equip themfelvcs at their own expenfe, and 
join their colours in time of war, without the Grand Signior remitting 
the fmalleft fum of money for that purpofe. The officers or agas have pa¬ 
trimonies for life, by means o^ which they are bound, on the firft fum- 
mons, to repair to the army, and to toke with them, and at their coft, a 
certain number of foldiers. 


AH 
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All the eRablllhmcnts relating to the navy are at Constantinople. Ships 
of war are not repaired, equipped, and manned in any other port. Ip is there 
that lliij)s are chiefly built. True it is that, at this moment, there are dock¬ 
yards at SiNoPK, at the head of the Gulf of Munuania, in the Darda- 
NPi LJ-s, at MtTYLENE and at Rhodes, becaufe thofe countries arc within 
le^h of the timber for fhip-building; but the fum of money which ilTues 
from the capital, for this objeft, is by no means confiderable, and is but a 
temporary remittance; belidcs, the pachas luoft frequently provide for thefe 
expenfes. 

The fortrefles arc kept up by the pachas on whofe territories they are 
fituated ; accordingly, they are almoft all in bad condition : the greater part 
of them even are falling into ruins. The Grand Signior, in this rcfpecl, is 
eafily deceived, becaufe receives annually an account of expenfes by which 
he is impofed on: and if the fufpicion of infidelity or complaints induced him 
to fend any one to the fpot to verify the fafls, a futn of money given by the 
pacha would almoft always be fuflicient for obtaining a favourable report; but 
were the latter difplaced, or even were his head cut off, the fucceffor would 
not, on that account, put the fortrefs into better condition; he would at firlt 
make a few unimportant repairs, and would interrupt them as foon as he 
had taken the means fit for infuring Iiis Impunity. 

All the coin of Turkey, if we except Cairo, is ftruck at Constantino¬ 
ple, and yields for the moment a confiderable revenue to the Grand Signior, 
becaufe he has adulterated it to fuch a degree that it has not half of the value 
of that of the fultans his predeceflbrs, and Becaufe he has caul'ed it to be cir¬ 
culated for a value equal to that which it had before. Foreign coin has, in¬ 
deed; greatly increafed ; but it is not yet at the price at which it ought to 
arrive, becaufe the balance of trade is to the advantage of this empire. This 
is not the cafe with India, as I Ihall fay in another place, where Turkey has 
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fcarcely any thing to furniih. None but old coin is received there, and that 
of Venice, Hungary, and Spain is ftill preferred, as mofl pure. 

According to an approximate eftimate, we may carry to two hundred 
millions of our livres all the money poured annually into Constantinople 
from the different towns and provinces of the empire. It appears that the re¬ 
venue of the Porte and of the Grand Signior *, including the produce of 
the coining of fpecie, is about one hundred and fifty millions of our money t: 
the prefents given to the men in place, the fees of men of bufinefs, the re¬ 
venue of the mofques, that of the great, all thefe exceed not fifty millions. 
This calculation gives us upwards of three hundred livres per year for the 
maintenance of each individual ; which is fully fufficient. I obferve that the in- 
duftry of Constantinople is limited almoft entirely to the wants of the inha¬ 
bitants, and that the principal trade which is there <;grried on, relates only to 
the confumption of the city. The carrying-trade is too inconfiderablc to draw 
from abroad a fum of money of any importance. 

It. is feen, by w'hat we have juft faid, that this city is, at the prefent mo¬ 
ment, indebted for its great population only to the prefence of the fovereign, 
to the expenfes of his palace, and to all the public eftablilhments which are 
there fixed. But if ANTiNoi'XE profited at the fame time of the ad¬ 

vantages given it by its happy nofilion between the Black Sea and the Me- 
DiTERR-ANEAN, between Europe and Asi.a ; if it turned to account the ex¬ 
tent, the fafety, and the convenience of its harbour, fo fuitable for favouring a 
great trade; if induftry affumed a greater aflivity ; if the objects of art were fcat- 
tered throughout tlie whole empire and even beyond it; if the inhabitants 
fought in the culture of the lands the fvbfiftence which they want and the ali- 
lueat of a part of the manufaQories ; in fhort, if they Succeeded in putting a 

* Tlie rrvcnuv of the State Is difliii£l from that of the Sultan, 
f We {hall give fome details oa tkisfuhjcfl, in the courfu of thefe travels. 
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flop to the plague, that mort; deftru£Iive fcourge of the human fpecies, it is 
not to be doubted that this city would foon become of an immenfe extent 
and of a population perhaps too confiderable. 

The richefl: private individuals of the empire do not come hither to fpend their 
income in effeminacy and idlenefs, or didlpate their fortunes in the hazards of 
play, in the pleafures of love, or in the luxury of the table. The agas or 
lords remain on their eflates in order to preferve them, defend them, and 
make the mod of them. The pachas cannot quit their government without 
an order of tlic fovereign. The molhas and the cadis exercife juftice in 
the towns whither they have received orders to repair : both the one and the 
other come to intrigue at Constantinople only when they are difplaced. 

Mod frequently they iPvoid even the too fevere looks of the government; 
they have cdablilhed agents, men of budnefs who intrigue for them, who ex¬ 
culpate them with money, who level difficulties with money, and who pro- 
cure them advancement with money. Here all dignities are fold to the higheft 
bidder; all employments are put up to audion ; no lucrative place is obtained 
without a prefent more or lefs confiderable. 

There is a clafs of men who have no other profeffion Wffn that of lending, at 
an exorbitant intered, to the ambitious who could not obtain places without 
this means; to the extortioners who wifli to caufe their crimes to be forgotten 
and to maintain themfelves in their places, to thofe whom a powerful enemy 
would wiffi to dedroy, and to thofe, in fhort, who want, by a great and fpcedy 
facrifice, to redeem their head threatened by the fword of the law or by the will 
of the fuitan. 
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C H A P T E R IV. ' 

Of the feraglio of the Grand Signior.-^Of the eunuchs^ gardenermutes, 
dwarfs, and capidgis. 

The number of perfons attached to the Grand Signior, to his palace, and 
to his different country-houfes, is extremely confiderable, and their main¬ 
tenance very expenfive ; it may even be faid that, in this refpeft, no fo- 
vereign in Europe can be compared to him from the interior luxury of the 
feraglio, the munificence which he there difplays, and perhaps even from the 
riches which are there contained. 

r 

The law of Mahomet allows, as is well known, every Muflulman, not 
only four legitimate wives; but it alfo authorizes him to take for concubines 
filch a number of Haves as he pleafes, and as his fituation or his riches en¬ 
able him to maintain. The Grand Signior, from a fentiment of pride or from 
political motives, mufl: not marry like his fubjefts ; he thinks himfeU too 
much above the reffj||£ mankind to involve himfelf with a woman by the tics 
of marriage, and place her, in fome meafure, in the fame rank as hiinfcif. 
He has an indeterminate number of female Haves deftined to his pleafures and to 
give him fucceffors. But among this great number, feven of them only, after 
having enjoyed more or kfs the favours of the fultan, are raifed to a rank 
above the others: they become his favourites: it is they who participate 
moft commonly in his pleafures, and who fometimes acquire no finall degree 
of influence over public affairs. They are diftinguilhed by the name of AVr- 
deun *. 


* The n ac the end of the word is pronounced. 
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The Gave who becomes the mother of a boy is called Hajfekee: flie has a 
houfe and Gaves; flie obtains a diftinguiOicd rank; Jhc is treated with the 
greatcft refpedl; Gie enjoys a fort of liberty in the interior of the harem * ; 
in a word, Gie approaches the fultan as often as Oie wiGies. But if her fon hap¬ 
pen to die, Gie returns among the Kadeum if Gie be not fent to the old fe- 
raglio. 

The other Gaves are called Odaliks, from the word Oda^ which fignifies 
chamber ft If one of them be pregnant, Gie is treated with a great deal of 
attention ; the eunuchs ferve her with the greatefl refpeCl when the fultan has 
as yet no male children ; fte finds herfelf, on the contrary, in a very criti¬ 
cal fituation when he has any by a Gave in favour. She is fortunate then if 
Gie efcape by mjfcarrying or feeing the being that Gie has juft brought 
into the world fmothered at its birth. For one of thefe odaliks to become ka- 
deun, an honour extremely in requeft and ardently wiflied for by all, it is 
neceGary that the Grand Signior Giould fend one of the feven favourites to 
the old feraglio, the place of exile for his women who have mifbehaved or have 
had the misfortune to difpleafe. 

To the old feraglio J are likewlfe fent all the wives of the fultan who 
has juft died or has been depofed; they are there fed and maintained with 
fome luxury, and ferved with much attention j but can no longer go out 
of this place of retirement; it would not be decent in the eyes of the Mufful- 
mans, that a Gave, fuppofed to have enjoyed the favours of a fultan, Giould 
pafs into the arms of another man. There is only the mother of the new 
fultan, called Validai-Sultana, who has her liberty, a palace, and revenues. 
The new harem is foon rcpIeniGied, becaufe traders come from all quarters to 

* Harem or facred place, prohibited place ; tliis is the lodging of the \t’omen, dtftinfl from 
that of the men, ampng all the Muhometana. 
f The Odalikt are diAributed by chambers. 

Efkifirdi ; it wa# conAruded by Mahomst II. 
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aSkr young Haves, and the pachas and the great are eager to prefent beauties 
capable of fixing the attention of the fovereign; they hope by that means to 
obtain inftantly his good graces, and place about his perfon women who may 
one day be ufeful to them. 

Travellers have improperly called fultanas the wives of the Gravid Signior; 
this name is given in Turkey only to the princefles of the blood, daughters 
of a fultan, or, as we have faid before, to the mother of him who occupies 
the throne. The daughters of the fultanas no longer bear any other 
name but that of Kanoum-Sultana. 

It is verjTdifficult, and perhaps impoihble, to learn exactly the manner in 
which the female Haves are treated in the harem of the Grand Signior: never 
has the eye of the obferver penetrated into this abode of hatred, jealoufy, and 
pride ; into this abode where pleafure and love have fo feldom refided. But, 
according to the account of the women whofe profeflion calls them thi¬ 
ther, the reader may reprefent to himfelf three or four hundred black eu¬ 
nuchs, malicious, peevifli, tormented by their impotence, curfing their nullity, 
endeavouring to counteradt the female Haves intruded to their charge; then 
a confiderable number of young women whofe hearts would willingly expand, 
whofe fenfes are mov^||j[t the idea of the pleafures which they wi(h in vain 
to know, jealous of the happinefs which they are pet loaded that their rivals 
enjoy, curfing the overfeers who perplex them, folely taken up with their 
toilet, with their drefs, and with all the nonfenfe which idlenefs and igno¬ 
rance can fugged to them; feeking, rather from vanity than from love, every 
means of pleafing a mader'too frequently difdainfol. We may rc{irefent to 
ourfelves, in Ihort, a fultan young or old, madered by ridiculous prejudices, 
without delicacy, often whimfical or capricious, alone in the midd of five 
or fix hundred women all equally beautiful, in whom he gives-birth to defires 
which he is unable to gratify, who enjoys wiili them no pleafures but fuch as 


are 
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are too eafy and without prelude, in which the heart has no fiiare, and we 
fhall have a true idea of what palTes in the harem of the Grand Signior. 

The charge of the women is intruded only to black eunuchs, whofe mu¬ 
tilation is fuch, that there remains no trace of their fex. Oriental jealoufy 
has very rightly judged that fuch creatures were rather capable of infpiring . 
fentiments of hatred and contempt, than thofe of afFeftion and friendflup, 
which would not have failed to take birth if the charge of the harem had 
been intruded to women. It was not enough to condemn thefe unfortu¬ 
nate females to long privations, never to let them know of love only what was 
to excite in them defires, it was even ncceflary to deprive them of the con- 
folation of opening their heart in the bofom of frlenddiip. ** 

The chief of the black eunuchs, called Kijlar-Aga, is one of the greated per- 
fonages of the empire : he it is who carries to the female flaves the will of his 
mader ; he it is who announces to them the happinefs which they have to 
pleafe liim *. Independently of the authority which he exercifes in the ha¬ 
rem, he has the fuperintendance of all the imperial mofqucs ; he is charged 
with the general adminidration of all the pious foundations which relate to 
them ; he has the pre-eminence over the chief of the white eunuchs, and, 
what is more flattering to a flave, he more frequently^pproaches his mader, 
and more commonly enjoys his coufldence. His income is very confiderable. 

The Khafne~Vekili is the fecond eunuch of the feraglio: he replaces the 
Kijlar-Aga when he dies or is turned out of office. He has the general ad¬ 
minidration of the interior imperial tieafure, which mud be didinguifhed 
from the private treafure of the Grand Signior, adminidered by the Khaf- 
nadar-Aga^ one of the pages of confidence. There are fome other eunuchs 
raifed in dignity, fuch as he who belongs to the queen-mother, he to whom the 

• All that 18 faid refpefting the handkerchief prefented or thrown to the female Have who 
pleafes the fultan, la falfe, and fcarcely deferves to figure in a romance. 
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care the princes Is Intrafted, tboTe who ierve the royal mofque of the ful- 
tana Yalidait whither the ilaves'of the Grand Slgnior go, to lay their prayers ; 
he who has the particular fuperintendance of the apartment of the Hajfekeet 
and a few others whofe funftions are lefs important. 

The white eunuchs do not approach the women; they are employed 
out of the harem, and in the particular fervice of the fultan. They have the 
charge o'f the gates of the feraglio} they fuperintend and inftruft the pages. 
Their chief is called Capou-A^nJJi. 

About the middle of the ftreet of Pjera, Is remarked a confiderable palace 
to which a great number of young lads are lodged, boarded and maintained 
at the expenfe of the State: they are called Ichoglam. They are deftined to be 
pages tothe fultan and to occupy the principal charges; of the court. Codjas or 
preceptors come every day to toach them Turkilh, Arabic, and Perfian, and 
inftrudl them in writing and in the precepts of the Koran. They are all ex- 
crcifed in throwing the djerid •, in riding on horfeback, and in handling 
the fabre with dexterity; they arc at the fame time accullomed to the functions 
■which they are to difcharge about the perfon of the fovereign. A great 
number of them are likewife brought up in the interior of the feraglio. 
The white eunuchs, to whofe care they are intrufted, treat them with the 
greateft fevcrity, and punllh them rigoroufly for the fmallell fault that they 
commit. They are clothed in white, and fed with temperance. They are 
children of chrilUans taken in war, or purchafed in Georgia and Cir¬ 
cassia : fome of them cofne from various frontiers of the empire and from 
the States of Barbary : fons of MulTulmans are alfo admitted there, 
fmce the Turks no longer carry on war againft the chriftians with as many 
advantages as they did formerly. 

* A light llick, which fuppliei the place of the Arabic lance ia nwck-fights. 
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The Ichlogans who have well profited by their ftudies, thofe who difplay 
the mod capacity and intelligence, are the firfi admitted among the pages ^ 
they fucceffively fill the vacant places, and pccupy in their turn the greateft 
offices of the feraglio. They frequently receive very lucrative commUfiona 
from the fovereign, and rich prefents from thofe for whom’lhey folicit and 
obtain employments. 

Among the yonng people taken in war, purchafed or brought from all 
quarters, the greater number, under the name of Adjem-Oglafi, are intended 
for the meaner employments of the feraglio: porters, wood-cutters, cooks, 
butchers, water-carriers are made of them; in a word, fervants of every 
fort: there are feldom among them fons of MulTulmans. When^their num¬ 
ber is confiderable, fome of them have been turned over among the gar¬ 
deners. , 

The Bojiangecs or gardeners are about ten thoufand in numbertheir 
caWtdi Bq/iangee-Bachi; his power is very extenfive. He has not only 
the abfolute command over all the palaces and gardens of the Grand Signior ; 
but hp is, befidef, at the head of the police of the environs of the capital and 
of the channel, as far as the mouth of the Black, Sea. He reprefles de¬ 
bauchery, and punifhes theft, and other excefles which are committed. He 
fleers the catquc of the Grand Signior when he goes on the water, and he ac¬ 
companies him every where on horfeback when he goes out in ftate. This of¬ 
ficer is of the number of the four rickab agaleri or officers of the court, 
obliged to accompany his bighnefs wherever he goes in ceremony. The 
other three are called buyuk inibrohert or great equerry, kurchuk imbr&hor, or 
little equerry, and eap 'tdjUar ktayaj/t^ or great chamberlain. 

The boftangees are generally fons of MufTulmans; they receive a tolerably 
good pay, and are almoft all married. They row with the greateft dex¬ 
terity 
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terity the caVqties of the fultan; they fuperintend hit gardens and his pa¬ 
laces, and fpread themfelves over the villages and country-places of the envi¬ 
rons of Constaktinople, and of the channel, in order to exercife there an 
adive and falutary fuperintendance. Effablilhed under the reign of the lirfl 
emperors, they wre for a long time the nurfery of the beft foldiers. Thofe 
among them who difplayed the moft courage, the moft ftrength, and above all 
the mod fanaticifm, were turned over among the janizaries. 

According to oriental manners, there are no vifits, no fecret con¬ 
ferences, without the fervants or flaves being prefent: politcnefs requires 
that coffee Ihould be brought, that from time to time a pipe, filled and lighted, 
fhould be prefented j and, according to the rank and dignity of the ftranger, 
Iherbet, effences, and perfumes lliould be offered him. Even when a Muf- 
fulman is alone, he muff now and then have a pipe and fome coffee. The 
want of being continually waited on has, no doubt, fuggefted to the Turks the 
idea of being attended by the deaf and dumb,when they have occafion to treat of 
any important affair. The fultan has, in his palace, .forty deaf and dumb per- 
Ibns who wait on him in conjunftion with his pages. Moft of the great have 
fome alfo ; but there is, in this refpeft, a great deal of roguery of which 
men too credulous and too unguarded may be the dupe. I frequently faw at 
the houfe of Citizen Descorches, during the firft days of his arrival, a man 
who was reckoned deaf and dumb, with whom converfation was carried on 
in Turkifh, in writing, and who communicated the intrigues of the court 
and the anecdotes of the town. He lent too attentive an ear to all the 
difeourfe which was held, for any perfon not to be foon perfuaded that he knew 
more than one language, and that his ears ferved him tolerably well. 
When he thought hirafelf unmafked, he ceafed to afl: a part no longer ufeful. 

It has often been repeated, improperly, that mutes were fomedmes com- 
miflioned to go and ftrangle the victims that the fultan devoted to death : 

it 
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it is generally the capidgis-bachis, of whom we fliall fpeak prefently, that 
difcharge thofe funftions, either in the capital, or in the provinces. 

The Grand Signior liUcviife maintains a tolerably great number of dwarfs, 
as little calculated to ferve as to aniufe him. When thefe flirimps are at 
the fame time deaf and dumb, their confcqusnce increafes, and they are treated 
with much greater refpcfl. 

I’he caphlgis or porters, whofc number is rather confiderablc, keep watch 
at the outer gates of the palace. They mud not be confounded with the 
copiJgis-bachis, a fort of chamberlains, whofe place is honourable and lucra¬ 
tive, and who are charged to execute the orders which they receive from the 
fuhan, .thofe, for example, to cut off the head of a rebel or extortioner, to 
carry the news of the ^appointment to a government, to go and colleft the 
fucceffions of the great officers of the empire, &c. Their chief, always 
taken from this cbfs, is called mir-alcm. The capidgis-bachis are Tome- 
times raifed to the dignity of pacha with two tails, and go in that quality to go- 
vein the province which is allotted them. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Of the caiques,-^/ the captain-pacha.-^Of the Turkijh navy,—-Of the galiond- 
gii. — Advantages of the harbour of Conftantinople. 

A SIGHT really beautiful, and which one cannot fufEcIently admire from the 
French palace, and from all the elevated places whence the eye looks down on 
the harbour and over the Sea of Marmora, is the arrival and departure of 
the (hips and large boats coming in and going out under full fail, and the con¬ 
tinual movement of a great number of caiques generally manned by two or 
three rowers, inceffantly eroding the harbour in every diredlion, and pro¬ 
ceeding with celerity to all the villages of the Bosphorus, to Scutari, to 
Pri NCRs* Illands, and to every fdace in the environs. Thefe caiques, thus 
named in the country, are long narrow boats, extremely light, equipped 
with one, two, or three pairs of oars, feldom with four. They carry one or 
two, and even three fails, which are fet only in fine weather, or when the 
wind is not too ftrong. Thefe boats are not provided with ballad, and are 
fo buoyant, that a breeze rather difF would over fet them, if the boatman did 
not take care to let go the (heet on the fmalled danger, and to throw the boat 
up in the wind by fliifting the helm. The number of thefe caiques is fo confi- 
dera' le, and they divide the water with fuch velocity, that fometimes all 
the (kill of the rowers cannot prevent them from running foul of each other, 
and one of the two from being overfet, efpecially when the weather is 
bad ; for then the rowers do not form a fufficiently-conrefl judgment of the 
effeft of the wind on a boat fo light, and which prefentt a great deal of fur- 
face out of the water. In fuch cafes, it is proper to know how to fwim and to 
be able to gain the (bore: afiillaace is feldom given to thofe to whom fucb 

2 a mis- 
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a misfortune happens, becaufe there would be too much danger for him who 
would wilh to fave one of the unfortunate beings; he would run the rilk of 
being himfelf overfet in wifhing to take the other man into his boat. 

The conftruflion of thefe caiques leaves nothing to be wiflied for in point 
of the elegance of their form and the fwiftnefs of their failing. Two hours 
are fufllcieiit, with even a light breeze, to fail from Constantinople to 
Princes’ lilands, diftant from ten to twelve miles ; and notwithllanding the 
contrary wind and current, three rowers never take more time for reaching 
Buyuk-Dere, dillant fifteen miles. 

The caVques belonging to the fultan are remarkable for their fizc, their 
gilding, their elegance, and the number and dexterity of the rowers: they 
carry fourteen pairs of* oars, and are manned by twenty-eight boflangecs 
drefled in white: the bofiangee-bachi, as we have before faid, is the cock- 
fwain or fteerfman. The caique of the grand vifir has twelve pairs of 
oars; that of the principal officers of the Porte, and of the ambafla- 
dors of foreign powers have feven pairs. In thefe large caVques one hian 
is neceflarily required for each oar; while thofe of private perfons are 
fufficiently narrow for a fingle man to make ufe of two oars at a time. 

The fultan feldom goes on the water in winter; but, in the fummer, he 
frequently repairs to the different palaces which he has on the channel of 
the Black Sea, or to the palace of the frefh waters, fituated two leagues from 
the city, in the narrow valley watered by the little river which empties itfelf 
into the head of the harbour, and whofe tranquil ftream permits the caVqucs 
to afeend it to that diftance. The cannon never fails to announce the departure 
and the arrival of the fultan: any one may eafily procure himfelf the fatis- 
fadion of feeing his highnefs pafs. His caique is diftinguifhed by a beautiful 
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crimfon awning, fpread towards the ftern. Various caiques of the fame fize, 
in which are the principal officers, come next; he is preceded and followed 
by a great number of others. 

Before we enter Into any details on the fubjeft of the Turkifh navy, we think 
it our duty to fay a word of the capiian-pacha^ whofe Zealand aftivity have 
never relaxed fince he has commanded the naval forces of the Ottoman Em¬ 
pire, and has been at the head of all the maritime eflablifhments. He enjoys 
with SelimIII. an influence which time feems to increafe and llrengthen. In 
that happy age when the heart is flill in all its purity, and at the time when 
the cruel mifirufl of the fovereign held as prifoner the heir of the empire, 
Hussein, born in Circassia, w'as a flave to young Selim ; he foon be¬ 
came the flatterer of all his tafles, the confidant of Iiis heart, and his inti¬ 
mate fiiend. The connexions of infancy are fubjcfl t,o experience clianges and 
viciffitudes refulting from the caprices of that age; but reafon alinoft always 
confolidates what a mutual inclination has begun: the friends of youth are 
reciprocally attached for the remainder of life. 

A fortunate circumftance happened to flrcngthcn the Grand Signior’s 
attachment to the captain-pacha. The intrigues of the feraglio, it is faid, threat¬ 
ened the life of Selim, before he had arrived at the throne of his anceflors : 
a hint given him by a flave of the feraglio, fifler to Hussein, faved him from 
deflru£bon. Since then his gratitude has been unbounded; Selim, fcarcely 
feated on the throne, married the daughter of Abuul Hamid to Hus¬ 
sein, and loaded him with favours : he made him fuperintendant of the navy, 
and High Admiral. The latter, brought up in the feraglio, without know¬ 
ledge and without fludy, appointed to one of the firft places of the empire, 
and mafter of all the maritime forces, was a moment embarrafled, when he 
law about him no man fulficiently intelligent to enlighten him and guide his 
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fteps; but prefently, in imitation of his predeceffor, he fent for French 
builders and fliipwrights to dire£I the works of the arfenal, and pufh on with 
aftivity the veflels which he rcfolved to conftrufl:. 

HAss.tN-paclia, his predeceffor, a greater man than he, but full as ignorant, 
frequently counieraded in his projeds, becaufe he had not, like the latter, 
the entire confidence of his mafter, had caufed to be built as many fliips 
as the finances of the State and circumftances would allow;, lie had called 
in a French builder, named Leroj, and had permitted him to give to the 
'i uTkidi fliips the European form which they had not before. The prefent cap¬ 
tain-pacha had only to follow the ffeps of IIass\n ; but, being more fortunate, 
he found in the attachment of the foiereign all the pecuniary means fit for 
favouring his projects. 

• 

The lafl two wars with Russia, the iffue of which had been fo unfortu*. 
nate, had made the Grand Signior and the Divan fenfible of the neceflity of 
having a powerful navy, as well for dcfendiiijer the pofllffions of the Black 
SjiA and of the Auciupllago, as for fecuring the capital from all infult on 
the part of the Ruflians. And, indeed, the captain-pacha has had the 
facility of tranfinitting into the department of the navy the major part of 
the revenues of the State, and by this means of caufing a great number of fliips 
to be built. We may, at this moment, carry the Turkifh navy to tw’enty fail 
of the line, one of wfiich is a three-decker; to ujiwards of twenty frigates or 
floops, fome of which are of forty guns ; and to various other fmall veffels. 
On our departure, in the year VI. (1798) fliip-building was puflied on with 
the greateft aftivi’.v, at the head of the Black Sla, at SiNOPr, in the Gulf 
of Mundania, in the Dakdaneli-ks, at Mitylenf,, and at Rhodes. And 
fhould nothing derange the projeds of the captain-pacha, or i iverr the funds 
appropriated at this moment to the navy, it is not to be doubted that the 
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Porte will foon have a confidcrable number of Ihips like thofe of the Eu¬ 
ropean powers; but will it have a fufficiency of failors to man them, and of 
officers fkilful enough to direft their movements ? 

Unfortunately the captain-pacha has not the great views o' a flatcfman, 
and the knowledge which his place requires : he employs hiinfelf with the 
fmallefl details, with the minutenefs of a man who has more good-will than 
talents. lie is himfelf feen to direft the works of the arfenal, and there 
to fpend the whole day, in order to flimulate the w'orkmen by his prefence ; 
but, too confined in his conceptions, he has thought to be able to form a 
navy by fimply ordering the conflruftion of a great number of fliips: he 
has not encouraged trade, he has not even refolved on plans for the form.nion 
of feamen. Thete has, indeed, long cxifled a mathemaiical fchool in tlie 
arfenal: under Tott, another fchool was formed dor navigation : but they 
have not received the encouragement which they would require, and the know¬ 
ledge" of the profeflbrs is too limited for thefe fchools to be at this moment 
of great utility. 

The Turks, in general, are not fond of the fea ; they cannot conform 
to the adlive life which a feaman is obliged to lead} they cannot accuflom 
themfelves to the privations which that profeffion requires} they commonly 
prefer making ufe of the Greeks, who difplay, in this line as in every other, 
an intelligence and an aftivity of which the Turks are not capable. The 
Greeks manoeuvre tolerably well, and conduft their little vefTcls with much 
Ikill in the feas with which they are acquainted ; but they have not the 
fmallefl theory of navigation : almofl all of them navigate without a coinpafs, 
fleer only by the knowledge of the mountains and coafls, bear up for every 
wind that blows fomewhai flrong, and go and wait, for fine weather in 
the neaiefl port. 
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The Tailors and foldiers of the navy were formerly called levens or leventis: 
they are at this day diftinguHlied by the name of galiond^i: : the former are 
Turks of the maritime villages^ or Greeks of the Archipelago ; they are 
permanent, conftantly receive their pay, and are to embark at the firft order. 
The galiondgis-foldiers are all Muflulmans, and receive pay only when em¬ 
ployed : after the fhip is put out of commilTion they obtain leave to retire 
into their own country, and to refin.'e their ufual occupations. The Greeks 
are employed in a fliip of war only for working her ; her defence being rc- 
ferved for the MufTulmans. Prudence permits not the latter, in thofe cir- 
cumftances, to give arms to men whom they opprefs j they know, befides, 
that the Greeks would be little difpofed to fight, and get themfelves killed for 
them, 

"When the exigencies bf the State require It, rccourfe is had to the mer- 
chant-fervice, and, if it be neceffary, a firman of the Grand Signior appears, 
by which it is enjoined to the primates of every ifland of the Archipelago, 
to the governor of every maritime town of any con'equcncc to fend to Cok- 
stantinople a certain number offailors. This is what we law happen in the 
fpring or tiie year VI. (1798), when the qu llion was to man three fhips of 
the line, two caravels, three frigates, three corvettes, and fifteen gun-boars. 
Thefe fall were intended for afeending the Danube, and feconding the at¬ 
tack which the capiain-pacha meditated by land againft Wjdin, wheie Pas- 
wan Oglou was fhut up. The caravels were to repair to Alexandria ac¬ 
cording to cullom ; the fhips, the figates, and the co: vtttts were to go into 
the Archipelago for the purpofe of levying on the Greeks the annual im- 
poft to which liiey are fubjert. 

The galiondgis-foldiers are very undifciplined, very mutinous, and generally 
very licentious. Before their departure, they alniofl always give themfelves 
up to exceiles which the government tolerates or dares not punifh for fear 
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of difpleafing them all. The Jews, the Armenians, the Greeks, and even 
the Europeans are very circumfpeft at this period: they avoid palling, even 
in broad day, into the quarters at all remote •f Pera and Galata, and they 
take care to return to their own habitations before dark. Notwithftanding 
thefe precautions, a great number of ptrfons were Hopped and robbed in 
Galata in the year VI. (1798), and fome even were killed. True it is 
that to this fcourge was added that of the arrival of the troops who were 
aflembling at Constantinople and Adrianople, in order to march againfl 
Paswan Oclou. 

At Pera, there are feveral houfes where European failors, Greeks, and even 
Turks go to drink and intoxicate thcinlelves, notwiihHanding the leverity of 
the government in this rcfpefl. C^iarrels frequently happen among the 
lea-faring people, which fometimes terminate in fhe death of fome of them. 
A little time after our arrival at CoNSTANTiNor-LE, we were witnelTes 
of the aflalTmation of a Greek, of the audacity of the galiondgi who 
killed him, and of the impunity which was the refult, 

A few Greeks, feated round a table, were drinking with each other, 
when a galiondgi whom they did not know, and who had juft been drink¬ 
ing alone, called on them to pay for him : the latter -refufed; he infilted, 
and accompanied his demand by the epithets of dogs, hogi, and hifidchy 
fo familiar in the mouth of the Turks when they are fpeaking to 
fubjefls not MulTulmans. The anfwer was a fecond time negative, but 
not abufivc ; the galiondgi immediately drew his yatagau *, and threatened 
to kill thefe Greeks if th;.y did not pay ; on the third refufal on their 
part, one of them received the mortal wound. The galiondgi, without fear as 
without remorfe, put on a refolute air, kept the others and all the by- 

* A fabre a little crooked inwardit, pointed and very (harp, vehicb the Turks wear at their 
girdle, and of which they make ufc in battle. 
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flanders in awe, by holding a piftol in one hand, and his yatagan m the other. 
He qiiieily walked olT, w hen the guard, armed only with fticks, ran to feize 
hold of I'.im. The gahondgi faced about, threatened to fire at the firft who 
fliouid advance, made a running fight of if, wounded fomc of them, and 
reached the bui'ying-grounds, which lie on a declivity to the weR of Pera. 
Ihidcr cover of the cyprei^trccs, he anived at the fliipping, where he met 
with comrades who received him anu iavoui cd his efcape. 

A fliip of war was, not long fince, fitted up in fuch a manner that each Turk 
Lad his birth and every thing that was ncceflary for his cooking and other 
arrangements. The bctween-decks were fo encumbered, that frequently it 
was very dilficult to make ufe of the great guns, and the Muflulmans had 
conftanily received feveral broadfides from the enemy, before they were in a 
condition to return them! The guns themfelvcs were of a different calibre, 
and they were ferved without order or preparation: the fliot which were 
brought for loading the camion, were frequently either too large or too 
finall; which did not allow of defending a Ihip of the greatell force againft. a 
fm^lc frigate: but, within thefe few years, the Turks have introduced more 
order into their fhips ; the duty is carried on with much more intelligence, 
the betwcen-decks are no longer fo encumbered, and the artillery is better 
ftrved than it was before. 

The captain-pacha, as we have already faid, is the High Admiral and the 
Aiperintendani-gencral of the navy; he ufually commands in perfon the 
fleets and all the naval forces of the empire; he nominates to all places, 
and'' employments; he orders the building and repairing of fliips;'but the 
terfana-cmini is properly the naval miniftcr, fince he has the adminiflration of 
the funds appropriated to the navy, the direflion of the fupply of ftores to 
the arfenal, the care of the equipment of the Ihips, and the fuperintendance 
of all the works; he has under him chiefs, deputies, and dljQferent harbour* 
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tnafters, as teell for the execution of his orders and for private fuperln- 
tcndance, as fur the police. 

The length of the harbour, ftom the point of the feraglio to the village of 
Aijub, is upwards of three thoufaud toifes ; its ftnalU.fi width is about three 
hundred : it is reckoned upwards of five hundred in front of Tophana, and 
in front of the arfenal. The fhips of war are ranged very near to 
each other along the arfenal. Merchant-veflels commonly anchor along 
Galata. Some of them come under Salybasari and Fondocli, wait 
ing f')r the moment to get under fail, becaufe they arc afraid, in going out, 
that the ftream may carry them on the point of the feTagllo j but this precaution 
is generally ufelefs: fhips may effeft their departure equally well from the place 
m'here they come to an anchor and from every part of the harbour, provided 
care be taken, if the wind hang to the northward, to keep on the fide of 
ToPHANA, for were the wind to die away all at once, and a velTel had got 
too near the point of the feraglio, fhe would run a rifle of being driven 
againfl the rocks by which it is fkirted, and of being dafhed to pieces. Ships 
of the line fometimes, before they fail, bring up in the middle of the haiv 
bour, but moft frequently they anchor in the Bosphorus, from Fondocli as 

fer as Bechik-tachb. 

A (hip may, with the greateft facility, leave the harbour with every wind- 
that commonly reigns in thele countries. There is none but an eafferly 
wind that is contrary; though, independently of that wind blowing very fe?- 
dom at Constantinople, it is there but momentary : fcarccly h it felt, be"- 
fote h fliifts to the northward or fouthward. 

However, If it i» eafy to leave the harbour, a fhip cannot ftand for the 
Archipelago but with a wind from the northern quarter, nor for the Black 
8 ea, but with a foutherly wlttvij The pofitioa of the Teas and the direffion of 
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the coafls form and modify the winds in foch a manner that they blow 
alraon; always from thofe two quarters: a bree^ie from the foutli is much lefs 
frequent than the other, and fcarcely ever blows during the tluee fummer 
months of the year; on which account, it feldom happens that, in this lea- 
fun, a veflcl is able to afeend the Hellespont. 

Although this harbour has no road properly fo called. It neverthelefs en- 
ioys, more than any other, that advantage, fince a whole fleet, however nu¬ 
merous, may anchor in fafety in the Bosphorus, and there wait for the 
moment of departure: it might alfo anchor between the coait of Asia and 
Princes' Iflands, and even all along the city as far as St. Stepuano, if 
the wind were to the northward. 

The pofition of this hUrbour is fuch, that there is nothing to fear from 
the enterprifes of an enemy’s fleet; for it would be eafy to prohibit the en¬ 
trance of the Bosphorus and of the Hellespont, by fortifying thofe two 
important pafliiges. The Propontis might ferve for naval evolutions, and 
become a practical fchool of navigation. This harbour has, bcfiJcs, the 
great advantage of being capable of containing a very confiderable navy, as 
well on account of its extent, and of the facility wdiich it ailords of pro¬ 
curing every thing that is ncccflary for the building, the repairing, and 
the equipment of a great number of Ihips, as becaufe there might be had, 
in a little time, all the fallors that would be wanted, from the quanti-y of 
harbours and maritime towns which lie near at hand, from the extent of the 
coafls, and from the population of which thefe fertile and diverfified countries 
are fufceptible. 

In fliorr, one of the inappreciable advantages of the harbour of Con¬ 
stantinople, is that it cannot be choked up, becaufe a part of the wa¬ 
ters which come from the Black Sea, and which are driven back by the 
• « 3 advanced 
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advanced point of the feraglio, make the tour of the harbour, and fweep away 
all the ordure and filth which the Turks never ceafe to throw into it. 

At the time of our departure, fome Swedilh engineers were conflrufting^ 
a bafin in the arfenal, to ferve for the repairing and even for the building 
of a Ihip of the greateft force. The rock in which they were digging, 
was foft, fchiflofe, and neverthelefs fo little fufceptible of infiltration, 
that the mofl: fimple pump was fufficient for the removal of the water. 
From this, hopes may be entertained of increafing the number of thefe bafin? 
at no confiderable expenfe j which would be of the greateft utility to the 
aavy of this country. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Rxcurfton to the environs fl/'Pera.— Toml's of the Armenians,-^Trip to Srufari.— 
Difeription of the burying-^t otauls.—Mountain of Bourgourlou.— Ceremonies 
of the ho-ivUng dervifes. 

T['u,i, tilt- arrival of ihe envoy extraordinary of the Republic, our pecuniary 
means allowed us not to undeitake diflant excurnoiis : we were under the 
neceihty ol confining ourfelvcs to feeing the city and the adjacent country, 
and to vifiting, in Asia, the environs of Scutari, and the land of the an¬ 
cient Chai cudon. Ou^- firfl; fleps were direQed to the burying-ground of 
PrRA, a place for walking and recreation to foine, a place for melancholy and 
meditation to others. You arrive there by the long ftreet of Pi ra, and you 
find yourlclf on an elevated lawn, partly covered with grafs, occupied by 
the burying ground of the Armenians and by that of the Europeans: on 
one fide is feen a cultivated field, and a little farther on, a thick foreft of 
cyprefies, a vaft cemetery of the Muffuhnans. A company of boftangecs arc 
there in a fort of pavilion, to give, to thofe who call for them, pipes and 
coffee. This place, melancholy, from the furrounding obje^ls, is neverthe- 
lefs infinitely agreeable from the various profpefls which prefent them- 
felves, from the laiidfcapes afforded by the coafl of Asia and the fhores of 
the Bosphorus, from the view of the Propontis and of a great part of 

CoNSTANTINOrUE. 

The graves of the Europeans are fcattered over a fpace fomewhat confiderable : 
the greater part of them are remarkable from a large fcpulchral done, on 
which is en|.,raved an infeription more or lefs empliatical. For this purpofc 
is employed a granite marble, whitifli, and frequently veined with gray, 
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which is drawn fiom the Ifland of Marmora. The graves of the Turks, 
1 of which we fliall prcfently fpeak, are concealed from view by a very thick 
foreft of cypreffes. Thofc of the Armenians ferve as a fear, and are {haded 
by different trees of an agreeable and diverfified afpeft ; among others are to 
be remarked the mulberry-tree, the plana-tree, the affi, the elm, and the 
walnut-tree. 

The graves of the Armenians are very clofu to each other, and are covered 
by a marble fculpturcd in relief in its upper parr, reprefenting a vafe of 
flowers, the inffrument which defignates the rank and profelTion of the de- 
ceafed, and an infeription in Armenian charaQcrs. A peribn muff; have died 
very poor if he have on his grave only a fimple ftone, without any orna¬ 
ment. Frequently is perceived, by the fide of the infeription, the figure of a 
man whofe head is cut o{F; this is a method of perpetuating the remem¬ 
brance of an injufticc, of an aft of tyranny on tlie part of the Turks, and of 
tranfriiitting it to the mod remote pofterity. I have often feen in the forenoon, 
Armenian women weeping and mourning over the grave of a hufoand, 
over that of a father, a mother, or a child ; the whole family fometimes come 
thither: not unfrequently too pricfls come, with the parents of the deceafed, 
to recite, over hts grave, prayers for the repofe and falvation of his foul. 
The Armenians, like the Turks, confider it as a duty to wafh the body of 
their dead before they bury them, and almoft all of them take care to plant, 
near the grave, a tree that may fhade it one day, and moderate the ardent 
rays of tiie fun. 

From this beautiful fite you defeend rapidly, by different roads, into a nar¬ 
row, feitlle valley, where fome Turks cultivate, with no great intellitience, 
tlie black mulberry-tree, a few fruit-trees, and fcveral kitchen-garden plants, 
fuch as the garden-bean, lettuce, chicory, folanum mclongena^ hibifau cfcukntus^ 
*nd various Ipecics of pumpkins. You leave at fome diffance, to the right, the 

Turkifh 
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Turkifli cemeter’es of which we havefpol-en; to tiie left, an uneven ground, oficn 
uncultivated: at the exiremiiy of this valley you find, at a little difiance from 
the fea, a walk planted with old cyprefles and a few elms, too far diPtanr from 
the city to be frequented. Beyond this, arc fccn two palaces belongiiiig to the 
fultan, one of which fituaieJ on a height, is in a rather bad condition : the 
other, placed on the fliore of the clianntl of the Black Si.a, is ke’itt up and 
taken care of; the latter has gardens tolerably extenfive, various edifices, and 
feveral kiolks or little pavilions ornamented and biauiificd cx-rernally. Se- 
LtM III. goes thither, it is faid, every year to fpend a few' days at the begin¬ 
ning of tite fumincr j he lakes with him his baicm, fome pages, and molt of 
his officers. 

We had already been feveral times on the coafl of Asia, and had thence 
brought back fome plaiits and land-fliells infinitely intercfling : we had vifired 
the extenfive burying-grounds of Scutari and examined the foil of Chalce- 
DON.whenwc rerolved,on the 15th ofPrairial (3d of June) to go and affi/t at the 
religious ceremonies of the howling dervifes, and to afeend the mountain of 
Bourgourlou, in order to enjoy fully the view of Constantinople. From 
the valley which 1 have jufl mentioned, we lepaired to the fea-port of Dalma~ 
£ATCHE with f.me of our friends; we had taken witii us two janizaries 
belonging to the French palace, in order that they might fcive us as an 
efcort and guides. This precaution is not abfoiutcly mcefliiry in the environs 
of the capital, for it very feldom happens that, in ordinary times, feveral Eu¬ 
ropeans aflTembled are there infulted by Turks; but it is proper and fome- 
times even ufeful, becaufe a flrangcr is more refpecled, and more con.fidered ; 
befides, he obtains what he wants with greater facility, and always at a more 
moderate price than when he is alone. 

We embarked in caiques with three pairs of oars. The fca was fniootb, 
the weather very fine} ten minutes were fufficient to tranfport us acrofs the 
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chiuiiiL;, and hnid us at SctiTARi. This town, which may be confidered as i 
luburb of CoNSTAN'riNori.E, is fituared on the oppofitc bank of the channel, 
on a Hoping ground : it piefents i'folf in the form of an .aniphiiheatrc, and 
affords a view very picluvefque from the mixture of trees, houfes, moApaes, and 
minarets. Its population is eflimated at near fixty thoufand fouls. The gr.;.ateT 
immber tif the inhabitants of Scutari are MulTulmans: there are, houevc:, 
many Cre;.ks, a few Armenians, and a few Jews. d'his town fervea as 
eii em[)oiimii and a rendezvous to the caravans ol Asia: it cariles on feme 
trade inland, and likewife withCoNSTANTiNOPUE. Some manufacLuries t l iluki-, 
both of filk, and of cotton, are there to be feen. The ground which fur- 
rounds it is tolerably well cultivated, and furni/Iics grain, vegetables, her¬ 
bage, fruit, and particularly grapes which are kept during the whole winter 
and part of the fpring. 

c 

At Scutari, there Is one of the great mollas of the empire for the adml- 
nirtratiou of jufticc. Ilis jurifdiftiou embraces the part of the channel of the 
Brack Sea on the fide of Asia, and extends feveral leagues inland. He 
has, under him, a na'ib or lieutenant, and feveral regifters. For the police, 
ihcic is a guard-houfe of bofiangees commrnanded by a captain dependent on 
the boflangee-bachi, and a guard-houfe of janizaries commanded by an officer 
dependent on the janlzary-aga of Coji^TANTiNOPUE. 

The burying-gronnds of Scutari are the handfomefl; of the Ottoman 
3 'knpire, from their extent, the luxury of the tombs, and the height and clofe- 
nefs of the trees. The lich Turks of CoNSTANTiNorur, from a fentiment 
of pride or piety, prefer being buried in Asia, wliich they confidcr as a 
holy land, as a land belonging to the true believers j while the land of Europe, 
according to them, is to fall one day into the hands of the chriflian powers, and 
be trodden on by the infidels. Thefe burying-grounds are fituated above 

the 
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the town, and extend to the eafl: and to the fouth, towards the fea, and to 
the environs of the fpot formerly occupied by CHALCEobN. 

-< 4 . 

Before we llrayed into this foreft of cyprefles, we vifited feveral ftore- 
houfes of tomb-ftones ready to be erefted: we there found an aflbrtment 
, relating to the diflerent profeflions and employments of the 'I’urks, and cal¬ 
culated at the fame time to fatisfy the tafte of every one : feveral workmen are 
employed in cutting the marble, in giving it various forms, in tracing on one 
of its faces, flowers, eulogiums, and fentences taken from the Koran. 

When yon have penetrated into the foreft, the image of the tombs, the 
fight of a young widow {bedding tears over the grave of her hu/band, of 
a mother regretting the lofs of the deareft of her children, of an old man who 
has feen the laff branch of his family become extindf; the filence which 
reigns in thefe places confecrated to death; the dark and uniform green 
of the cyprefs ; the abfence of the fun, whofe rays cannot penetrate the thick 
foliage of the trees ; the plaintive fong of the turtles—every thing inclines 
man to meditation, and plunges him into a fweet melancholy.^ A fimilar 
place in Europe would be frequented by unhappy lovers, by unfortunate 
men, by thofe to whom fadnefs is a want, and tears are a relief. 

The graves are very clofe to each other, and very diverfified in their form. 
The poor Turks content themfelves with ercding, at the two extremities of the 
grave, a Ample fepulchral ftone, without ornament and without infcription. 
Mod frequently there are two flabs of marble fculptured and ornamented, one 
of which furmounted by a turban fimilar to that which the man wore in his 
life-time, prefents an infcription indicating the age and profeffion of the de- 
ceafed, and at the fame time containing a panegyric or a fentence taken 

4 

from the Koran : the other piece of marble is ornamented with a cyprefs- 
tree in relief, or a vafe of flow ers ; it alfo bears fometimes a fecond infcription. 

The 
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The letters are always in relief, and painted in black or gilt. The graves of 
the women are diflinguifliable, from one of thefc flabs of marble, in lieu of 
prefenting a turban, being commonly terminated in the form of a mufliroom. 
Thofe of the rich have the circumference of the grave in mafonry : Tome, funi- 
lar to an antique farcophagus, arc raifed about three feet, and compoftd of 
four pieces of marble, two flat ones of which forn. the Tides of ihe tomb y 
thofe of the two extremities are furmounted by two pillars feven o- eight feet 
high, on one of which is feen a long infeription. The upper p; of the 
farcophagus is without a lid, and leaves expofed to view the earth which co¬ 
vers the body. Sometimes a fpace containing one or feveral graves fur- 
rounded by a wall or palifade. A cyprefs-tree is commonly planted at one of 
the extremities of every grave; which is the reafon that, in thefe Tui kifh bury- 
ing-grounds, thofe trees arc fo numerous and fo clofe that they form a thick 
foreft. • 

For the firft years after the interment, the relations of the deceafed come from 
time to time, or at fixed periods, to fhed tears over the grave, to renew their 
regret, and fpend the whole day ii» afllidlion. Some, moi e alive to their lofs, 
make it their duty to cultivate flowers there, to take care of the cyprefs-tree 
which they have planted, and thence to addrefs prayers to the Supreme 
Being. 

We quitted thefe gloomy places in order to fee images more cheerful. Half 
a league to the eaftward of Scutari is the hill of Bourgourlou, whence the 
view extends afar, and fpreads over the greateft part of CoNsTANTiNoPi.E» 
The road thither is tolerably good: we went into a li'tle village from which 
we had feen a great number of perfons come, leading horfes loaded with 
pitchers. We learnt that Sultan Selim and almoft all the great men of the 
capital drank no other water than that of the fpring of this village, becaufe 
it was confidered as the moft wholeforae and the lighteft of all the waters 
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whIcJi r^ch CoNSTA-KTiBroK-E, ols^aire to he found in the environs. We 
tailed it, and we faw that, in faft, it dderved, to a certain degree, the reputa- 
ti( n which it enjoyed. The hill whence it -iffues is fchidofe, and has nothing 
re iiarkable but a light turf, and a clump of trees that fliades it, under which 
T irkiih women ailentble to drink coffee, fmoke a pipe, and make a frugal 
rt 'iafl. ' 


vVe for me cnioyed the enchanting fight which prefented itfelf to 

. u5: we ''ouid - f> mciently contemplate the majefly of thefe places ; our 

ev Id n- tir; i.. alternately furveying the city and the harbour, the 

wiiic ig c'unn^! o? i,,e IIj-ack Sha, and the numerous villages fituated on its 
Ihores, tht tit ' i .--moka covered with iflands, and the ever-verdant fields 

of Eunopt; and Asi.v. But the feene was to change : it was time to go 
and afliil at the religlo * ceremonies of the dervifes, known under the name of 
f.iowlcr '; to fee to what a pitch religious roguery fports with fools and block* 
heads, and by what means it fucceeds in making dupes. One would have fome 
difficulty in btdeving that men are capable of fo much folly, and friars of 
impollures fo grofs, if the moft enlightened ftates of Europe had not them* 
icives afforded us fceries as ridiculous, and full as difgufting. 

Ill a fquare hall by no means fpacious, badly lighted, and in very indifferent 
condition, there was, for the men, a gallery raifed three or four feet, and 
above, a t'^ibune for the women, faced with ciofe lattice-work. On one of 
th Tides was a fpace lov\v.r by - foot than the floor of the hall, where we were 
as in the pit of a theatre. The middle of the hall was occupied by about 
thirty friars of differc it ranks and profeffions, to judge of them from their 
turban. Some of them were dreffed as janizaries, others as tchocadars, fome 
asboflangees; fcveral had the lengthened, and almofl: cylindrical felt-cap of der¬ 
vifes. The fuperiors of the order had their turban nearly fimilar to that 
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The letters are always in relief, and painted in black or gilt. The graves of 
the women are diftinguilhable, from one of thefe flabs of marble, in lieu of 
prefenting a turban, being commonly terminated in the form of a mufliroom. 
Thofe of the rich have the circumference of the grave in mafonry : fome, fimU 
lar to an antique farcophagus, are raifed about three feet, and compofed of 
four pieces of marble, two flat ones of which form the fides of the tomb y 
thofe of the two extremities are furmounted by two pillars fcven or eight feet 
high, on one of which is feen a long infcription. The upper part of the 
farcophagus is without a lid, and leaves expofed to view the earth which co¬ 
vers the body. Sometimes a fpace containing one or feveral graves fur- 
rounded by a wall or palifade. A cyprefs-tree is commonly planted at one of 
the extremities of every grave; which is the reafon that, in thefe Turkifli bury- 
ing-grounds, thofe trees are fo numerous and fo clofe that they form a thick 
foreft. ' 

For the firft years after the interment, the relations of the deceafed come from 
time to time, or at fixed periods, to Ihed tears over the grave, to renew their 
regret, and fpend the whole day inr afiliflion. Some, more alive to their lofs, 
make it their duty to cultivate flowers there, to take care of the cyprefs-tree 
which they have planted, and thence to addrefs prayers to the Supreme 
Being- 

We quitted thefe gloomy places in order to fee images more cheerful. Half 
a league to the eaftward of Scutari is the hill of Bourgourlou, whence the 
view extends afar, and fpreads over the greateft part of Constantinople. 
The road thither is tolerably good: we went into a little village from which 
we had feen a great number of perfons come, leading horfes loaded with 
pitchers. We learnt that Sultan Selim and almolt all the great men of the 
capital drank no other water than that of the fpring of this village, becaufe 
it was confidered as the moft wholefome and the lighteft of all the waters 
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which reach Constantinople, or are to be found in the environs. We 
tailed it, and we faw that, in fafl, it deferved, to a certain degree, the reputa¬ 
tion which it enjoyed. The hill whence it iflues is fehidofe, and has nothing 
remarkable but a light turf, and a clump of trees that iliades it, under which 
Turkiih women aflfemble to drink coffee, fmoke a pipe, and make a frugal 
repafl. 


We for fome time enjoyed the enchanting fight which prefented itfelf to 
. us : we could not fufficiently contemplate the majedy of thefe places ; our 
eyes could not tire in alternately furveying the city and the harbour, the 
wiruling channel of the Black Sea, and the numerous villages fituated on its 
fhores, the Sea of Marmora covered with iilands, and the ever-verdant fields 
of Europe and Asia. But the feene was to change : it was time to go 
and afliff at the religiouf ceremonies of the dervifes, known under the name of 
howlers ; to fee to what a pitch religious roguery fports with fools and block¬ 
heads, and by what means it fucceeds in making dupes. One would have fome 
difficulty in believing that men are capable of fo much folly, and friars of 
impoflures fo grofs, if the mofl enlightened ftates of Europe had not them- 
fclvcs afforded us feenes as ridiculous, and full as difgufting. 

In a fquare hall by no means fpacious, badly lighted, and in very indifferent 
condition, there was, for the men, a gallery raifed three or four feet, and 
above, a tribune for the women, faced with clofe lattice-work. On one of 
the fides was a fpace lower by a foot than the floor of the hall, where we were 
as in the pit of a theatre, 'i'he middle of the hall was occupied by about 
thirty friars of different ranks and piofeflions, to judge of them from their 
turban. Some of them were dreffed as janizaries, others as tchocadars, fome 
as boftangees; feveral had the lengthened, and almofl; cylindrical felt-cap of der¬ 
vifes. The fuperiors of the order bad their turban nearly fimilar to that 
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jetties are ftill to be diftinguifhed, wHich mull have been fufficlent for its 
trade and for its wants. 


Pleafed with our day's excurfion, we entered the caique before fun-fet, in 
order to repair to the city. All this coaft, elevated fome toifes above the 
level of the waters, was then covered with feveral plants and various fpecies 
of broom in flower, which produced the moll beautiful effeft, and fingularly or¬ 
namented the piflure prefented to us by the cypreffes of Scutari, and the near- 
eft hills of Asia. Here the fea is never fufficiently agitated to encroach on 
the coaft for any great extent, and form a beach at all confiderable. When, 
the foil allows, vegetables grow and fruftify at a little diftance from the 
Ihore, without being incommoded by the waters. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Dcfcriptlon of the cnvirom ^ Conflantinople.— of the fultan.-^Ffla- 
bVijlmcnts of Levens-fchiflit.— Powder~mamfa 6 lory of St. Stepliano.-— 
of the Orientals. 

Citizen Descorciies arrived at Constantinopi.e on the 19th ofPrairial 
year I (7th of June 1793); from what he told us he was ignorant of our 
million: he had not, before his departure, received any inllrudions which re¬ 
lated to us, and found not at the legation any letter or notice concerning our 
travels. We were a liitle furprifed to fee ourfelves, as it were, abandoned, 
when France, llrongly agitated internally, and externally attacked with vi¬ 
gour by a confiderable number of enemies, could not permit the provilional 
government to call their looks on us. Befides, the minillers who had fent 
us to the Levant were no longer in place, or were already no longer in ex- 
iftence. 

Our million, fubordinate to events, had for a long time pall changed its ob- 
jc£t : our political and commercial relations with the Ottoman Porte were 
almoll interrupted fmee the retreat of the provifional ruler, fmee, above all, 
the looks of the Government of France appeared to be fixed more parti¬ 
cularly on the points threatened, and fince the greater part of the rulers, 
guided by a blind and difallrous delirium, were unfortunately hurrying the 
nation into meafuies fubverfive of all indu/lry and of all commerce. The 
fate of the French fettled in the Levant depended on that of the mother- 
country : a few reverfes more in Europe would have been fulEcIcnt for them 
all to fee themfelves in a moment involved in one general profcripiion ; to 
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fuch a degree did the Porte then appear weak, and the enemies of France 
exacting. 

Doubtful whether our travels would prefent the fame degree of utility to 
thofe who were, finee our departure, inverted with authority, and whether they, 
would grant us the aflirtance which their predeceflbrs had promifed us, and 
with which we could no longer di/penfe, we refolved to return to our own 
country, or wait at Constantinople, according to the opinion of Citizen 
Descorches, till the minirter for foreign affairs had explained himfelf tc- 
fpefting U8. And in order to derive, at all events, the greatert advantage from 
our travels, we hartcned to gather all the knowledge which a ftay of a few 
months might allow us j we attentively vifited the city and the environs, and 
diredted our fteps towards every place where we could make any intererting 
difcovery. 

Although the foil of the environs of Constantinople is every where 
very fit for the vine, for various fpecies of corn, for the mulberry-tree, and 
for the different fruit-trees of our climates, fcarcely any culture is there feen, 
except on the borders of the channel. The land is tolerably level in the 
well part of the city ; it forms a few rifing grounds and fome vart plains, 
on which an induftrious and agricultural people would eafily find an abundant 
and varied food : it is uneven and interfefted by hills and vales in the northern 
part, that is to fay, from the harbour to the Bt.ACK, Sea. Almoft all this 
place is fchrftofe ; the vegetable ftratum is more or lefs thick and of a to¬ 
lerably good quality, efpeciaily in the vallies and in the places where the foil is 
of any depth; but whether the mifchievous genius of defpotifm dries up every 
where the fourccs of public profperily, or whether the Turks are not fond 
of giving themfelves up to the culture of the land, and that, in imitation of their 
forefathers, they prefer the dangerous profeflion of arms, robbery, or traffic, it 
is certain that, in all the Ottoman Empire, part of the bert lands are 
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negledcd, and that it is the Greeks, the Armenians, and the Arabs ^'ho 
apply themfelves more particularly to agriculture, when they are not too 
much opprefled by the agents of the government, or tormented by pillaging 
and devaftating hordes that the pachas tolerate or cannot reprefs. 

Within thefe few years, fome Greeks of Epirus and of Dalmatia 
have fown with fuccefs a few wafte lands in the environs of the capital, and 
have there made fufEciently plentiful harvefts; their exausple will be imitated, 
no doubt, if the government do not throw any obftacles in the way, if it can 
be convinced that a land covered with rich crops, produflive trees, and ufeful 
plants is the moil beautiful ornament of the environs of a city and the moft 
flattering panegyric of the fovereign. 

On going out by the elevated fuburbofPERA, you find an uneven, fehiftofe 
foil, little cultivated: to the l6ft you fee a narrow, deep valley, extremely 
fertile, in which are reared different kitchen-garden plants. Beyond this 
valley you perceive alfo, on an elevated ground, the village of St. Dimitri, 
which may be confidered as one of the fuburbs of the capital. The en¬ 
virons of this Greek village prefent a few vineyards and gardens. After 
having paffed a fecond valley, you foon arrive on a level fpot, uncul¬ 
tivated, and tolerably fpacious, called Ok-meiDan, to which the fultaa re¬ 
pairs fometimes in fummer, accompanied by the principal officers of his houfe- 
hold and a part of his page)^ He there fpends the day in a beautiful kiolk 
or under magnificent tents, and fometimes amufes himfelf in letting off two 
or three arrows. 

Skilful flatterers, ever aflive about the man in power, have not failed to 
■find that every arrow (hot from the hand of the fovereign reached to a prodi¬ 
gious diftance, and, in order to eternize the remembrance of it, have been 
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eager to every time that the fultan has taken this diverfioni a marble 

pillar on which is engraved in relief a long infcription. 

The pages who exercife themfelves after him, would take good care not to 
difplay all their ftrength and all their (kill, if they were not certain that the 
mark which has juA been hit, in appearance, by the fultan, has been placed out 
of the reach of their arrows. 

Thefe pages then perform a mock-fight on horfeback with the lance, 
very much ufed among all the Orientals ^ it confifls in throwing on a gallop, 
with the arm raifed, that weapon with the greatell force, and hitting with its 
point .one’s adverfary at a fomewhat great diflance. And whether he have 
mifled his aim or ftruck his enemy, the Turkifh, Arabic or Perfian war¬ 
rior, in order not to remain unarmed or be ftruck in his turn, muft again re¬ 
cover his weapon going on at the fame time, without fetting his foot to the 
ground. In the mock-fight, they make ufe of a flick called djeridy taken from 
light wood, fuch as the willow or the date-tree ; for, without this precaution, 
ferious accidems would frequently happen: a perfon might be dangeroufly 
wounded if the djerid were of a hard and heavy wood. 

In every part of the Ottoman Empire, we were feveral times witnelTes 
of the dexterity which the Orientals difplay in tliis combat, and of the 
nimblenefs with which, while on a gallop, they recover their djerid, often 
at the firft attempt. This fight, much more frequent among the Arabs 
than among the Turks and the Perfians, can take place only between an 
inconfiderable nwnber of combatants, and among nations which make- 
much more ufe of the lance than of fire-arms. 

In following the road of Belgrade and of Buyujc-derI, you fee fbme- 
ttucultivated lands, a few fcattered vineyards, and fome fields laid down in 
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corn. After a journey, on foot, of an hour and a half, you arrive at a fort 
of farm, called LsrENS-ScHifLiry adorned with fome gardens tolerably^ 
pifturefque, and fome rather extenfive buildings kept in very good order. 
Hassan, captain-pacha, to whom fultan Abdul Hamid had given it as an 
appanage, had made of it a place of recreation, and had th^re placed a guard 
of levens or marines, in order to reprefs pillage, and prevent the robberies 
which were then committed on this road, and even under the walls of the- 
city. 

What is at this day feen moft interefting at Levens-schiflit, is a ma- 
nufadory of mufkets and bayonets in the European ftyle, eftablifhed at the 
commencement of Selim’s reign, by a Spanilh engineer : it was negleded and 
almoft abandoned a little time after its eilabllfliment; but it has refumed 
its adivity fince Selim, .the captain-pacha, and fome members of the coun¬ 
cil, finding the fiiperiority of our weapons and the advantage of our tadics, 
rcfolved to introduce them by degrees into the Ottoman armies. 

A part of thefe buildings is occupied, at this moment, by a corps of infantry 
of twelve hundred boftangees paid and exercifed in the European manner, by 
another corps of about four thoufand gunners, bombardiers, and matrofles, 
and by a company of horfe-artillery; but it appears that there had alfo been 
an intention of lodging there cavalry, to judge from the extent of the ftables 
and buildings which were ereded at the time that the Grand Signior and 
the greater part of the members of the Divan were likewife taken up with 
the creation of a Handing army, organized in imitation of that of the European 
powers. 

Notwithftanding the mutiny, the threats, and the revolt of the janizaries j 
aotwithflanding the refiftance of the other corps of troops and the oppofition 
of the whole nation, which repels with obilinacy the cuHoms that have 
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been tranfmitted to it by other nations, it is not to be doubted that Selim 
would have fucceeded in his projefls, and have furmounted all the obda- 
cles which the intereft of feme, and the ignorance and fanaticifm of all op- 
pofed to him, if a man no lefs extraordinary than enterprifing, if Paswan 
O oLor had not fo^jnd, in his genius and in the pecuniary afliftance of thofe 
whom the fuccefs of his projefts might counteraft, the means of paralyzing 
the great meafures of the Porte, the only ones capable perhaps of 
ftrengthening the authority of the fovereign, of preventing the revolts of the 
pachas, of relieving the people, and of protrafting the fall of this vaft empire. 

I (hall, on another occafion, make known that man who is moved by hid¬ 
den fprings, and whom policy makes ufe of whenever it has need of him. 

After having paiTed Levens-Schiti.tt, you proceed, by various roads, to 
Belgrade, to Tarapia, and to Buvuk-dere, villages which tiie European 
ambalTadors have fucceflively inhabited in the fummer. To the wedward and 
northward of the firft, are fome ancient forefts, the abode of wild boars, 
flags, roe-bucks, jackals, and of feveral birds of prey. The fmilax ex- 
rdfa * climbs up to the top of the mofl of thefc trees, and envelops them 
with its branches and foliage. 

If you then direft your fteps to theoppofite fide, to the wefl part of the city, 
for example, where the level grounds and the extremely fertile lands feem to in¬ 
vite man to conceal himfelf from the intrigues, the noiie, and the tumult of 
cities, in order to feek in the fields, under a cool (hade, in the middle of an 
orchard, plenty, peace, and happinefs, you will be furprifed, no doubt, 
to find thefe lands fo little cultivated, equally negleflcd as the others, and to 
fee them feldom covered with rich harvefls. We were ftruck, the firft time 
that we direfted our fteps towards thefe places, at the terrible effedl which def- 




* Lofty-climbing oriental bindweed.—7". 
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potifm prodjces on agriculture in the em'irons of Constaktinople. The 
filence which reigns every where, the nakednefs of the fields, the culture of 
the lands extremely neglefted, and the total abandonment of fome, befpcak 
rather a devaftated country, or the fteril borders of a province diftant from 
the roads, the ports and towns of confumption, than the approaches of the 
capital of a great empire. 

On a vaft extent of ground which you traverfe in the environs of the roads 
• of Adrianopi.e and of Rodosto, or on the road of St. Stepiiano, you 
meet with only three or four farms, the appanage of fome eminent place or pof- 
fefl'cd for ever by fome imperial raofquc. 

In following the road the neareft to the fea-fhore, you arrive, after two 
hours’ walk, at St. Stephano, a Greek village, where the Grand Signior has, 
within thefe few years, eftablilhed a manufaflory of gun-powder, the direflion 
of which he has intrufled to an Italian. The ignorance of the Turks, in 
regard to the manufacture of powder, has always been fuch, that tliey for a 
long time purchafed that commodity of the Venetians, and have not yet fuc- 
cceded in giving it that degree of perfection which it obtains among us. The 
powder manufactured in Turkey is fcarcely fit for Ihooting, and efpecially 
for th&priming of a muiket or a piftol. The fliip-captains who frequent the 
Lf.van’e, almoft all make it an article of mcrchandife extremely advan¬ 
tageous, becaufe the Turks feek, for their piftols and carbines, the fine pow- 
dcr of Europe, and becaufe the Europeans who amufe themfelvcs in Ihoot- - 
ing, cannot dll’penfe with it. 

# 

The environs of Sr. Stephano are excellent for quail-fhooting, from the 
end of FruCtidor to the end of Vendemiaire. Ducks and teals are alfo to be 
fiaund during the winter, on the banks of the lake known under the Italian 
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mme of Ponte Piccolo*, which lies beyond the village. This lake is ex¬ 
tremely full of filh; I have feveral times feen mondrous carp that had been 
caught there; they weighed from fifty to eighty pounds, and were three 
or four feet long. 

It was on the aad of Prairial (loth of June) that we went, on foot, to 
St. Stephano, walking acrofs fields covered with thiftles, graffes, and 
plants of every fpecies which delayed our progrefs, and fatigued us greatly. 
We hoped to return the fame day by fea, in order to examine theftioref 
but as it was already late when we left the manufadlory, it was impoffible for 
us to find a boat, fo that, tired as we were, we were obliged to determine on 
making a frugal repaft at the houfe of a Greek papas, and pafs the night 
on a fopha, expofed to fleas and bugs, extremely numerous throughout 
the Levant. 

The Orientals, more fimple than ourfelves in their houfehold furniture, are 
not acquainted with the luxury of beds. They have in their houfes a cer¬ 
tain number of very light mattrefles, of wool or cotton, which they fpread 
on the floor or on the fophas at bed-time, and on which they pafs the night. 
The women take off their trinkets, and lay afide their finery j the men ftrip 
themfelves of their habit of ceremony, change their turban, and lie dow-n 
in their clothes, as well as the women. They cover themfelves with quilted 
coverlids, to which the rich add a cotton flieet, which they commonly do 
not change till it is very dirty, or almoft worn out. 

The next morning thefe mattreffes and coverlids are taken away ; they are 
ftiut up in clofcts, and the bed-chamber again becomes the drawing-room and 

■* Or the little bridge ; and in Turkiih, Koutebout-tebefme. The lake has Uken the name of the 
bridge eftablifhed on tlie narrow part which communicates with the fea. A few leagues from 
this fpot. is anotlKtr lake, Called, for the fame reafon, Ponte grande or Buyuk-tebefme. 
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eating'parlour. Among the poor Greeks, Armenians, and Jews, the whole 
family almoft always lleep in the fame room; but, among the Muflulmans, the 
apartment of the men is always feparate from that of the women. 

As the ufe of chairs and, tables is equally unknown to the Orientals, fophu 
are the principal and almoft the only articles of furniture of their apartments : 
thefe are generally put on three fides of the room, on that of the windows 
and on two of the other (ides: they are immediately placed on the flo 9 r, or 
• raifed a few inches, half a foot and even a foot, by means of a little emi¬ 
nence formed of fome planks. They are covered with beautiful printed 
callicoes, fluffs of filk, velvet, or cloth, and ornamented with cotton, filk, 
filver, or gold fringe. There are large culhions for the back, throughout 
the‘length of the fopha, trimmed with fringe and covered with the fame 
fluffs; carpets and mats‘are placed in the middle of the room. There re¬ 
mains a part of the floor, oppofite to the entrance-door, which is lower by 
five or fix inches, and which ferves as a paffage for going to the lateral 
, chambers. 

The fopha ferves as a feat during the day, and as a bed during the night: 
there it is that the Orientals pafs the day, fquatted, with their legs croffed, 
and that, at night, they place their mattreffes for fleeping. Frequently, in 
order not to wear the fopha too much’, they remain on the carpet or on the 
mat, and, at night, for want of other mattreffes, they fleep on the fopha, after 
having taken off the cover by which it is ornatnented. 

It may be conceived that this manner of living on the floor, on carpets or 
mats which cannot be fvvept, and which are ncgleded to be beaten or fliaken, 
in wooden houfes, in a hot climate, among a people wtio are fcarcely ac¬ 
quainted with the ufe of linen, who keep on their garments during the night, 
and do not take them off in general till they are worn our, fleas, bugs, and all 
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the vermin which adhere to the dirty and negligent man, muft be extreiftely 
numerous; thk too was what made us fuffer moft in theeourfe of out tra¬ 
vels, becaule it was in^oihble for us to fecure ourfelves againll thofe infers 
when we were obliged to lie down in a place which was infefted by them. 

• 

It was not enough for the fleas and bugs to prevent us from fleeping $ we 
were, bcfides, lighted by ^ lamp which was burm‘ng before the image of 
the virgin, as is the praflioe night and day in all the Greek houfes of the 
Xevant. We durft not extinguifh it: we fliould have affliffed too much the< 
worthy prieft at whole houfe we had Hopped, and who had received us with 
the greateH politenefs. 

We had obfervcd, in going to St. Stephano, the double ditch and the 
double wall which fecure Constantinople by land, and which have been fo 
well preferved, notwithHanding the various attacks which that city has ex¬ 
perienced : we wiflied, on our return, to take a look at the wall which formerly 
defended It by fea, from one extremity to the other, and which extended all 
along the harbour as far as the environs of Aijup. We embarked the 
next morning in a caique, and, in an hour and a half, we were before the little 
circular fort, known by the name of the Seven Toilers, fituated at the fouthern 
extremity of the city. It is nothing more at the prefent day but a State 
prifon, in which the ambafladors ank agents of foreign powers are Ihut up 
when the Turks are at war with them. 

The walls which are afterwards feen, are partly deftroyed. Here are to be 
remarked various inferiptions which indicate the period of the works which 
the Greek emperors erefled. Here are likewife to be feen pieces of pillars 
which the Turks employed when they repaired the breaches occalioned by 
the fiege that they carried on before they nude themfelves mafters of the 
city. 
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We foon arHved at the gate of DAOui>~PjcBAt near which is the ancient 
harbour of Theodosius or of Eleuther. Wc flopped further on at 
CATiKGA-LiMAiTii OT the galley-harbour, conftrufted by Julian, repaired 
by Mahomet II, at this day choked up, and, in a great meafure, tranS'- 
■ formed, as well as the other, into kitchen-gardens. 

Thefe two harbours, ufelefs to the navy, would, neverthelefs, be deepened 
and kept up by a nation more enlightened than that of the Turks, becaufe 
. they would facilitate the conveyance of proviflons and merchandife into every 
quarter of this great city, whole uneven and hilly ground fcarcely permits 
the ufe of carts. 

We rowed upwards,of an hour along the walls of the city before we 
arrived off the feraglio. • Here, cypreffes, pines, and plane-trees rife above 
the outer wall; farther on, various irregular buildings, feveral domes and 
minarets of mofques are to be remarked in this vaft enclofure which was oc¬ 
cupied by the ancient Byzantium ; by the fea-fide are feen a few kiofks, 
whither the fultan repairs fometimes to enjoy a view of the Propontis, and 
breathe the cool air which comes every day, in fumraer, from the Black Sea. 

Having arrived at the point of the feraglio, we paffed the harbour, leaving- 
it on the left, and Scutari on the right j then we difembarked at the landing- 
place of Top-hana, fituated to the eaft of Ga^ata, 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Defcripiion of the Bofphorus and of its environs,—Arrival at Buyuk-d6r^.— 0 /“ 
the plane-tree which is there met with,—Indications of a volcano at the mouth of 
the Black Sea. 

o N the 25th of Prairial (13th of June) we refolved to go and take up our 
refidence at BuYUK-DERf, a village fituated in Europe, near five leagues 
from CoNSTAKTiNOPUE, towards the mouth of the channel, in order to be 
better enabled to vifit to a fomewhat confiderablc diflance from the city, 
the fields of Europe and of Asia, to repair with greater facility to the 
fhores of the Black Sea, and to avail ourfelves of the feafon favourable 
for obfervations, refearches, and the collefting of moll of the articles of 
natural hiftory. The fpring-plants had already done flowering, and no longer 
afforded any thing but feeds; thofe of fummer were going to flower, and 
gave us hopes of an abundant harveft. On our return from Egypt in Ther- 
midor and Frudlidor year III. we had colleAed a few late plants and a great many 
feeds; and, on returning from Persia in the year VI. (1798) we had not 
quitted Constantinople without gathering the fpring-plants. 

We went to embark at Top-hana on board a caique with three pairs of 
oars: it was neceffary to pafs through a multitude of fnarh’ng dogs which 
fatigue Europeans by their barking, and of which a perfon ought to be 90 his 
guard, becaufe they fometimes revenge themfelves unawares for the blows 
which they, from time to time, receive from the failors. The fquare which 
leads to the fleps where you embark, is large, irregular, planted with fome 
beautiful plane-trees, and adorned with a fountsAn conflru£ted within thefe 
few years by a captain-pacha. It is furmounted by a broad, wooden frame, on 
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which are crowded ornaments, gilding, fentencea, and infcriptions. At this 
period workmen were employed ill bu-lding in the park of artillery, fituated on 
the fide of the fquare, a triple row of barracks which are difpofed in the 
figure of an amphitheatre, and have a tolerably handfume effeft. In the 
. fquare were lying heaps of corn and fruit, on which turtle| and fparrows in 
great numbers were gorging thcmfelves without being in fear of the paiTengers 
or the mailer of thefe commodities. 

. The Turks have, in this refpeft, the greateft indifference: they neither allow 
themfelves to kill thefe birds nor to drive them away : fome even would think 
themfelves very happy in providing for their maintenance. “ Mu/i not thefe in', 
“ nocent creatures f fay they, '•'•find their fubfi/tence ? If it pleafe Cod, we 
“ fljall next year bane a more abundant harvejl** Some among them build, in 
various parts of their honfes, nefts not without a degree of beauty, and take 
good care not to dillurb the loves of thefe birds, ftill lefs to deftroy their 
young. Thefe religious fentiments form a Angular contrail with the unjull 
and opprelTive condu6l which they hold towards the chrillians who relide 
among them and whom they have unmercifully ftripped, and by no means 
agree with that infatiable cupidity which chara£lerifes the Turkilh nation, and 
of which I lhall frequently have occafion to fpeak. 

On receding from the water-fide, the eye extends with pleafure over the fub- 
urbs of Galata, Top-hana, Pera, Salybasari,' and Fondocli, which 
you leave on the left, and which prefents itfelf in the fprm of an amphi* 
theatre. You prefently arrive in front of the feraglio of Bechik-tache, of 
which I have already fpoken. You then fee the village of that name, together 
with thofe of Or i’a-keui, KouRou-rcHESiai, and Arnaoud-keui ; but all 
this fpace forms, properly fpeaking, only one contiguous village, where are 
feen fome very handfome houfes almoll entirely built of wood and varioully 
pi|inted: thofe belonging to the Turks are in white or red; thofe of the 
. Greeks, 
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Greeks, Armenians, and'Jeivs are o£ a blackiih brown. The latter are not 
allowed to employ the colours of the Muffulmans: in Tuak£Y, the houfes,. 
like the garments, di/linguilh the tnafler from the Have. 

0 

The ground forms, all along the channel, .a chain of fchiftofe hills, 
very fertile, covered with cypreffes, oaks, lime-trees, chefnut-trees, arbutufes, 
myrtles, brooms, and vines, which prefent an infinitely agreeable afpeft. 
Thefe hills are interrupted by fome vallies of the greateft fertility, which 
contribute to vary and embelli/h the piflure. Gardens more or lefs fpacious, 
adorned with flowers and kioiks difpofed in fuch a manner as to receive the 
current of air, and afford at a diftance a view of the channel, make thefe 
houfes places of enjoyment and delight. Mod of the rich inhabitants of 
Constantinople here pafs in Antiraer the whole day, alone, fquatted on 
a fopha, employed in fmoking, drinking cofiFee, cafting.their eyes on paflengers, 
and rolling in their fingers chaplets of coral, agate, and precious ftones. 

We landed, near the caille of Europe, in order to examine fome plants 
and flowers which ftruck us. We entered into a Turkiih burying-ground 
planted with beautiful cyprefles and a few turpentine-trees: we found among 
others, a beautiful fpecies of fennel-giant five or fix feet high, different from 
the narrow-leaved fennel giant, and feveral fpecies of campanula; we faw the 
beautiful violet, rough carabus, which 1 have deferibed and drawn in my 
Entomologie *. After having fpent feveral hours on fliore, we returned to our 
caique} we foon pafled Roumili-hissar, fituated on a Hoping ground. 
This caftlc, built under Constantine Paleoloous, laft emperor of the 
East, by Mahomet II, when he was meditating the conqueft of Constan¬ 
tinople, is much more calculated at this day to ferve as a fcare-crow, than 
td oppofe thepaflage of a fliip of the line. In fad, a fingle frigate would foon 

* Entem. ou Hi/l. Nat, dtt JnfeSet, VoL Ill. Carabe, N' 7. pi. vili. $g. 83. 
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knock to pieces all the gnn-carriages and difmount the guns which are ex- 
pofed to view on the beach, and put to flight the gunners, whom nothing 
fhelters. Tliis is the cafe with the caftle of Asia which lies on the other fide 
of the channel : its conllru&ion is no better, and cannot defend the approaches 
of the capital. 

In this place it was that Darius, king of Persia, eftabliflied a bridge of 
boats in order to carry over his army when he wifhed to make war againft 
’ the Scythians. By this place too it was that the crufaders, animated by a holy 
zeal, entered Asia, in order to deliver the Holy Land from the yoke of the 
Mahometans. 

Wc followed the coaft of Europe, becaufe the waters which come from 
the Black Sea, form a current more rapid in the middle of the channel and 
towards the coall of Asia. The caiques which are afcending, all follow the 
fame route, whereas, in returning to Constantinople, mariners take care 
to keep in the middle of the channel, and even to approach the coaft olf 
Asia a little more than that of Europe ; which facilitates their return, 
efpecially if a light northerly wind allow them to fpread their fails. 

If we confider the quantity of water which the Black Sea receives from 
the Danube, the Dniester, the Dnieper, and the Don, as well as from 
a great number of rivers and torrents which defcend from Mount Caucasus 
and the hills of Mingrelia, or which come from Georgia, Armenia, 
and Natolia, we fliall perceive that, confined in a bafin too narrow, thefe 
waters would have been obliged to fpread themfelves more in order to pro¬ 
vide for a greater evaporation and put themfelves in equilibrio, had they not 
found an iflue through the Bosphorus and the channel of the Darda¬ 
nelles. It is by this means that the furplus of the waters of that fea is in- 
ceflantly flowing out, and is poured into the Mediterranean : and this is 
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what explains to us why the waters of the Bi.ack Si a and thofe of thd 
Propontis are lefs fait than thofe of the Mediterranean and of the 
Ocean. 

The current is fo ftrong, that the channel, in fome places, rather refembles 
a river than an arm of the fea: it is feen to oppofe the progrefs of a fhip when 
the fouth wind blows but faintly. Thediredion of the coalts compels the 
waters to fet more towards thofe of Asia, and to form on that fide a more 
rapid current; however, at the point of Arnaoud-keui, one is obliged to 
afcend by tracking, by means of a rope .which is thrown to fome failors who 
remain continually on the Ihore. The waters, in this part, have fuch a 
rapidity, that it would be impolllble to proceed by rowing without going to a 
diftance from the land: but when this obftacle is overcome, the current is 
fcarcely any longer perceptible, and even, in various places, the diredion 
of the capes caufes the waters to afcend, as in rivers; which favours the 
progrefs of a boat, as is to be remarked, in a very evident manner, from 
Top-hana to beyond FoNDoct-i, becaufe the waters, fetting with impetuofity 
on the advanced point of the feraglio of Constantinople, they there di¬ 
vide : one part of them makes the tour of the harbour, returns along Has- 
KEUi, the Arfenal, Galata, Top-hana, and afeends afterwards to Fondo- 
CLi and Bechik-tache, while the other fets immediately into the Sea of 
Marmora. This feparation of the waters, as well as their diredion, is much 
more apparent after a heavy rain, when they are difturbed by the fmall river 
which difeharges itfelf into the head of the harbour. 

This circular motion of the waters of the channel, united to that of 
the fmall river of which I have jull fpoken, rids the harbour of Constan¬ 
tinople, as I have faid elfewhere, of the ordures which the Tuiks throw into 
it, and at the fame thne fweeps away all the filth which the rain-waters carry 
into it in winter from every part of the city, and which would not fail to 
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choke it up -oti«ada^ becaufe the Turks, by no means fufceptible of forefight, 
would be at no expenfe for keeping it in order. 

For a long rime we fiiw flocks of birds palling and repafling continually to¬ 
wards the middle of the channel, fkimming the furface of the water and flying 
whh the greateft fwiftnefs. The F.uropeans defignate thi tn by the n.ame of 
dtimvedf'ntlsj becaufe they think that they fee in them refllefs beings, tor¬ 
mented by the wifli of proceeding inceflantly from the Blatk S^a into 
the Mediterranean, and from the latter into the former. As foon as we 

• 

had jialffd the firfl caflle, we dircOed our boatmen to recede from the roaff, 
and advance tow.irds the middle of ihe channel. Our inteniioii was to fiioot 
at thefe birds, in order to afeenain their fpecie.s, and to piefcrvc fowic of 
them. We fuon came up to them: they pafled fufficiciitly near the caique 
ia whicli we were, to permit us to kill feveral at every fliot. The Lcatmeu 
were Turks : they at firll rowed without repugnance towards the birds 
which the firfl: difeharge of our pieces had brought down ; but, becaufe* we 
would not allow them to cut their throat, which would have damaged the 
plumage, we had the greatefl diftlculty to make them row afierwaids to¬ 
ward ihofe which a feconJ difeharge had alfo brougi.t down j fo that, foon 
participating ourl'clves in the compailion with whicli the fight of thefe 
birds flruggling with death iniifl infpire all, we v..ry quickly fniothercd them 
and contented ourfelves with taking four of them. We wrapped them up in 
a cloth in order to conceal them Iroin the fight of our boatmen, and to pre- 
ferve their plumage ; after which we again direfted our route towards the 
coafl of Euroi’f. 

The Muffuliuans, from a feiuiment of piety or religion, arc in the habit of 
cutting the throat or chopping o:f the head, of all the animals wliich they bring 
down by a miifleet fliot or oflierwifc, even when they are quite dead. This 
cufloin is fo gciieially and fo rtligioufly olTirved, that, in the diflerent cmin- 
voL. 1. 1. tries 
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tries which we vifited, we were feldom able to obtain even for any money, that 
the throat of the birds which were brought to us fliould not be cut; and when 
we were prefent, it was frequently very diihcult for us to prevent it. 

The bird'that we had juft taken is a flight variety of the petrel-puffin*. 
It diifers fro;n it by its make being a little finaller and by the bill being en¬ 
tirely black. By the account of feamen, it makes its neft on 'the fliores of 
the Black Ska, and fcarcely lives on any thing but fifh. Its flefli is not 
good to be eaten. 

We foon reached the point of Yjent-keui, whence we had a charming 
view of Tarapia and Buyuk-dere. Having arrived off Tarapia, our 
eyes were direfted with pleafure towards the Black, Sea, which we difeo- 
vered at the diftance of upwards of two leagues : our imagination was al¬ 
ready meafuring its extent; we were already impatient to vifit its fliore; 
and, like new Argonauts, we were already forming the projeft of carrying off 
from ihefe regions all the produdions of nature, in order to convey them into 
our own country. Circumftances, as will be feen, fomewhat counterafled 
our projefts, and forced us to direft our firft fteps into countries better 
known, more frequented, but no Icfs interefting. 

We arrived at an early hour at Buyuk-dIrI : it was a holiday. In the even¬ 
ing, we wiflied to take a walk in the meadow, and fee the famous plane-tree 
which had long fmee been mentioned to us, and of which fome travellers have 
given a flight defeription. Seven or eight trees of an enormous fize, ad¬ 
hering at their bafe, rife circularly and leave in the middle a rather confi- 
derable fpace. A great many Greeks and Armenians were feated on the 
turf, under the ftiade of thefe trees, and fmoking their pipes: different 

• Proctllaria pujfinus. 
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groups of Turkifh and Armenian women, veiled and furrounded by their 
chiklren, were feared apart: fome Greek women richly drefled, more or lefs 
handfome, fixed the looks and the attention of fome Europeans whom the 
crowd of people had attrafled. Several Turks were in the enclofure of the 
•plane-tree, fmoking their pipe, and drinking coflee which had jufl been pre¬ 
pared for them hard by. 

The moment was not favourable for the obfervations which we wifhcd to 
, make; however, we approached the tree, and when we were by the fide of 
the Turks they invited us to fit down near them : they oEFered us pipes and 
coffee which we accepted, and, by means of a French drogueraan who accom¬ 
panied us, we carried on a cemverfation not very important. We had an op¬ 
portunity of feeing -at our hotel two of thefe Turks, and of offering them, in 
our turn, an excellent dhiner and the beft wine that is drunk in Constanti¬ 
nople. 


The plane-tree often prefents at its bafe a confiderable expanfion of a di¬ 
ameter double and triple that of the trunk, and which may exceed thirty feet, 
as we have feen in fome places, fo that it frequently happens, when the tree 
dies of age, that it fends forth all round the flump, fhoots which form fo 
many new trees; this, no doubt, is what has happened to the plane-tree of 
Buyuk-deke. We remarked, indeed, that the feven or eight trunks of which 
it is formed, appear to have a common origin, and that they are all connefted 
by their bafe. 

The plane tree grows naturally throughout the East : it is common 
on the banks of the rivulets- in Gkeece, in the iflands of the Archipe- 
lago, on the coaft of Asia Minor, in Syria, and in Persia. Its wood is 
not inferior, for cabinet-work, to any wood of Europe; it takes a beauti¬ 
ful polifh, and is very agreeably veined. The Perfians employ no other 

for 
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for their furniture, their doors, and their windows. This tree deferves to be 
more generally cultivated inFuANcr, as well on account of the qualities of its 
wood, as from theireauty of its foliage and the cool Iliade which it affords. 
It acquires, in a good foil a little inoift, a fize at which no European tree 
ariives. 

It is well known that the Romans conveyed this tree into Italy, and 
that they propagated the culture of it to fuch a degree in their gardens and 
country-houfes, that Pliny and Horace exclaimed againfl the abufe 
which was made of it in their time. It was then difficult to make a better 
choice, and to procure a tree more beautiful and better calculated for af¬ 
fording a cool fhade. There was, according to Pliny, a plane tree, in Cy¬ 
prus, and another at the fountain of Gortyna in Crete, which preferveJ 
their leaves all the year. We inuft, doubtlefs, place this affertion among the 
fables which antiquity has tranfmitted to us, or at Icafl; confider thefe trees as 
different from common plane-trees. 

or ihcCxMATVALJ.Er^ is a village fituated in the broadeft part 
of the channel, on a fort of gulf, about fix miles from the Black Sea. The 
houfes Hand on the fea-fhore, and occupy near a mile in extent: thofe be¬ 
longing to moft of the ambaffadors, built in the European tafie, are re¬ 
markable for tfaeir elegance and the beauty of their gardens. As this vil¬ 
lage is fcarcely occupied except by Europeans, Greeks, and Armenians, it 
would be an infinitely agreeable place of refidence, if the ambaffadors would 
bring thcmfclves to lay afide, efpecially in the country, the ceremony, eti¬ 
quette, and preferences which accompany them every where. The man who 
is fond of good living, and who is not in a condition to procure it for himfelf 
at his own home, finds at their table the reward of his complaifance and the 
indemnification of the incivilities.which he is often obliged to put up with. 
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The Armenian women, here as elfewhere, live retired, and do not appear 
in the ftreets unveiled ; the Greek women live with as little conftraint as in the 
capital, and contribute to render the monotony of fociety fupportable. It were 
to be wiflied, however, that they joined, to a face generally handfome and to 
. their natural gaiety, a mind more cultivated, a heart more loving, and that they 
(hewed lefs avidity for money and lefs tafte for trifles. 

The channel anciently known under the name of the Basrugxirs of Thrace,. 
is near feven leagues long, and about twenty miles from the point of the 
' feraglio of Constantinoi’le to the Cyanean lllands. It is not two miles in 
its ^reateft width, and it is fo narrow in feveral places, that fome ancient 
authors have advanced that a perfon may hear the birds fing from the one 
fliore to the other, and that two men may eafily hold a converfation acrofs the 
channel. 

The next day after our arrival at Boyuk-d^rb, the weather being very 
fine, and the water perfedly ftnooth, we haflened to go on the Black Sea, 
in order to vifit the (hore at fome diftance from the mouth of the channel. 
We frequently landed, as well to examine the coaft, as to obferve the plants 
and the various produdions of nature that were there to be met with. 


As foon as we had pafled the village, we wereftruck at feeing on both (hore.s,. 
indications of a volcano which we followed for an extent of feveral leagues. 
We diftinguiflied every where rocks more or lefs changed or decompofed; 
every where accumulation and confufion atteft the adion of fubterraneous 
fires; we perceived jafpers of various colours, carnelians, agates, and chaU 
cedonies in veins among porphyries more or lefs changed ; a breach by 
no means folid, almoft decompofed, formed by fragments of trap, agglutinated 
by calcareous fpar j a handfome porphyry on a rocky bafe of greenilh trap, 
coloured by copper : in Ihort, we faw, over an extent of upwards of half a 

league. 
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league, a hard rock of trap of a greeniflu blue, in like manner coloured by 
copper. 

It is this laft, no doubt, that occaHoned the ancients to give the name 
of CvAKEM or CrANEAN' Ihlands to fome iflets which were fituated at the 
mouth of the channel, near the coaft of Europe. At this day they are no¬ 
thing more ^han very fmall rocks; which leads us to believe that their fizc 
has diminifhed frtom the conflant a^ion of the waters which hav« eaten them 
away and undermined them by degrees. Thefe rocks were alfo called SrEtri.r- 
oades, becaufetliey appeared united or joined, according to the piace whence 
they were viewed. As they are more or lefs apparent, according a.s -ti.u 
north or fouth wind raifes or lowers the waters in this part, theGici ks, al¬ 
ways incline^ to the marvellous, have fuppofed that .hefe iflands vi 'rrc float¬ 
ing and infinitely dangerous to imprudent or inattentive mariners. 

On one of thefe rocks the Romans erefted an altar to Apojli.o, which, at 
Constantinople, is improperly called PoA/pEr’s Seve.al ravcllers 

have made efforts to read the Latin infeription which is there to be found ; 
but the letters are at prefent fo effaced, that it is difficult, perhaps even impofli- 
ble, to accomplifh that talk. 

We had not ume to fee whether the indications of a volcano extend to a great 
diftance in Asia, becaufe about ten or eleven o’clock in the morning the wind 
blew from the northern quarter, and raifed a great fwell on the fea: it would 
have been imprudent, in a fmall caique, to crofs fiom the point of Europe, 
where we were, to that of Asia. We contented ourfclvcs with coafling 
the European fhore for fome time, and with convincing ourfelves that the 
indications of the volcano extend on that fide to upwards of a league. 
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The width of the channel, at its mouth, is from eighteen to nineteen 
hundred toifes. The entrance is defended, on each fide, by fortifications 
crefled by Baron de Tott, and augmented lately by foine French en¬ 
gineers. The Turks, through ignorance, through foreign influence, or through 
motives of economy, have always oppofed the execution of the plans which 
the engineers prefented to them, though it was very important for them to- 
deptiv' thei- natuia' enemies of the means of coming to diflurb them even 
in their ccpiral. In faft, it would be very eafy for the Ruflians, at this mo¬ 
ment, to penetrate into the v.hannel, with a northerly wind, and to ad¬ 
vance as; far as Constantinople, becauiv the batteries being few in number 
ai’d X; d, the guns would foon be difmouiited by the fire of a line-of-battle 
^ sip. fleer, befides, would efcap‘=* by receiving a few fliot, if the Turk- 

lih gutiK'-r. .vere mor fkllful, more exercifed and more active t' an they are. 

• 

At feme diflance from tliefe fortifications, there is In Europe and in Asia a 
lig! cLoufe +or guiding mariners and pointing out to them the mouth of the 
channel; vM(.h does not prevent fliipwrecks from being very frequent when 
the wind is a little flrong, becaufe the Turks and Greeks, navigating on the 
Sea, without a compafs and at a little difiance from the land, are 
cafily difconcerted when they lofe fight of the coaft, or no longer difiinguilh 
where they are. Frequently it happens to them, when the weather is foggy, to 
take a direftion contrary to that of their cuurfe. Citizen Beauchamp, 
.eturning from Trebisond, met with a Turkifli fliip which was fiecring to the 
ea'ilvvard, thinkine that flie was fianding for Constantinople: be had no 
fmall difficulty to convince the maficr his miftake and perfuade him to fol¬ 
low the veflel in which he was embarked- > 
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CHAPTE.R IX. 

An error to he found in the Charts of the Black Sea.—Giant's Mouniain.-^Earth- 
quake.—Environs of Belgrade.— Mine of f^l wood.—Mode of fijhing followed 
in the environs of Conftantinople. 

'* 1 '' 

1 HE fanaticifm and ignorance of the Turks having always oppofed a bar¬ 
rier to the navigation of the European powers on the Bi.ack Sua, it fni- 
lows that the charts publiflied to this day are very *defe£liva. Citizen Bi Atj- 
CHAMP having been requefted, by the National Inflitute, to determine, in a 
precife manner, the true pofition of the "capes and, principal towns ruuated 
on thatfea, could never procure the confent of the Porte to farnifh him with 
the means nor permiQion to go thither to make his obfervations. 'I'he 
promife even of communicating the refults which he might ob ain. had no 
elFe£l on the Turkifli government or on the captain-pacha. The latter an- 
fwered the drogueman who w'as fpeaking to him on the fu^ jed j “ We have 
“ navigated on this fea for a long time pajl ; we do not want to he better 
“ acquainted with ity and all your obfervations would tend only to give a more ex- 
“ ad knowledge of It to our enemies.*’ 

However, by dint of foHcitalions, Citizen Beauchamp obtained permidion 
to travel "as a naluralill, and it was under this title that he furveyed the court as 
far as Tr 113ISONn. It refults from his obfervations, that the fouth court ad¬ 
vances in foine places about a degree more towards the north, that Capes 
KiRENPE and Inuje are nearly in the foriy-fecond degree, that the Gulf 
of Samson is much deeper, and that Trebisonu is five or fix leagues more 
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to the wcflward than it is laid down on (he .chants. We had not the 
nieaijs of^feeing the eaflern coaH. and of dctecUng (lie errors concerning it. 
Thus It is that a fanatic aiul anti-focial nation prevents, not only the diflufion 
of know ledge at home, Init alfo objeds to others coming thither for the 
purpofe of difeovering ufeful truths. 

It is, undoubtedly, nccdlefs to cllablifli hypothefes and enquire whether 
there was a period when the waters of the Black Ska, after having broken 
‘their dam, made an irniprion into iho!e ol the Mkoitcrr anean, or whether 
tlie communication of thofo two feas be as ancient as their formation ; it 
ought to be fufficient for a traveller to Rate fads: indudions will be eafily 
drawn from them, when we (liall have actiuired a more exad knowledge of 
hical circumllai ces. We regret not having had it in our power to vifit all 
tl^e flioiL's of the Bl -iCK Sj.a, in order to examine whether they indicate that 
the waters had rifen formerly to a height above that whicli they have at ihis 
day, and whether, after having broken the dam which the lands oppofed to 
them, they have not fallen all at once to the point w'here they now remain. It 
is not to be doubted that the fudden fall of the w'^aters. If it had taken place, 
would have left manifefl traces; the lands would prefent at a diftance confi- 
dcrable flrands, imperceptible declivities, recent veftiges of marine bodies, 
fee. &c. 

Oppofite to BuYUK-DERii is to be remarked in Asia, a hill a little more 
elevated than the other, fiiuated on the Ihore of the channel.; it is known by 
the name of Cr.iNi'ii I\iouN‘r.:i.\’- •. it is famous from ah infinite number of 
fables accredited, and from the fuppofition that there exifts on it the grave 
of a giant. This hill is fchiflofc, and has nothing remarkable but the ferti¬ 
lity of its foil. Grafs grows there in abundance, vegetation is vigorous, and 
the number of fcarcc and curious plants is fufiiciently confiderablc to merit 
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the attention of the botanift. One part had been laid down in corn; a nu¬ 
merous flock came every day to graze on the other. 

From the top of this hill are to be admired various profpefts infinitely agree¬ 
able and diverfified : on one fide, is perceived the Bn ack Sjsa : on the other, 
the Sea of Marmora: the eye extends with pleafure over the fertile, hilly, 
and wild foil of Europe and Asia, and one follows with a fort of rapture all 
the windings of the channel. 

We afterwards drolled over different hills covered with brooms, rock-rofes, 
arbutufes, and heath: we found the famous hellebore of Hippocratls, the 
daphne ponlica very common, a beautiful fpecics of buplcurum, and a lafcrpiiium 
which yielded us, in preparing it, a fpecies of refinous gum very odoriferous, 
fomewhat fimilar to gum ammoniac. We faw a great number of Greeks 
employed in tearing up the ftumps of the arbutus, in order to make charcoal 
of it, as, in the department of the Var and elfewhere, an excellent charcoal is 
made with the ftumps of the tree heath and the brujh heath. 

On the aSth of Prairial (i6fh of June) at a few minutes paft eleven o’clock in 
the morning, wx felt a flight ihock of an earthquake : the weather was then 
perfectly calm, the air a little foggy, and the heat fomewhat powerful. It is 
well known that, in all times, thefe countries have been expofed to violent 
fliock'!. Hiftorians relate that the temple erefled by Constantine the Great 
to divine wifdoni, was thrown down by an earthquake a little time after its 
conftrmdion. The fuperb church of St. Sophia, built by Justinian on the 
ruins of the temple itfelf, fufi'ered a little at another epoch. In 1309, under 
the reign of Bajazet, a great part of Constantinople was likewife 
thrown down by a violent earthquake: but Bithynia, all the fouth coaft; of 
the Black Sea, almoft; all Asia Minor, and elj>ecially Syria, are ftill more 
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fubjed to it. Smyrna has been fcvcral times deilroycd almoft to the very 
ground. Bursa, Nicea, and NfcoctMiA have experienced the fame fate. 
We fliall fpeak el.'cwhere of the caifhquakes of Syria on the occafion of 
that which, during our flay in Persia, threw down a great part of the houfes 
of Latakia. 

A few days after, we direfted our fleps towards the valley of Buyuk- 
Di2r£ ; wc crofled a wood of chefliut-trees and oaks j we pafled under the firfl 
aquedufts, and, after two hours’ walk, we arrived at Belgrade, a fmall vil¬ 
lage m here the atnbafladors formerly paflTcd the furnmer, but which they have 
abandoned by degrees, becaufe the air is become infalubrious, fince the 
'I’urks have negle(fled to keep in order and cleanfe the little lake which 
lies near the village. This lake has been formed in a valley, by means of a thick 
wall which flops the rain-waters and thofe of fome little fprings w’hich run 
thither. It furniflies a part of the water ‘which has been brought to Con¬ 
stantinople for the wants of the inhabitants. 

In Persia, we have feveral times feen fuch walls erefted for the irriga¬ 
tion of the lands. This method is fo Ample, that we are furprifed that it is 
not generally adopted ’in countries where water is w^anting, in regions 
where the pioduftions are infinitely more confiderable and more valuable, 
when, during the fummer, there can be introduced on a foil, a quantify of 
water fufficlent for the watering of the plants which it is there wiflicd to culti¬ 
vate. In all mountainous countries, in gorges, in places where a valley 
grows narrow, a wall in mafonry may be conftrufled, and firencthened on 
the outfide by earth brought for that purpofe. There would neceflarily be 
formed during the winter and fpring, the ordinary feafons of rains, a 
lake more or lefs extenfive, according to the difpofltion of the ground and 
the choice that may have been made of it. This water may afterwards be 
diflributed, either for the wants of a city, as at Constantinople, or for the 
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irrigation of lands filuated below, as in Persia. It will, in certain places, be 
fufficiently abundant to afford fcveral fountains to a town, and to water, be- 
fides, a part of its territory. 

In the environs of Belgrade, are met with feveral little villages, at no¬ 
great diflance from each other, almofl all inhabited by Greeks. The fields 
prefent fome degree of culture ; vineyards and a few gardens are tlicrc to be 
feen. All this country affords fine cluftcr or ftalk-fruited oaks *, whofe wood 
is very hard and very fit for fhip-building. Various aquedufts conflrucled by 
the emperors of the East, for the purpofe of bringing water to Const. \nti- 
Koi’LE, attraft admiration. 

7 'he CLvIrons of Belgrade are very well calculated for /hooting j you may 
there kill pheafants, woodcocks, red partridges, feveral fpecies of ducks, hares, 
roes, and fometimes red deer. C^ails are very plentiful in autumn ; you alfo 
fee the fiarling, the thrufh, the blackbird, the turtle, the roller, the lorior, 
the cuckoo, and almofl all the birds of Europe. 

For fome days pafl we had feen, in the evening and during the night, little 
phofphoric bodies feattered in great numbers in the air, crolling each other in 
every dire£lion, fucceeding each other, tracing a luminous track and difap- 
pearing with the rapidity of lightning. We foon difeovered that this was the 
little Italian glow-worm t> the male and female of which arc equally pro¬ 
vided with wings, and equally luminous. 

We had long known that there exiflcd a coal-mine on the fliorcs of the 
Black Sea, and another in the environs of Rodosto j but we had not yet 

* Clienc a grappe. ^tcrcui raccmdfa, Lamarck. Enc^'cL No. l. 

•}• Lampyrit Italica. 
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taken any flop towards feeing them. Some Armenians who had recently 
obtained permiflion from the captain-pacha to work the former for the wants 
of the arfenal, were very glad to have a converfation with us on that fubjecl: 
their objeft was to learn from us the means of working their mine, from 
which they as yet drew but a coal of bad quality. We wllhed to proceed to 
the fpol, which gave them great pleafurc ; fo that, in the courfe of Thermidor, 
vve fet out from BuyuK-DtRs, in order to repair thither. We crofled a 
country very uneven, a little mounlainous, at firfl; volcanic, then fchiftofe, 
uncultivated, covered with rock-rofes, arbutufes and broom : we went to three 
or four fmall villages, and we arrived on the fliores of the Black Sla, after 
having walked near half an hour on a low fandy ground, covered with a pretty 
bindweed with oval, downy leaves 

The coaft, elevated upwards of twenty toifes, alniofl; perpendicular for a great 
extent, prefents nothing but a mixture of clay and calcareous earth, gray or 
bluifli, in which are to be remarked a few veins, more or lefs thick*, ol 
vegetable fubftanccs, and cfpecially of pieces of wood very diftinguiiliabk’, 
which have not yet entirely reached the ftate of charcoal. The w'aters of 
the fea, when violently agitated by a wind rather ftrong fi om the north or 
the call, come to the very edge of the coaft; but when they arc frnooth or 
nearly fo, there is fecn for a great extent a ftrand of fcveral toifes in breadth, 
covered with ftoncs and pebbles. 

The Armenians worked this coaly fubllance otdy by cutting perpendicularly 
all the foil j this occafioned them a confidcrable expenl'e for which they re¬ 
ceived no indemnity, fmee they did not yet procure any real coal. We had 
fomc difficulty to make them underftand that it was neceffary to form gal¬ 
leries anipenetratc into the mine. But, as we conjcftiired, either that the 
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mine was good for nothing, or that the coal would be much lower, we prxN 
vailed on them to clear away the foil and penetrate into the veins which they 
/hould difeover beneath. “ If your firft eflays,” added we, “ Ihould not pra- 
“ cure you a better coal than that which you have hitherto obtained, reli»- 
“ quifli your undertaking,*’ 

\ 

The mine which lies in the environs of Rodosto on the Propontis, ap¬ 
pears to be of better quality than that on the Ihores of the Bi.ack Sea, were 
we to judge from fome fpccimcns taken at the furface; for it has not yet 
been worked, though it is at a little dillance from the fea. We were alTured 
that it extended afar, and that it was met with again in the environs of Ereci. r. 

In all feafons of the year, fifli is extremely common in the Propontis, 
the Bosphorus, and the Black Sea.; but as the,Turks make very little ufe 
of this food, and as there is fcarcely any other than the table of the Europeans 
and that of the rich Greeks and Armenians which are fet out with it, it follows 
that there are very few filhermen throughout the East, and that at Con¬ 
stantinople even few perfons apply themfelves to this kind of induftry, 

We are not here fpeaking of faked filh which comes in the way of tradi, 
from the Black Sea, or from foine countries of Greece : as it is at a low 
price, it is in requefl with the poor Greeks, Armenians and Jews, who make 
of it a rather great confumption. 

The mode of filhing the moil followed in the environs of the capital, con- 
fifts ill erefting in the places which are known to be frequented by ftationary 
fiflies or by fiffies of palTage, a fcaffold in the form of an X, on the top of which 
a man places himfelf in order to obferve the moment when the net, fpread at 
the foot of it, is full of fifli; at the hgnal which he gives, the net is drawn, 
and the filh are taken. 
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The bonito, which fome Ichthyologifts improperly take for the young tunny, 
is there in great plenty, efpecially at the end of the fummcr and in autumn. 
The bearded mullet, xhQpageau*^ the dorado, the turbot, the niackarel, the 
foie, the whiting, are the hibes the mod in requell and the moll common of 
thofe feas. 

In the environs of Constantinoi-lk, are alfo taken various fhell-filh more 
or lefs elleemcd by the Greeks. The oyller is abundant and very well fla¬ 
voured. Muffles there acquire a confiderable fize. Lobllers and fea eray-lilh 
are there to be eaten in great plenty: the latter is as good there as in the 
South ofFaANCE. 

The dolphin appears nor unircquently in every leafon of the year. Thefe 
lllhes are feen to come ia flioals into the very harbour, and play on the fur- 
face of the water, efpecially W'hen the fea is fmooth, and the wind blows 
from the fouth quarter. 'J’he people of the country, more ignorant and more 
credulous than the ancients, relate rcfpedling the dolphin an infinite number 
of dories all equally ridiculous, which we fhall difpenfe with repeating. 

• We are ignorant what litli is here meant; but we will take an opportunity of informing onr 
;-:ader8, when \vc have confiiUcd the Author.—Tr£/n/7(j/s>r. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Excurfton to Princes’ IJlands.—Amufcment ’which is there to be found. — Deferif)- 
tion of them.—Their culture and their produdlions,—Advantageous pofition for 
the rjlahliflment of a lazaretto. 

w. had already made two excurfions to Pimnc i:s’ the one in 

MefTidor, the other in "J’iicrmidor: we rcfolved, towards the end oi FruCtidor 
year I, (1793) to go thiihcr for the third time, in order to examine them 
completely and to afeertain all their produiT;ions. Several of our friends ac¬ 
companied us, as well to divert themfelvcs after their occupations, as to flioot 
quails, extremely plentiful and very cafy to be* killed in this feaibn. A 
merehant was fo kind as to receive us into his country-houfe and take on 
himfelf all the details of the expenfe. We hired two large caiques, and. In 
two hours, with a light breeze from the north north-eaft, we reached the har¬ 
bour of Prim Kipos, nearly twelve miles dillant from Galata. The fea was 
fo fmooth that no one was fick; fo that we were able to enjoy, at our eafe, the 
dilFcrent profpefls prefented to us by the coalT: of Asia. We foon paffed 
Chalcroon, the deep bay which lies beyond it, and the cape planted with 
cypreffes which comes next, and on which the Turks have eredled a light-houfe. 
We left at adiftance on the right, Prota and Antigona; we approached 
nearer to Chalkis, and we arrived at Prinkipos before fun-fet. 

The town is fituated on the eafl part of the ifland, along the fea-lhore : it 
is almoft entirely peopled by Greeks, the greater part mariners or cultivators. 
Its population may be eftimated at two or three thoufand inhabitants. The 
coaft of Asia being diflant only about two leagues, (hips anchor in all 
fcafons with fafety, under flielter of all thefe illands, but more particularly at 
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one or two caMos* from the village of Ctialkis and Prinkipos : the 

cainues conic an J nu'or along the fliore, to a fort of quay. 

The difliculiy f^f repairing to Constantinople, when the weather is bad 
or tlie wind a little too itrong, has induced the ainbaiTaJors auJ agents of fo¬ 
reign pow'ers, to prefer a rcfiJciice at Bi lgrade, Tarapia, and Bnviy- 
DERE, where the air is Icfs pure, lefs wholefome, and where the plague makes 
its appearance more frequetitly than in thefe iHands. But this difidvantage 
is compenfated by the power which they have of fetting out at all times 
from thofe three villages, in a carriage or on hoifeback, while they would 
be obliged fometimes at the itiands, to wait for favourable weather for return¬ 
ing to the capiial, whither urgent bufinefs may call them every moment. 

We arrived hr the rnolUagreeable feafon and at the period of the year when 
the concourfe of people Is the grealefl:. We had every evening, in a coffcc- 
houfe open to all the curious and all the amateurs a fight much rclillied' by 
the Turks, and frequented even by the mod decent w’omen, although it mod 
frequently reprefented fccnes at whicli Kuropean females, the mod fliamelcfs, 
would have bltillrcd to bo prefent : trire it is that thefe women did not enter 
the coffcc-houfc, but contetiled ihcmfelvcs with remaining in the dreet, whence 
they could perceive every thing. This fight is called Kam^^ucuzc, a fort of 
Ombres Chinoifes which crniditufe the delight of the cajiilal, and which indivi¬ 
duals in eafy circumdaaces procure thcmfclves from time to time at their 
own houfes. 'fhe fcenc which mod diverted the fpci::'tators,- was that of a 
hc-afs amufing liirnfelf with a Jew. We were furprifed, the ihrd time (hat we 
were prefent at the kara-gueu/.e, to fee the "J’urks, naturally t^rave and filent, 
give themfclvcs up to immoderate laughter at rlic fight of theie obrccniiics. 

“ What iuconfidency,” faiJ we% “ in a nation which breaks our againd liber- 
“ linifin with an extreme rigour, often witli ferocity, which punifhes fome- 
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■“ times with death the flighteft attack on morals, which will not tolerate 
“ proditutes, and which permits in public fuch an indecency !” 

The iflands known under the name of Princes’ Iflands, are feven 
in number, four large, and five frnall ones. The firR is called Pro'i a ; the 
fecond, Antigona; the third, Chalkis j and the fourth, Prinku'Os; to 
the fouth of the latter, lies the little ifland called Rabbit Illand j rotheweR, 
arc two fmall iRands, one of which is known by the nan.e of and the 

other by that of Vlata : the two others are nothing but nainelefs rocks. 

pRiNKiPos is the moR confiderable and the moft fertile of them all: it ap¬ 
peared to us entirely volcanic and formed of quartz, granites, &c. &c. al¬ 
tered or decompofed. The land is elevated, uneven, and hilly. It is dry and 
arid on the hills, red and tolerably fertile in the bottoms, and efpecially to the 
fouth of the town. The natural produdions are the Aitppo pine, known 
in the South of Prancp. by the name of pin blanc ; the oxycedrus or browm- 
berried juniper ; the broad-leaved phillyrea, the arbutus, the prickly pimpinella, 
the pal'j-flow'ered French lavender, the broom, the acute-leaved afparagus, the 
Cretan ciRus or rock-rofe, the turpentine-tree, a fpecies of favory, the mallow¬ 
leaved bindweed, &c. &c. 

The wild olive-tree is to be found in abundance on all the hills. We like- 
wife fuw it iii the iflands of the ARCfiipr i.ago, on the rifing grounds of 
the Hellespont and on thofe of Asia Minor, at no great diRance from the 
fca. It is fmall and Runted when it is without culture, and expofed to be 
gnawed by cattle. Does it grow naturally in all the places w-here we faw it 
Is it in fome a remnant of ancient culture ? This is a queRion on which we 
fhall avoid giving our opinion. 
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This tree does not grow on the borders of the Bosphorus nor in tiie 
environs of Cons tan riNoror:, bccaiife tiie cold is fonictimes more Ihatply 
felt there than at Princes’ lOands, on account of t!ie vicinity of the Hi ack 
SiiA. But it is to be found ftrong and vigorous in the Ibuth part oi ti);- i’l-nr- 
•PON ris, and on the fliorcs of the Him ESPONT. Some toltrnb,, fine oius are 
to be feen fcattered in the fields of Pkinkxkos. I am ignuraiu ndicthcr it be 
cultivated on the coafl of Rodosto and of ERkcui : I had no opportunity of 
vifi'ing that country. 

The culture of Prinkipos conftfls in a few fields fown with wlicat, barley, 
chich-pcas, kidney-beans, broad beans, &c. The vine i.-, not thei e abundant; 
it is planteit and rriimneJ as in the rouili of France; it yields two or three 
forts of very good grapes, from which wine is leldonr made. In this if.and 
the inhabitants prefer candying the grapes to the markets of Constantinople, 
and there felling thcin. 

Near the town are feveral gardens, in which are cultivated with no great 
{kill a few kitclten-garden plants and fruit-trees, amon^ which are diflin- 
guifhed a fpecies of fig-tree with fruit greenifh without, red within, and of an 
excellent quality. 

This ifland has feveral times ferved as a prifon or place of exile to the 
Greek princes. Among others we recall to mind that Irene, a young 
Athenian woman, born of noble but obfeure parents, raifed to the throne by the 
charms of her mind and the graces of her perl'on, fet no bounds to her ambi¬ 
tion, and ftained herfelf by various crimes after the death of Leon Por- 
PHYROGENETES, her hufliaiid. She was dethroned by NtcEi horus, one of 
her confidants, and banifhed to a monaflery of this ifland, which flie herfelf had 
caufed to be eredled *. 

• Sume autliurs fay that flic was fciit to Lejbrs. 
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Our fowJing-pj’eces procured us every day a confiderable quantity of 
quails. W e had excellent pointers, which enabled us to come very clofe to 
them before we put them up. They generally build their neds under the 
rock-rofe, the prickly pimpinella, or other little flirubs ; and as there are no 
trees in ihofe places they are very eafily ftiot. They are extremely fat and very 
well tailed; in the fjtring they are much more fcarce and lefs favouty. We 
faw fome other birds of pall'agc, fuch as turtles, rollers, loriots, thrulhes, &c. 
and in particular falcons and fparrow-hawks. 

Hares arc very fcarce atl’KiNKiPos, and rabbits are not there to be found ; 
but the latter are in plenty in the little defert illand which bears their name. 
We fometimes procured ourfclves the plcafure of this diverfion, and we al- 
W'ays brought back feveral rabbits. It is necclTary to arrive very early in the 
morning, and furprife them before they have re-entexed their burrows. 

Fifhing alTurded us fllll more refources than fowling : w'e w'ere every day 
ferved with oyflers, mufclcs, and feveral fillies, fuch as mad arel, bonlto, 
turbot, and particularly the bearded mullet. We feveral times fouiui in the 
flomacli of this lull filh a very fmall fpecies of fea-urchin which we have pre- 
ferved, and which we ftiall publifli among the other articles ol natural hiltory. 

The run from the town of Prinkii-os to that of Ciiackis is nearly-a 
league, and cliques are always to be found ready to receive palTengers. We 
had apprifed the fuperior of the monallery of the Trini'i y, of the day we 
fliould vifit his convent and take a dinner with him, in order that wc might 
not find him unprovided ; for, in general, the caloyers are very temperate 
and their fare is very fcaiitj. One is fortunate to find in their convtnr, 
honey, eggs, and forne fruit. Strangers, in order to make a return for the 
civilities which they receive under their roof, never fail to vifit the church, 
and to leave in a bafin the pieces of money which they judge proper to give. 
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This monaflery, (ituateJ on a hill alinoft in the midJle of the ifland, enjoys 
a charminj; profpfjcl: the air there is very falubrious, and it is not uncommon 
to find a iiumerc'iis fo^iety, hccaufe Europeans and even Greeks frequently go 
thither to fpend a part of the fuaimer, far from the huftle and tumult of the 
capital. We Hopped a long time to contemplate over the diK'r of the church 
the reprefentaiion of hell, purgatory, and paradife, although the painting- 
was very bad. Iltll was filled with Mulfulmans, bifliops, archbilhops, and 
Greeks richly drefi'ed ; purgatory and paradife were peopled only by c'a- 
loyers, pap-as, or prleiis, and Greeks more fuiiply dielled. AVe aiked the iriars 
who aecompa) led us, if ihty were not afruid of lorne mifehief on the part of 
tfie Turks for damning them in tliis manner. They told us that this had liap- 
peiicd to them once, but that they had got out of the Jerajte lor a little 
mom y. 'I'hey aildeti, that they iei a gpeat value on tlieir picture, and that 
they would preferve it as long as they c.tuld, without expofing themlelves too 
much. 

'rhere is another monaflery in the fouili-eafl part of the ifl.ind, remarkable 
from feviial beautitui alley s of cyirn (ks, ai>d from a wood of pines, from a Ipa- 
cious f.uilding, and from the number ol>;:lo)ers who rclide there, 'i'iie latter, 
though very agreeably fiiu.ited, efocs nor, hke tl^e other, enjoy io exteidivc and 
fo divetfified a jrrcliieel. 


There are likcw'ire two monaficries at Pmnkipos, fituated in the tnoil 
elevated and tlte n.oti lohui-y places in the ifi md. The caloyers a]tply thein- 
felves to tfie culture of iloj l,ek!s l’eioi,giiig to tlitir nioriafltry, or to fome 
branch of iriduliry uk-fiil to the eommua'iiy. 'J'heir watns are verv limited, 
becaul'e they have iitver ali iwed luxury to be Introduced among them ; their 
health is for a long time prtferved flroiig anti vigorous by moderate labour, 
temperance, and peace of mind ; and whar, perhaps, conftilutes their greateft 
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happinefs, is that the Turks do not come to diilurb the repofe and tranquillity 
which they enjoy in thefe places. 

Chai.kis islefs confidcrable than PitiNKiPos, and its village is a little lefs 
extenfive; its produdions are nearly the fame, and the foil prefents every 
where indicaiions of a volcano. On the hill neartft the village is found a 
hard, brittle rock, which appears ferruginous; and, towards the fouth-eafl 
part of the ifland, a mine of copper which appears to have been anciently 
worked : it is probably from this circumftance that it derived the name of 
Chalkis, from the Greek w^nrd virAKof, which fignifi' S copper: but we faw 
nothing that indicates the gold-mine of which Aristotj.e and Stephen of 
Bysantium have fpoken. 

If the Turks were capable of perceiving that it is eafy to fccure themfelves 
from the plague by taking againft that terrible fcourge the precautions which 
are employed in Europe, the pofition of Princes’ Iflands would, no doubt, 
be invaluable for the accomplilhinent of that objed, and for the fecurity ol the 
capital by fea : a lazaretto might be eftabliflied at Picrn'A or at An i igona, be- 
caufe thofe iflands have very few inhabitants, and Ihips anchor there in great 
fafety. In the former of thofe two iflands exifl; alfo the ruins of a village 
and two monallLries, which atteft that it is fufceptible of fome degree of cul¬ 
ture, and that it may aflbrd places for walking and recreation to perfoiis who 
might be obliged to perform quarantine. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER XL 

We etztcr a harem.—Marriage of the MuJJulmans. -^Polygamy. — Us nfults. — in¬ 
fluence of women in alt affairs, 

TTwo days after our return from Princes' Iflands, we were invited by 
a copiJgi-bachi to embark on the Bosehoh us, and proceed to vilit his mother 
who had been ill for fome time, in oide-r to give our opinion to a Greek 
phjTR'ian that attended Iier, and prei'rribe the treatment which we fhoulJ 
judge the niofi; pi o])cr. 'Tire envoy of the Republic, at w'hofe heufe we were 
at that inoinent, warmlyfoliciled us to render fervice to a man who enjoyed 
great iidli.ence with the Giand Slgnior, and who might be ufeful to the French 
ell-a'.jlin.e.i in the Li.v.-vN'r. AV'e acceded tlic more willingly to the entrea¬ 
ties of' tile invoy, as by obliging a man in power, we were enabled to faiisfy 
our cuiioliiy. In lacl, lor a long time jiull I had been wilhing to fee the in¬ 
terior of a 'I'uikilh family, and to carry anobferving eye into the very harems, 
in oriler to learn the arrangenieiits ol tfietn, and remark the cufloms wln'ch 
are there ertabliOied. Pliyfic frequently funiilhed me with this opportunity in 
the courfe of our travels, and put it in niy power to fee that, in fpite of bolts 
and ketpers, women will find means to be revenged for the tyranny of men. 


An appointment was made for the next mf>rning. "We fet out early, ac¬ 
companied by a Jrogueman atid a janizary belonging tir the legation, and 
we arrived at tlie houle ol the capidgi at the fame time as the Greek phyli- 
cian. We were rLceivtvl in a haiidfome kiolk, a fort of falooti open on the 
fides, ornamented with paintings, gilding, and Arabic leniences taken from 
the Koran. In the middle were a jet d'eau, and a balin of white marble; 
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on one fide, was a view of the Bosphorus; and, on the other, that of a beautiful 
garden, and of part of the capidgi’s houfc built witli much ekgance. 

After the cufloniary compliments, pipes and coffee were brought: we con- 
verfed for fomc time refpecling his mother’s diforder, and we learnt w.i^n fur- 
prife that the phjfician had found it a more caly matter to make his pa* 
lienl believe that (lie was bewitched, than to cure ’’tr. The capiigi then 
fj>oke to us of himfelf, and communicated to us his particular complaints ; 
he lamented bitterly that he was no longer able, as formerly, to carry Into his 
harem joy and plenfure. This man, forty odd years of age, was, in ftthcr rc- 
fpcdls, robufi and of a flrong confiltution ; he had betimes abufed the pha- 
furcs whidi he regretted, and was obliged to have tccouric to an oju'.ue com- 
pofed of ’nutcii Is the mofl: hot and moft irritatiiig, in order to difeharge 
his duties of hulband on the ii’ght from Thurfday to'hdiJay, according to the 
precept of Mahomet. 

After an hour’s converfation, we went to the female patient . n > fervant 
followed us. The capidgi made us crofs various apartments, the doors of 
which he himfelf opened and fhut. We arrived at a h ill rallier fpacis)us, 
furrounded on three iides by a fopha covered with a bctmtiful criii 'bn cloth, 
trimmed with gold fringe. Oil the floor were fpread a fine Egyptian 
mat and a feu 'itile rcrfian carpets. The fick woman was in the middle of 
the room on a ligltt mattrefs, furrounded by large cuflnons on which /he was 
leaning. She had her clothes on, according to the cudoni of tlie Orientals, who 
do not undrefs thcmfelves when they are ill, or when they lie down to fleep. 
When we entered her aparUneiit, flie w’ore, no doubt oil our account, a 
white mullin veil, which flie foon took oiF: two young female Haves were there 
to wait on her. 


This 
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This womr.n, wlio was near fixly year? t'K’, had an excedive embonpoint; 
(he was troubled \vi:h the vapours, and afTeAcd with a fcrofulotis complaint 
■which made its appearance on difl'erent parrs of her body. She was, in other 
refpeTs, in tolerable health, and had preferved her appetite. She told us fome 
r very hngular fforfes refpec'ting her complaints, which flic attributed, among 
other things, to a malicious fetnale Have who had bewitched her, becaufe Are 
had refufed to confent to her being married. 

During this converfation, cuiiofity had attradled the capidgi’s women 
behind a grate which feparated the room we were in from that where they 
were. We faw lifted up, from time to time, a curtain which concealed them, 
and which the. let down when we direded our looks towards them. The two 
Haves who were near us did not fail to make us feci their pulfe, and to afk us 
various queflions : they •w'ere young and very handfome; one of them, more 
bold, notwithftanding the feverity of the fick woman, who feveral times re¬ 
minded her of her indecorous behaviour, could not help putting her hanefs on 
our garments which (lie thought very extraordinary, and perhaps even indecent, 
from every part of the body being too apparent for perfons accuflomed, to fee 
men only with garments very amplci and which conceal the whole body. 

We prefcrlhed to the patient a calming opiate and the ufe of the bitter-fweet 
or fohnum dulcamara, which we had perceived in one of our excurfions to a 
village beyciud Bi-lgrA. ni:. I'he capidgi ilrongly prelTed us to come and fee 
him agnhi; which wc could not difpenfc with doing at the expiration of a 
few days. 


When wc bad left the hnufe, the Creek phyfician informed us that the ha¬ 
rem of this man was compofed of thirty Georgian and Circaffian Haves, 
intended for wailing on his wife, a young princefs to w’hom he W'as indebted 
for his inrerelt and his fortune. It was fince this marriage that the phyfi. 
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dan had brought him to the ufe of aphrodifiacs, and came pretty regularly to 
his houfe in order to inquire into their efled:. 

He likewife Informed us of the Turkifh laws relative to marriage, and com¬ 
municated to us fevcral curious obfcrvalions which his quality of i>iiyfician 
had enabled him to make in the harems. In the courfe of our travels, we 
otirfelves have had opportunities of coliccling obfervatiuns refpeding the 
MuH’ulman women, of ftudying their manners comparativjiy with thofe ot the 
Greek and French women born in the Ltv.'.NT, and of redifying the 
ideas which too great precipitation might at firfl; have made us adopt. ' The 
reader will not perhaps be difpleafed with us for the ellbrta wliich we made in 
this refpeit. 

t 

In Turkey, the law permits three manners of cohabiting with women, 
Tournefort has faid, with reafon, that a man married the firft, hired the fe- 
cond, and pur chafed the third. 

The Muflulman women live very retired, and do not appear in public with¬ 
out a veil and garments which conceal their figure and difguife their whole 
body : there is no one but the hufband and the neareft relations, fuch as 
the fathers, the brothers, and the uncle-germans, who foraetimes have accefs 
to the harems, and can fee a Muflulman woman with her face uncovered. 
The man who wifhes to marry can be acquainted with the cliarms of the per- 
fon and the attraflions of the mind of his future wife, only from the ac¬ 
count of fome female relation or friend, or of fome intermediatrix of an ad¬ 
vanced age. Commonly the latter gives every information that is wanted, 
tries to fmooth all difficulties which may arife, and prepares and arranges all 
matters. When the relations are agreed among themfelves, they fix the 
fum that the hulband fliall give as a prefent to his’wife for the price of her 
blood. An inventory is taken of every thing that belongs to the latter, in fur- 

9 niture. 
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niture, clofhes, money, or property, becaufe every thing is to be reftored 
to her in cafe of divorce or repudiation. When /he dies without children, 
the hufn.ind keeps a part of wliat he has received, and returns the other to 
the rd-itions-, as is regulated by the law. 

'/’he p-reliininarics being fettled, the future hufoand, the father or the 
neared relation of the young lady, go, with two witnefles, to tlie houfe ot the 
cadi, in order to get him to fign the articles of the marriage, and obtain a per- 
rniiTioii for it in writing, Tltc eelebration of the marriage cannot lake jtlncc 
but on the eve of the Friday, which anfwcrs, among the Mufi'uhnans, to the. 
Sunday of the Ciuiiliuns, and to the Saturday of the Jews, One or two 
days before, the young lady is conducted to the bath, where (Ire is ful jetted 
todepihatioit for the firfl time. On the day of the wedding, Ihe drefles herfelf 
in the richefl; clothes th^t /he can procure, and covers hcrfclf with jewehs, 
pearls, and pieces of money which the relations very often borrow. They 
try to embelli/h the young lady’s facd, by colouring it with red, white,- and 
blue, and by painting her eyebrows and eyelids black. In certain countries, 
they next colour the arms and hands w'ith black, paint the nails yellow or 
black, and the feet an orange colour yellow: laflly, they place with art, on 
the liead-drcfs and among the braids which hang behind, llowcrs, jicurls, 
precious /tones, and gold coin. In Ecvi-Tand inSv.tA, ihefe braids are 
very numerous and each is terminated by one or more fequins. 

'I’hus adjufled and placed on a feat more elevated than tlic fopha, flie is to 
compofe her carriage, call her eyes down or keep them /liut, while a troop 
of women Invited to the feall give tliemfelves up to joy, and various dances 
are performed, the company hnging or playing on diHerent in/truinents. 

At night, the female relations of the hu/band and fome women invited by 
them coqje with flambeaus and a noify baud of mufic to the houfe of tlic 
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young lady, in order to take her to that of the hufband. She goes out ac¬ 
companied by her female relations ami friends ; the men do not follow her, 
but remain at their homes amufing themfelves. 

Being arrived at the hufl^and’s houfe, (he is perfumed and placed on an ele¬ 
vated feat, prepared on purpofe for her.. All the women not belonging to the 
family go out a moment after, and there no longer remain any but the female 
relations of the contrafled couple. 

The bridegroom, during this time, is in another apartment, where his re¬ 
lations and fome young men whom he has invited, perfume him, drefs him in 
his richeft clothes, and fing fongs analogous to the ceremony. 

A moment after, all the men, accompanied by tlfeir mufic. Tally forth in 
order to proceed to the mofquc. They fay their prayers with the greateft 
compofure, after which they come to the door of the hulband’s houfe, where 
he enters, accompanied only by his relations. While the hulband is at the 
mofque, the bride is brought into the apartments that are intended for her. 
On returning from the mofque, the father of the hulband, or any other re¬ 
lation the moft advanced in years, leads by the hand the hulband to his 
wife, prefents him to her, and retires. There remains no one but the midwife 
or a female relation who ferves up a fupper to the hulband, while the wife 
continues Handing before him, in a very humble attitude. After fupper, the 
latter prefents to her hulband a bafm, water, and a towel, in order that he may 
walh and wipe hirafelf: Ihe then gives him a pipe and coffee, after which flie 
herfelf fups. When (he has fupped, the midwife withdraws, and the mar¬ 
ried couple rem^n by themfelves. 

The next morning, the hufband goes into another apartment, and, as foon 
as his back is turned, one of his female relations comes and fpreads on 

the 
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the door of the room the drawers which the wife has worn during the 
night. 

All the women prefent the preceding evening, more richly drefled, come to 
pay their comjjliments and give theinfeivcs up the whole day to joy. They 
. muft fee the marks of virginity of the bride; the midwife mull fhew them 
the drawers ftained with blood ; after this ceremony, Ihe folds them up, care¬ 
fully puts them by, and depofits them in the hands of the mother of the 
bride or her nearefl. female relation. 

The bride is to be that day in a modeft attitude; ihe is to obferve filence, 
keep her eyes call down and remain quiet on the fopha, while ail the women 
around her are abandoning themfelvesto joy. 

The fecond manner of a man marrying one or feveral wives, diflinguifhed 
by the name of kapin, confifts in his prefenting himfelf before the cadi, and 
binding himfelf to feed and maintain till a certain period, fuch a woman 
whom he defignates and whofe coufent he has obtained : which is attefted 
by her father or her neareft relation, and two witnelTes; to take care of 
the children that flie fhall bear and to give up to her befides, at the time of 
repudiation or at the expiration of the term agreed on, a fum of money or 
clothes, cfibfts and property ftipulated and exprefled. The children that pro- 
ceed from ihefe marriages, enjoy the fame rights as the others, and remain at 
the charge of the father when he has repudiated or put away his wife- 

It feldom happens that MulTulmans marry in this manner, becaufe women 
of a certain rank would never confent to be united to a man on fuch condi¬ 
tions, and becaufe the latter 'generally prefers to purchafe Haves, rather than 
marry in i^ekapin manner with Muffuiman women born of poor parents. 


The 
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The traffic for Haves is very exprefsly prohibited to Jews and Chriftians, 
and is allowed only to Mu/Tulmans. The law authorizes the latter to have 
whatever number of flavcs they may dcfire, and fubmits them to no fort of 
formality. The chiid.ren that they obtain are free, and fhai e, like the others, 
'in the divlfion of their property after their death. 

The law prohibits not MulTuImans from marrying a woman of a different 
religion, provided the parties bind themfelves to bring up their children in 
the religion of the father ; but it is exprefsly forbidJen to women, unlefs the 
man embraces beforehand the religion of MAiioMiiT. It puniflies with 
death a Jew or a Chriffian caught with a Maffulinau woman, in a place or in 
fuch a manner as to caufe the fufpicion of a carnal intcrcourfc. He cannot 
efcape but by embracing the MulTulman religion and marrying this woman, 
if, however, flie confent to this, and they both be unreftrifled by the ties of vred- 
lock. In the contrary cafe, the man Is carried to execution ■, the w'oman ef- 
capes a punifliment lefs fevere only by declaring that ffie was forced or taken 
by furprife, or by denying that any thing improper pafled between them. 

If the woman be married, her fate depends on -the hufband: he may carry 
his revenge fo hir even as to punifh her with death ; but frequently the fear of 
her relations reftrains his arm when ready to ftrike : he then contents hinifelf 
with repudiating her. 

It enters not into our plan to examine what were the motives which deter" 
mined Mahom;:T to allow four wives to the followers of his religion, inde¬ 
pendently of fuch a number of concubines as they could fupport. Has he 
wilhed to pleafe one fex at the expenfe of the other ? Has he thought 
by this means to obtain a greater population? In fliort, has he wifhed tofandlion 
a cullom which exiffs in Ara.bia from time immemorial ? 


Polygamy 
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Polygamy oiTcrs Inconveniences without number and fo ftrjkinjj, that every 
one iniill be alToniflied that legillators fliould have permitt^ or tolerated it. 
The firft of thefe inconveniences, and the greateft no dout>lC is that it is preju¬ 
dicial ro the population of a State; it is that it favours pedcrally; it is that 
feveral women cannot quietly lharc among them the pleafures, too felJom 
occurring, which the hufband diftributes to them: miftruft, jealoufy, hatred, 
quarrels, mufl necefl'arily eftablilh their empire in a harem and thence banifh 
true pleafure. 

It nmuiJ feein, on the firftview of the fubjeft, that polygamy Is favourable to 
population, for though the phyfical faculties of man are limited, Ije can, never- 
thelefs, in a rather Iliort fpace of lime fecundify feveral women, and obtain a 
great number of children during the courfc of his life. 

» 

But as the number of women is nearly equal to that of men, it can only be 
at the expenfc of the poor that the rich take feveral of them : a man cannot 
have four wives, without three others being deprived of them ; and, in¬ 
deed, it will not be prefumed that four women, lliut up in a harem with a 
fingle man, fometimes old and infirm, can have the fame number of children 
as whenthofe women have each a hufband, whofc favours they alone enjoy. 

The harems, it is true, are fcarcely filled with any but foreign females, 
Georgian, Circaflian, and Ethiopian flaves brought annually in the way of 
trade; but it brings alfo a greater number of male Haves ; which muft induce 
the fuppofition that, in general, the number of the men in Turkey, is at 
leaft as great as that of the women. But what proves that polygamy is pre¬ 
judicial to the population of that empire, is that, notwithfianding this great 
number of flaves of both fexes who come from European countries, from 
Asia, and from Africa, the empire is becoming confiderably depopulated, 
though there are no inllances of emigration on the part of the Muflulmans; 

though. 
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though, tor a long time^pafl:, wars there arc by no means frequent p od by no 
means dcflrudliv;;. The population of the Greeks, Armenians, a'd Je\^s, 
on the contrary, wykept up, notwithflanuing their emigration and flu lyratn y 
of the Turks in regard to them; but the former, as is well known, innr.y 


but one wife, and it is very cxprcfsly forbidden to them to have flaves .itid con-, 
cubines; which is the reafon that they marry early in life, and that few atuong 
them remain bachelors. 


The ftate of inability in which a man finds himfelfto fatisfy the defires of 
a great number of women, has fuggefted the idea of bolts, harems, and thofe 
unfortunate beings appointed to take care of them, deprived of the faculty of 
reproducing themfelves. Jealoufy, frequently atrocious, has caufed adultery to 
be punifhed with death ; and the government has thought itfeif bound, not only 
ftriSly to oppofe liberdnifra by feparating the two f^xes, but alfo to deal very 
feverely with girls or women convidled of amorous intrigues. This feverity in 
regard to morals, this feparation of the two fexes, and above all the total pri¬ 
vation of women experienced by a great number of individuals, has introduced 
in the East a paflion for boys, a pafiion reprobated by the philolopher, held in 
-bhorrehceby the legiflator, and far more immoral, far more infamous than the 
illegal intercourfe-of the two fexes, from which, befides, there refults no advan¬ 
tage to fociety. 


Through an Inconfiftency worthy of remark, the law, which always lays 
under contribution, which fometimes punifhes with death the man who gives 
way to a natural inclination, who obeys the imperious voice of Nature, tolerates 
however, and feems to permit a vice which befpeaks a total depravity of mo¬ 
rals. The MufTulmans, very auftere in o.her refpefts, give themfelves up 
without Ihame to the tafte which miileads them, and the habit of which 
they have centrafred in the early part of their life. Very far ficm blufhirg 
at this vice, they make it ferve for the graufication of their vanity, and fhew 

with 
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with f ride the objefl: of their afFeftions. This paflion is income fo ftrong 
amon,! them, that they endeavour to fatisfy it by every Mfiible means, and 
very frequently employ violence. Among other inftan^s, one occurred at 
Smyrna, where a European failor, upwards of fixty ^ars of age, was killed 
and violated by three janizaries, without there being a pollibility of obtaining 
their juft punilhment. 


Proftitutes are neither allowed nor tolerated : the government fometiraes 
deals very rigoroufly with thofe who are of the Muffulman religion. It is 
not uncommon for fome of them to be laid hold of during the night, and, 
after they have been tied up in afack with fome ftones, for them to be thrown 
alive into the fea, towards the point of the feraglio ; and yet one frequently 
meets in the ftreets of Co»)rsT'ANTiNoPLE Greek youths, dreffed in an effeminate 
manner, announcing by iheir carriage that they are ready to abandon them* 
felves to whoever will pay them. 

Notwithftanding the cuftoms of the country, thefe youths preferve their- 
hair, take the greateft care of it, wafli it every day, perfume it with mulk, 
amber, and effence of rofes, and adorn it with the flowers of the feafon. An 
artiheial red colours their cheeks, an ebony black is placed on their eye-brows 
and eye-lids. In order to animate their eyes and form a contrail with the 
fairnefs of their complexion. To all the natural charms of the body, they 
generally join thofe of the mind, and not unfrequently they borrow the 
attraflions of raufic and dancing. 


Although the law allows Muffulmans to have four wives, yet few among 
them have more than one, becaufe they lead to confiderable expenfe; be- 
caufe, ihut up in the fame harem, they cannot live together in harmony; 
they perplex the hufband with their complaints, or plague him with their 
pretenfions. Befldes, almoft every woman, on her marriage, requires an obliga- 
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tion from the husband, not to wed another in her life-time or as long as (he 
fhall not have beim feparatcd by a divorce. But ihe cannot prevent him 
from purchafing wHite or black flaves, according to his tafte and his means; 
and provided he iie with his wife once a week, according to the obligation 
which Mahomet has impofcd on every MufTulman flill young and in good 
health ; provided he furnilh her wherewith to clothe and maintain herfelf 
according to her condition, and to go to the bath when flie has been polluted 
by him or by the indirpofitions natural to her fex, llie cannot fue for a di¬ 
vorce. But what is, perhaps, more grievous, (he neither is jullified in com¬ 
plaining that the hufband is frequently parflmonious of a pleafure which (he 
claims, and of which he is prodigal towards fonac Georgian or Circadian 
male (lave. 

But if he wilhed to require from his wife the fanfe indulgences that he is 
accuftomed to obtain from his male daves, (lie is authorized to prefent herfelf 
before the cadi, in order to demand of him the punifhinent of the hufband 
and even a divorce ; this the judge grants if (he be fcconded by her relations, 
and if, befides, the reputation of the hufband give to the complaint an air of 
truth; and, in order to fpare this woman the diame of declaring fuch a 
circumftance in prefence of the whole tribunal, (he is to have recourfe to a 
fign agreed on, and confine herfelf to turning over her dippers. 

In no cafe, can the hu(band require any thing from the daves that belong to 
the wife; he has a right only over thofe that he himfelf has purchafed. It 
very feldom happens that he forgets himfelf in this refpecl, becaufe the wife 
would not fail to prefer her complaint and caufe him to be punilhed. 


When a man wi(hes that peace and happinefs (hould dwell under his roof, 
he confines himfelf folely to his wife j or if he take any liberty in regard to the 
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female Oaves that he has purchafed to wait on her, he recoi^ends to them to 
prcferve towards her the greateO refpefl and fubmiflion. kie endeavours to 
perfuade them that Ihe is ignorant of the love which he for them; and the 
wife, on her fide, wlihing to prcferve peace in the familyfpretends to be ignorant 
of the infidelity of the hufband, and fubmits with lefs pain to the privation 
to which he condemns her, being indemnified by the empire which (he con¬ 
tinues to ezercife over her Haves. 

But when a Turk marries feveral wives who have all the fame rights and the 
fame pretenfions, it is very rare that preferences do not lead to jealoufies and 
quarrels; it is very rare that they fee with coolnefs one of themfelves receive 
more frequently marks of attachment, without giving vent to their complaints. 
And however impartial the hufband may be in the diflribution of his favours, 
they all will tax him .with injullice, all will believe or pretend to believe 
their rivals more fortunate, and the hufband more eager to pleafe them. 

It is much worfe if difgufl keep him at a dlflance from his wives, and lead 
him entirely towards his female Haves ; and if the latter, abufing the weak- 
nefs of the hufband, take advantage and grow proud of the favours which 
they receive ; if they appear lefs fubmiflive and lefs refpeftful, then peace 
cannot be re-eflablifhed but by the d.fmifTion of thefe inconfiderate Haves and 
the Hncere return of the hufband towards the wives. 

From this arrangement of Turkifh families, it is fecn that the wife has an 
eye on the female Haves, becaufe fhe would be very glad to find them in 
fault in order to fet the hufband againft them ; and the Have who Hiares the 
bed of the hufband, is the mofl dangerous Argus for the wife: the latter 
never goes out without being accompanied by the other j which renders in¬ 
fidelity rather uncommon. 
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Some womenXm the indigent clafs of the people, give themfelves up to 
men with tolcrabl^ facility for money, and in (pite of the feverity of the go- 
varnment. Amon^y^e rich, there are in Turkey, as in Europe, amorous 
intrigues : but in a country where a woman feldom goes out, where (he is 
furrounded b}^ the female relations of the hiilband and by female (laves inte- 
reded in watching her, it is evident -that thefe intrigues prefent an infinite 
number of didlculties to be furmounted, and obdaclcs to be overcome, which 
render them lefs common, Almod always the woman makes the fird ad¬ 
vances; does (he perceive a good-looking man, a man who pleafes her, (he 
fets a matron to w'ork, and informs herfelf of every thing that can intcred her. 
Is die certain that the man anfwers her pa(Con ? A party is arranged ; (he goes 
out with her ufual retinue, and proceeds to the houfe of a female relation or 
friend, or to that of fome female (lave made free and married; thence (he 
repairs, under various pretexts, to the houfe of another female (lave, or to 
that of fomc jewefs, fometimes to a third, alone or accompanied by fome 
trufly perfon. There it is that the man has been introduced, frequently 
difguifed as a woman. Parties are in this manner renewed as often as cir- 
cumdances may permit, without^^jtocurring too much danger. Advantage 
is taken of the hufband’s abfence or of the moment of prayer at the mofque. 
When the woman is furc of her (laves, which is very feldom the cafe, (lie can 
introduce a man into the harem ; but woe be to thofe who are difeovered, al¬ 
mod always death enfues. 

The bath may alfo ferve as a place of rendezvous, when with money a man 
may rely on the diferetion of the perfons who have ^charge of them, and 
when he Is certain of not being didurbed by them. 

ITiere are in Constantinople and in the great cities, JewelTes and Ar¬ 
menian women who carry into the harems valuable duffs, jewels, perfumes, 
baubles, and comfits to be purchafed; the greater part of them are (kilful 

matrons. 
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matrons, through whofe hands pafs all amorous intrigues, one knows 

that Jove watched or laid under conftraint is inventive, and tha/it very frequently 
finds means to conceal itfelf from the vigilance of keepers. As no fecret 
converfations can be held without exciting, furpiciorti and as the Turkilh 
. women feldom can write, thefe matrons keep up correfpoudences by the ar¬ 
rangement of the flowers of a nofegay, by the difpofition of differwit coloars, 
or of any other fign agreed on. 

It is above all in Syria and in Egypt that the art of exprefling ideas by 
means of flowers is carried to fuch a pitch, that the mofl: afiive correfpon- 
dence may take place between two lovers, without awakening the atten¬ 
tion of jealoufy, without attrafting the looks of overfeers. 


The influence which Tiirkifli women have over public affairs, in the 
nomination of the agents of the government, and in the diftribution of favours 
and punifliments, is much more confidcrable than might be prefumed, from 
their retired manner of living. The harems are the places of rendezvous 
inacceflible to men *, where the mofl: interefting anecdotes of the town 
and of the provinces pafs fucceflively in review, where the mofl: curious news 
are fpread, where plots and confpiracies are framed. Women of every age and 
every rank come thither to folicit graces and favours for their huflbands or their 
relations, or in order to complain of a hulband too jealous, too fevere, and 
demand proteftion againft him, or againft fume perfon of weight. An affair 
often palTes through the channel of feveral women before it arrives at its defliaa- 
tion: an emancipated female flave, or woman of the lowcft clafs of the 

* The hu/band never enters his wife’s apartrccnl when Ihe is with female llrangcrs. Tliia 
cullom is very fcrupuloufly obferveJ. 
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people, fometl^es obtains through her patronefles luch an intereil, diat 
her prote^llon i^fouorht after from all quarters. 

The Muflulnwn ^men fupport each other, and are always ready to make 
a common caufe. They are implacable in their refentmeat, and feidom fail 
to revenge themfelves for an outrage or an offence at all ferious. Their in¬ 
fluence is increafed by that which a favourite flave or the Sultana-Validai ge^ 
nerally obtains over the fultan. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Of the Georgian and Circajftan women —Of favery—We enter the mnrhet oj 
female Jlaves.— Cujiom of the women in regard io fuckling and Jlcrility.—Of 
the harems and baths. 


Throughout the East much is faid in praife of the beauty of the 
Georgian and Circaffian women, flaves brought to Constantinople, and 
there fold, while young, and thence fcattered all over Turkey, in order to 
ferve in the harems or produce children to their mailers. Thefe women, from 
the account which has been given us of them by the female chridians of the 
country who frequent them, and from the fmall number of thofe whom the 
pradiceof phyfic his afforded us an opportunity to fee, have European features : 
almolt all arc fair with dark hair j fome have flaxen or light brown hair ; 
all are finely proportioned when they are young ; but they generally ac¬ 
quire, through repofe, good living, and the frequent ufe of baths, an em¬ 
bonpoint which conllitutes the delight of the Turks, and which, neverthe* 
lefs, exceeds the limits of beautiful proportion. 

The Turks have nearly the fame ideas of the beauty of women, as the Eu- 
ropeans, except that, in general, they prefer the fair with dark hair, and thofe 
with light brown to the flaxen, and exceffivc embonpoint to thinnefs: it may even 
be faid that women in good health and plump pleafe them much better than 

thofe whole ihape is ikx^er, whofe perfon and limbs are pliant, and not very 
flefliy. 


One 
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One ’muH: n« be furprifed that thefe women are, in general, very well 
made, fince the^are the choice of all that is mofl: beautiful among thofe 
that are fold in th^sTurkilh markets, by the parents themfelves. But what 
mud excite aftonifliment, is that avarice ihould overcome religious prejudices; 
that a father and mother, at the fight of gold, fhould lliut their heart to ten-' 
dernefs and to the fweeteft affeftions ; that they Ihouhl abandon and give up 
without remorfe a child, to be brought up in a difftient religion and ferve 
for the pleafures of whoever will purchafe her. And the chrillian piiefls of 
that country endure and permit this infamous traffic for a few prayers and 
fomc alms, fo true it is, according to them, t/ja^ there is a way of acca/imudating 
matters with heaven. 

The price of ihefe Haves, in the markets of Constantinople, varies like 
that of all merchandife, and is regulated according* to their number and that 
of the purchalers. They commonly coll from 500 to 1000 pialtres, that is 
from 1000 to 2000 livres. But a female flave of a rare beauty amounts to 
an exceflive price without there being a necefliiy for expofing her to fale, be- 
.caufe moll of the rich men are always ready to make pecuniary facrificcs in 
-order to procure fuch for themfelves. The men in place and the ambitious are 
likewife eager to purchafe them in order to lay them at the feet of their fo- 
vereign or prefent them to their proteftors, and place about them women 
who, being indebted to them for their elevation, may endeavour through gra¬ 
titude to contribute to that of their former mailers. . 

la no cafe does a female Have Hiew herfelf naked to him who wiHies to pur¬ 
chafe her: this is contrary to Ottoman decorum and manners; but when 
file is marriageable, it frequently happens that the purchafer fends a matron of 
his acquaintance to examine her, and aicertain whether ihe be a virgin. 


A perfon 
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A perfon would have a falfe idea of flavery among the Turks and the Per- 
flans, were he to judge of it from that which the Europeans have eflabiiihed 
in their colonies, and above all from the accounts of the^'nfortunatc captives 
of the coafl of BARBAkv, who have been made to undergo harfh treat¬ 
ment, and been tormented, in a thoufand ways in order to -oblige them to 
embrace the MuiTulman religion. In TuRKtv and in Persia, flaves of both 
fexes, commonly purchafed before the age or the period of puberty, are 
brought up in the religion of Mahomet, and treated with the fame kind- 
iiefs and almofl: with the fame rerpcft as the fons of the family. It feldom 
happens iliat a 'I'urk fells again a Have with whom he is diflatisfied; he 
contents hinifelf with threatening him and even with punilhing him as he 
would punifli a fon. After a fcrvltude more or lefs long, according as this 
Muffulman is a more or Icfs exa£l obferver of the precepts of Mahomet, 
who fixes the period of l^avery to nine years, he gives Jiim his liberty, and 
marries him : almofl always, at his death, his flaves become free, w’htther he 
may have been able to diftate his will, or becaufe the heirs confider it their 
duty to follow his intention in this refpedl. 

When a mafler is a man of weight and attaches himfelf to any of his 
flaves, he ncgleds nothing for their education and advancement. For that 
purpofehe employs his intereft and his fortune, as he would do in regard to 
his own fon; and it mufl be confefled that, in general, thefe flaves are more 
attached to their maflers and ferve them better, whether in their houfes, or in 
battle, than their fervants. 

No one is ignorant, that, in Turkey, the art of pleafing a mafter, intelli¬ 
gence, boldnefs, and laftly money, lead to every thing, and carry a man ra¬ 
pidly to the firft employments. Mofl of the pachas and great men of the 
empire, raifed by fortune and intrigue, from the rank of Have or of fimple 
private perfon to that which they occupy, are for all the Turks a fpur ever 
VOL. I. Q_ aftive 
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aftive which animates and encourages them. In all adminiflrative and military 
places, talents are held in no ellimation; they are ahnoft always ufelefs, and 
even frequently dangerous. 

The prejudices of Europe, in regard to birth, not being known in the Le¬ 
vant, moft of the Turks marry, without difficulty, their flaves, or give 
them in marriage to their fons. In like manner they give, without re¬ 
pugnance, their daughters in marriage to the male flaves with whom they 
are pleafed; they grant them their freedom and procure them commiffions, 
employments, or give them money to undertake a trade or exercife a pro- 
ieilion. 

The prifoners whom the fate of war throws into the hands of the Turks,, 
if they be not exchanged immediately after the ‘battle, which is very fel- 
dom the cafe, or if they be not maffacred, which more frequently happens, 
are flaves, and belong to thofe who have taken them. They are fome- 
times carried to a confiderable diftance from the theatre of war, and there 
fold, in order that they may not make their efcape, nor be exchanged. Thofe 
flaves, df more advanced age than the others, frequently refufe to renounce 
their religion; which is the reafon that they do not then enjoy the fame ad¬ 
vantages as the Muflulman flaves, and that they are treated with lefs kind- 
nefs. They are employed in the rougheft and moft degrading labours, and 
cannot hope to be fet at liberty but by paying a raafoin ; which to them is 
almoffi always impoflible, for they feldom have the means of communi¬ 
cating their fituation to their family, and if they were fuflicienily induftrious 
to earn a little money, and economical enough to keep it, they w'ould infallibly 
be ftripped by their mailers or by the other Haves, becaufe a MulTulman thinks 
himfelf not bound to obferve, in regard to a Chriftian or a Jew, an honefl 
line of condudl in which he would be alhamed to fail towards a man of his 
own religion. 


We 
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We have faid that the traffic for flaves was forbidden to the Jews and 
Chrffiians who inhabit Tvrki.y. No one is fuffiered to enter the bafar where 
women are expofeJ to fale, but Mufl'ulmans who prefent themfelves to 
purchafe them. Europeans cannot be introduced there without a firman of 
_ the fultan, which is granted only to the ambafladors and agents of foreign 
powers, when they are on the eve of cjuittiiig the Ottoman Empire. A few 
days before our departure we with plc.ifure availed ourfclves of the fir¬ 
man which Citizen Cakka Sain t Cvr obtained, in order to falisfy our curi- 
ofity in that refpctft. In company with him we faw the momiincnts efcaped 
from baibarifm, time, and fire, the piiucipal mofques, the inad-houfes, the 
menagerie, and the market for female Haves. But whether the traders, ap¬ 
prized of our arrival, had made them retire, or whether this- w'as not the fea* 
fon when they are inofi. numerous, we found few flaves in the bafar, and 
among ihofe that vve faw, the greater part were veiled and fliut up in their 
rooms ; fo that we could not fee them but for a moment through a window 
which was by the fide of the door. 

We flopped to contemplate three of them who flruek us by their beauty and 
the tears which they ffied. They were tall, well made, and fcarcely fif¬ 
teen years of age; one of them, with her head and left arm refling agaiiifl: 
the wall, vented fobs which wrung us to the heart. Nothing could divert 
her from her profound grief; her companions, leaning the one againfl the 
other, were hdding each other by the hand while we furveyed them. They 
cafl on us looks which, doubtlefs, expreflfod their regret at having loft their li- 
berty, at befng torn from the arms of a too cruel father and mother; at hav- 
ing been feparated, perhaps, from thofe with whom love and hymen were to 
unite their fate. 

The traders, imbued with ridiculous prejudices, fear the inlfchievous look 
t>E Chriftians and Europeans; a woman cannot be feen by them without 
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being depreciated, without running the rifk of being affeSed by their malig* 
nant influence. Befides, thefe female flaves, ftill chriftians, may according 
to thefe traders, fall fuddenly in love with a man of their own religion, and at¬ 
tempt to make their efcape. They likewife fear that the too great afllidlion 
into which the ftaves are plunged by every thing that recalls to their mind re- 
colleftions extremely dear, may occaHon them tofallfick or bring on a melan¬ 
choly that may affeft their health. 

The building has nothing remarkable, and does not correfpond with the 
beauty of the caravanfaries, which it refembles in point of form and con- 
ftruflion, nor to that of mofl: of the bazars of the capital. You fee a fuite 
of fmall naked chambers, which receive the light only by a door and a little 
grated window, placed on one fide. It is into one of thefe rooms that the 
unfortunate creatures who belong to the fame trader are crowded : there it 
is that each waits till fate throws her into the hands of a man young or 
old, robull or infirm, mild or paffionate, good or bad, in order that ftie 
may become his wife or his concubine, or wait on the women of his 
harem. 

The negreffes whom commerce draws annually from Ethiopia and Nubia, 
are brought up, as well as the white female flaves, in the religion of Mahomet, 
and treated with the fame kindnefs as the others; but being more particularly 
intended for the fervice of the harems, it feldom happens that they fliare the 
bed of their maftcr. After a few years’ fcrvice, the greater part of them are 
married to white flaves. Being both at liberty, to the hufband is given 
wherewith to fet up a little fliop, or cxercife a profeffion which may provide for 
their maintenance. Frequently they are kept in the houfe without being li¬ 
berated, the wife ferves, in cafe of neceflity, as a wet-nurfe to the children 
of her miftrefs, and continues her fervice in the harem : the hufband remains 
about .the perfon’of his mailer, and performs the fame fervice as before; 

8 he 
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he follows him in his walks, in his expeditions, and in the journies which 
his trade renders neceflary. 

As for the negroes, more unfoitunate, perhaps, than thofe of the West- 
' India colonies, mutilated early in life, they are almoft all employed in the 
care of the w-omen of the fultan and of thofe belonging to the great men of 
the empire. True it is that fome of them obtain a didinguifh^d rank, exten- 
five power, and confiderable riches ; but can they be happy, when they know 
that the method of pleafmg their mafter, is to difplcafe the women intruded 
to their charge ? Can they be happy, when they are obliged to live with 
women quite young, quite beautiful, from whom they never obtain a look of 
good-w'ill, and whofe afpedl inceflantly reminds them of the idea of their 
impotence and nullity ? 

In the East, the women have not yet fufpecled that the method to pre- 
ferve longer their bloom, and enjoy without interruption the fafeinating plca- 
I'ures of foclcty, was to withdraw themfclves from duties the mod facred, 
by delivering into the hands of a hireling the precicUs pledges of their mar¬ 
riage. They find the carefTcs of the infant that they nouridi with their 
milk, far more fwcet, far more agreeable than the fmile of a perfidious and 
corrupt world. If their inode of life is more fimple, lefs tumultuous, if their 
pleafincs are lefs lively, lefs driking, they are amply indemnified by the calm 
of the fenfes, by tlie peace of mind, and by the health which they preferve, 
and by that which they tranfinit to their children. In the East, they are 
fcarcely acquainted with that multitude of diforders occafioned by the dif- 
perfion of milk, thofe laflcous indurations and freretions which aJdiid fo 
many European women, and carry them off in the dower of their age. 

If through any extraordinary caufe a woman lofe her milk, and find her- 
ftlf obliged to have recourfe to a drange nurfe, /he receives her into her 

houJe ; 
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houfe, and caufes her to be treated with the fame refpcfl: and the fame attention 
that fhe herfelf receives. Whether Muflulinan or Chrlflian, it depends on this 
fofter-mother no longer to abandon the infant that flie has fed with her 
milk, to continue towards it her maternal care, and to receive all her life, 
from it or from its parents, marks of the mod lively gratitude: it depends 
on her, in a word, to be incorporated in the family, and to be there confidered 
and refpefled as a fecond mother. 


Through a luxury advantageous to the indigent, from which, befides, no 
inconvenience refults, mod of the opulent mothers, in the intention of pre- 
ferving their embonpoint, of repofmg more quietly during the night, and of 
giving a a more abundant nourifliment to their children, place about them a 
fecond nurfe charged with the mod laborious functions, to fuckle them 
during the night, to amufe them, and divert their attention during the day ; 
but the mother does not, on that account, think herfelf exempted from 
watching over the health of her child, from feeding it with her milk, 
from providing for all the wants that it appears to have, and from beftow- 
ing on it all the care that its age and weaknefs require. 

Throughout the Eiisr, fterility of women is confidered as one of the 
greateft misfortunes that can happen ^o them; independently of a barren 
woman not obtaining the confideration which fhe would have enjoyed mother 
of a family, fhe finds herfelf almoft always neglefted by her hufband ; fhe fees 
him pafs into the arms of another woman ; fhe is obliged to fubferibe to the 
divorce which he demands, and, to complete her misfortunes, fhe can fcarcely 
ever, in fuch a cafe, find a fecond hufband. Befides, fierility prefents w-ith 
it the idea of an imperfection in the organs, which humiliates her who is the 
object of it. 


When 
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Wlien the figns of pregnancy do not manifeft themfelves a few months 
after marriage, the wife, in her impatience never fails to addrefs herfelf to 
matrons and to phyficians, in order to alk them for fome beverage, fume parti¬ 
cular recipe that may facilitate and haften the moment of conception. The 
former prepare peflaries in which are contained the hotteff and moft irri¬ 
tating fubftances, fuch as muik, amber, bezoar, aloes, cardamom, ginger, 
pepper, cinnamon, cloves, &c. They at the fame time caufe moft of thefe 
drugs to be taken as an opiate or mixed with aliments, at the rilk of pro¬ 
ducing fome inflammation or fome other dlforder more or lefs dangerous. 

Unicfs the number of children be already confidcrable, or the fortune of the 
hufltand be deranged, if the wife, ftill young, after one or more lyings-in, 
find too great an interval before fhe be pregnant, flic has recourfe to the fame 
means, and flie employs^the fame drugs. The Greek women, befldes, lefs 
devout and more fuperftitious than the MulTulman females, make offerings 
to the Panayia *, fend a wax-taper to the church, caufe mafl'es to be faid,-and 
invoke the male and female faints of paradife in whom they have moft con¬ 
fidence. 

The houfes of the MufTulmans are difpofed in fuch a manner that the lodging 
of the women is always fejiaratcd from that of the men : the former is called 
hareniy or facred place, and the or habitation of the man. At 

the houfes of the great, there are two piles of building which communicate 
with each other by intermediate apartments, of which the hulband alone has 
the keys. Accefs to the harem is ftridly forbidden to men; the male 
lervants and flaves never enter it ; and the male relations themfelves are never 
admitted, except it be on the two grand feftivals of the year, and on the oc- 
cafion of weddings, lyings-in, or circumcifion. 

* riavayiw, all holy ; thus it is that the Greeks call the mother of Chrift. 

Commonly 
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Commonly the harem has no windows tow'ards the ftrcet, or if there be 
any, they are lofty, and grated in fuch a manner that one cannot fee from 
without what is palling within. In the countries where every houfe has its 
terrace or flat roof, there are walls of feparation which cannot be pafled, and 
which prevent all communication. 

We frequently experienced difficulties in the courfe of our travels, when 
we wilhed to afeend to elevated places in order to have a view of a town and 
judge of its extent, becaufe the inhabitants were afraid that our objedl was 
to obferve the women who were walking in their gardens, or taking the air on 
the terrace of their houfes. It has frequently happened, on thefe occafions, 
that Turks have fired muIket-fliots at Europeans whofe intentions appeared 
to them fufpicious. 

The wife of a certain rank, when young, goes very little from home, becaufc 
it is not falhionable for her to appear in the llreets although veiled, becaufe 
the law exempts her from going to the mofque, becaufe Ihe has in her own 
houfe baths which Ihe ufes at pleafure, and becaufe Ihe is furreunded by female 
flaves who watch over her, and female relatives who counteraft her inclina¬ 
tions. To pleafe her hulband, to detain him in the harem as long as his 
affairs permit, to -take care of her children, to occupy herfelf with her 
drefs, and very little with her family, t^pray at the hours preferibed by re¬ 
ligion, and to pafs a part of the day without doing any thing, another in fniok- 
ing, drinking coffee, receiving female friends, relations, or women under her 
proteflion, fuch are the duties and pleafurcs of a Muffulman woman. She 
feldom can read and fcaredy ever write; ffie has learnt to few and embroider, 
prepare comfits and dainties, and make ffierbet; but ffie finds it more plea- 
fant to do nothing, to remmn quiet on her fopha, and roll between her fingers 
a chaplet of coral or agate. She confiders it as a delightful enjoyment to 
hold from time to time a diffi of coffee in one hand, a pipe in the other, and 
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to cany them alternately to her mouth, jt the fame time inhaling the vapour of 
the one, and retaining as long as poflible that of the other; what afterwards 
gratifies her the moft, is to have it in her power to difplay to the eyes of the 
women whom (he receives, fome rich trinkets and a robe of great value. 

A Muflulman Is very poor if he have not feveral flaves to wait on his wife, 
and the latter is very unlkilful if flie do not foon convert into drefles and 
trinkets the greatefl: part of the hufband’s fortune. This extraordinary and 
prepofierous conduft, cfpecially in the mother of a family, appears to me to 
arifc naturally from the laws and cuftonis effablifhed in Turkey. It is well 
known that the fovercign has the right to confifeate, to the benefit of the 
impelial ireafury, the inheritance of the agents that he has employed, and 
that, in this cafe, the property of the wife is always refpefled. Befides, when a 
divorce takes place betw een a married couple, the wife keeps her jewels and 
her wardrobe, independently of the other effefts ftipulated in the contraft of 
marriage. 

The wife takes her meals alone, or with the mother and the female rela¬ 
tions of the hufband, who are with her in the harem. He eats with his father 
and the male relations who live with him, and when he is alone or caufes 
himfelf to be ferved in the harem, which frequently happens, even the wife 
does not eat with him j flte waits on him, or fees that the flaves are attentive 
in waiting on him. The meal being finilhed, the hands and mouth walhed and 
wiped, fhe hcrfelf prefents him the pipe and coflee. 

When there are feveral wives, each has her - houfehold, her table, her 
apartments, and her flaves in the fame pile of building. It is very uncommon 
for a fecond woman, or flave, to be lodged in another houfe j this fcarcely 
happens except among the chiefs of caravans, who, obliged to live half 
von. X. R of 
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of the year in one town, and the other half in another, wifli to have a 
wife in each of tbofe two towns. 

No religious precept is more fcrupuloufly followed; no law is more ri- 
goroufly executed, in any religion and among any people, than ablutions and 
walhings in Turkey. Before the five prayers of the day, before and after 
meals, at every ftool, whenever he has been touched by any impure body, 
the Mufljulman muff purify himfelf by partial ablutions. But when he has 
cohabited with a woman or has experienced a fimple pollution, he is fub- 
mitted to a general wafliing; and the woman, befides, is obliged to 
obey this cuftom after her lying-in and at the end of the indifpofitions na¬ 
tural to her fex. Thence thofe ablutions almoft: continual and ihofe fre¬ 
quent vapour-baths with which no one difpenfes, of which all have made 

themfelves a want, and in which both fexes find a delicious charm. 

« 

What inclines the women to wifli for baths with the moft lively eagernefs, 
is that they there make themfelves amends for the conflraint to which the 
laws and cuftoms have fubjefted them. It is at the baths that they meet, and 
make appointments with each other; there it is that they fee each other 
with familiarity, that they converfe without conflraint, and give themfelves up 
to the fwaeteft voluptuoufnefs. There it is that the rich women can dif- 
play, with the greatefl minutenefs, their moft fplendid attire, and their moft 
coftly garments. There they are ferved with pure mocha, exquifite reftora- 
tives, and fumptuous collations. There they lavilh eflences and perfumesj 
and the entertainment is frequently terminated by mufic, dances, and the 
ombres Chinoifes: but, on thofe occafions, the bath is fhut to the public fox the 
whole day. 

The poor women, almoft without any expenfe, there find pleafures lefs 
noify indeed, but perhaps as warmly felt. Common coflee, common fberbet, 
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no other perfume than tobacco, dainties which they themfelves bring, and 
fome fruits of the feafon ; this is to rcftore the body and gratify the fenfes. 
Their vanity is flattered at difplaying a fine ihift, clean drawers, decent clothes, 
necklaces, chains, and other ornaments in fequins. In (hort, they no longer 
have any thing to wifli for when they have undergone complete depilation, when 
their locks are arranged, thtir braids plaited, their eyelids and eyebrows 
painted black, and the nails of their hands and feet of an orange colour yellow. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER Xin. 

Excurjion to the frejh waters.—Review of a Turkijh army.-^Origin of the re» 
volt ^Pafwan Oglou.—Hj/?or/Va/ fummary of the events which have taken 
place to the prefent day. 

Two leagues from Constantinopi-e, in afcending the fmaJl river which 
difcharges its waters into the head of the harbour, is an agreeable and 
folitary walk, the only one embelliflied by art. The fultan goes thither fome- 
times in fummer to fpend the day with a numerous fuite : frequently Europeans 
go thither on parties of pleafure, at the fame time, fiowever, taking the pre¬ 
caution to have every thing carried that is neceflary for them ; for the Turks, 
not being in the habit of walking, nor of frequenting this fpot, have not 
even thought of eilablifhing there a codfee-houfe. 

On quitting the harbour, you leave behind you Constantinople ; you 
fee on the left the village of Aijub, where the fultana-mother has juft caufed 
a mofque and a fepulchral chapel to be built in order to repofe in it after her 
death : you perceive on the right a Turkifh coffee-houfe, in front of which is a 
place (haded by fine trees, under which Turkifh and Armenian women fome- 

times feat themfelyes, to drink coffee, and fmoke their pipe. You enter into 

% 

a fertile valley, confined between two fchiflofe hills, naked and uncultivated; 
the river which flows in the middle, is broad, deep, and tranquil at its 
mouth ; it becomes narrow in proportion as you advance. All the furface of 
this valley confifts of natural meadows, on which herds of oxen graze during 
the whole year. 


You 
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Ton foon arrive in front of the kioflc of the great equerry Buyuk-imbrohory 
fituated*^on the left bank of the river: you pafs under a wooden bridge ere£led 
there for communications, and you arrive by the fide of the palace of the 
Grand Signior. Beyond this palace, built with fome degree of elegance, the 
river is received into a broad canal, whence it falls in cafcades on fieps of 
white marble; it forms various {beets of water, and afterwards returns to 
its bed. Some fine trees /hade this place, worthy of figuring befide the moil 
beautiful gardens of Europe. One only regrets that the two hills which 
bound the valley, are not cultivated, and adorned with country-haufes; 
they would add to the embelJi/hment of this /pot, if they prcfented, in the 
form of an amphitheatre, the vine, various fruit-trees, and fome Helds laid 
down in corn. 

On the 20th of Germiaal year VI, (9th of April 1798,) we went with the 
French legation and difierent citizens, to fee in this valley the filing off of 
the remainder of the army which fultan Sejlim was fending againfl Pas- 
wan Oglou, ayam of Widin, for a long time pall in rebellion againfl: 
the Porte. Already had fifteen or twenty thoufand Afiatic troops continued 
thar route for Adrianople, the general rendezvous of the army. There 
ftill remained from five to fix thoufand men encamped at Ok-maYdam^ 
who were to file off before the fultan. The captain-pacha, appointed fe- 
ra/kier or general of the army, was to be admitted to kifs the feet of his 
highnefs, and receive the peliffe of honour. We had a curlofity to fee this 
ceremony, and to learn at the fame time the order and difpofition of a 'Uirkifli 
army. 

At eight o’clock in the morning, we went to embark at Top-hana : the 
day was fine; we enjoyed the fight always more beautiful, always more en¬ 
chanting, prefented, on one fide, by the feraglio, and on the other, by Ga- 
LATA, Pera, and the different villages which are confounded with the foreft 
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of cypreShs: we ranged along the numerous tiers, of merchant^veHeJs anchored 
off Gai.ata ; we faw, as we paffed, the arfenal and the (hips of th6 navy; 
we- counted twenty fail of the line, fourteen or fifteen of which were in good 
condition, and as many frigates or Hoops of war : we Hopped for a moment 
to view Lambro’s flotilla, which, the French frigate the MonrsrSy com¬ 
manded by Captain Venel, had deflroyed in 1792. It took us near an 
hour to arrive at the head of the harbour and enter the river which we 
have before mentioned. 

We quitted our caVques in front of the houfe of the great equerry. Al¬ 
ready were the hills covered with fpeftators: a part of the full, n’s houfe- 
hold was arrived, and the pages were exercifing themfelves in the meadow, 
in throwing the djerid. The army had advanced towards the declivity of 
the hill, ard was now waiting only for the order of departure. All the 
colours w'crc difplayed, and martial mufic was heard from time to time. 

At ten o’clock, arrived Sultan Selim in a fuperb caique, and placed himfelf 
in the kiofk of his equerry: we were within twenty paces of him, under 
the fliade of an afli, on the oppofite bank of the river. A moment after, the 
order was given, and the troops fil^ off. They defeended by the hill of the 
left bank of the river, paffed over a wooden bridge at a little diflance from 
the kiolk, followed the road made at the foot of the hill on the right bank, 
and went to encamp for three days two leagues from this place, in the en¬ 
virons' of a farm known by the name of Daout-pacha. 

We faw pafs in fucceffion companies of cavalry of delis, of zaims, of tima- 
rials, of feliHlars, and of Jpahis, armed with a mulket, two piftols, and a 
fabre. After them came a company of horfemen armed with lances: like 
thofe who went firft, they had their fabre and their piftols. Each company 
was preceded by one or two colours, and followed by a great number of 
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Jaca/ or water-carriers. The horfes on which thefe /acas were mounted, hid 
two larg^ lealher-bortles fulJ of water, for the wants of the company. 

What had a rather bad effeft among this chofcn troop, was that (he- 
mufkets were of different form and calibre: the horfeincn were irregularly 
clothed: many among them were in rags and ill mounted, while fome others 
were better dreffed, better mounted, and better armed, 'fhe officers were 
dlfllnguilhed by the beauty of their horfes, by the richnefs of the trappings, and 
by the footmen who preceded them. 

The company of flying artillery in uniform, tolerably well mounted, having 
with It forty pieces of cannon, made a more warlike appearance: it was 
compofed of young men ftrong and vigorous : their look, their fltill, and 
their manoeuvres did honour to the French officers who uiflrudled them. 


After thefe we faw pafs fome other troops of cavalry, and then eighty flags 
of different colours. There remained all the houfehold of the gcneral,*two 
European caniages, and two litters, when HussEiN-pacha appeared on horfe- 
back, followed by two boftangees and a tchocadar on foot: he croffed the 
meadow, and, having arrived within a little diffance of the krofk, he alighted ; 
he was immediately furrounded by the pages of the fultan and conduced to the 
audience-chamber. He approached his highnels, kiffed the fldrt of his gar¬ 
ment, and placed himfelf at a little diffance from him, on his knees, feuted on 
his heels, with his hands on his thighs, concealed by the large fleeves of his 
robe. All the pages left the hall: there remained only three mutes to wait. 
The conference laffed half an hour; after which Hussein again kiffed the 
fkirt of his highnefs’s robe, and was clothed with a fuperb peliffe by fome pages 
who entered for that purpofe. 


HassszN 
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Hussein came down from the kiofk, remounted his horfe, returned by a femi- 
drcle, and prefented himfelf before the fultan, leant down to the (lirrup of the 
right foot, and went away^ accompanied by the three perfons with whom he 
had come. 

The troops had halted during this conference ; but the military mufic had 
not ceafed to play : it was compofed of trumpets, tymbals, tymbalons, and 
drums diSerent from thofe of Europe. 

The houfehold of the pacha filed off in good order : it was remarkable for 
the beauty of the horfes, the richnefs of the trappings, and the drefs of the 
horfemen: we faw pafs his tchiaoux, his tchocadars, his fecretaries and clerks, 
a troop of galiondgis, and, laflly, his carriages and litters. Three horfemen 
carried, among the colours, on a fort of pike, 'three horfes' tails which 
defignated his rank. The pacha next made his appearance, followed by the 
principal officers of his houfehold and by fome general officers belonging to 
bis army : a numerous company of iacas clofed this march. 

We remarked in all the companies, people tolerably well mounted, wbofe 
cap of a conical form, was covered on the outfide with tin and little bells. 
We were informed that their fundtion is to gallop into the ranks in order to 
make the foldiers drefs, to excite them to battle, and to flop the runaways. 

In Europe, people have fpoken too varioufly of Paswam Oglou, and have 
been too'little acquainted with the origin of his revolt, for us to pafs over in 
filence the accounts which we have colledled refpedling him. 

Oglou, in Turkilb, Cgnifies fon: Paswan Oonou, that is, fon of Pas- 
wan. The father was ayam or notable of Winm: he was rich, and en¬ 
joyed great confideration among his fellow citizens. He commanded a troop 
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of Toluntecrs in the lafl war of the Turks Tigalnil the RuiCans and Ger> 
mans. It is thought that his reputation and above all his riches, induced the 
grand vifir, then ferafkier of the army, to caufe him to be apprehended, and 
his head to be cut off. 

Paswan Ooi-ou was apprehended with his father, and detained for fonie 
time, after which he obtained his liberty and a flender part of the property 
which he ought to have poffeffed. He retired to Widin, meditating fignal 
vengeance, not only for the death of his father, but alfo for the injuflice 
committed in regard to himfelf. It was not long before an opportunity pre- 
fented itfelf, and like a man ftill more able than angry, he found means to 
derive from events the purpofe mofl: fuitablc to his projcdls. 

• 

Under the reigns of Mustapha III. and Abdul Hamid, companies 
of gunners and bombardiers had been formed at Constantinople : fome 
batteries had been erefted at the entrance of the Hellespont and of the 
Bosphorus : in the arfenal, a fchool of navigation had been eftablifhed by 
the fide of that for mathematics; the government turned their thoughts towards 
the navy, they wifli^d, in a word, to repair the Ioffes occafioned by the fuc- 
ceflive defeats of the Ottoman armies; but they were very far from having 
attained that objeft when Selim III. afeended the -throne. Extremely 
alive to the lofs of the Crimea, one of the granaries of Constanti¬ 
nople ; painfully affefled to fee himfelf threatened in the very heart of the ca¬ 
pital, the firft movement of Selim was to give anew impulfe to thofe efta- 
blilhments; his firft looks were direfted towards the navy; his moft ardent 
wiihes were to organize by degrees an army in imitation of that of his ene¬ 
mies ; and lefs jealous of his authority, than of the profperity of his domi¬ 
nions and of the fuccefs of his arms, he created a council compofed of twelve 
perfons capable of enlightening and feconding his beneficent views. lie at 
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the fame time eftabliflicd an impoH the produce of which he appropriated to 
the new military eftabliHimencs. 

The fuperiorlty of the European arms and the inappreciable advantage 
refulting from taflics, were acknowledged by a few MulTulmans, whom genius 
and education raifed above prejudices j but it was difficult to Ifcifleihe clamours 
of a great number of perfons to whom thefe projefts gave offence : it was 
difficult to get them adopted by an ignorant people who confider as criminal 
the innovations which are tranfinitted them by thofe whom they call infidels : 
it was much more difficult, perhaps, to prevent the effect of corruptive gold 
on the greateft perfonages of the empire. 

The janizaries had lofl: that ancient energy whrch had fo long rendered 
them formidable: there was no longer feen among them thofe boflangces 
inured to the labours of the earth, capable of braving the inclemency of 
the feafons ; thofe flaves, thofe children of tribute, who, neither knowing 
their parents nor their country, ferved with enthufiafm and zeal the religion 
wliich they had embraced, and the matter who paid them. At this day, muti¬ 
nous and undifcipllned, without energy and without courage, more formidable 
to the authority of the fovereign than to the enemies of the State, to re¬ 
place them by an intelligent and difeiplined ttanding army, prefented incalcu¬ 
lable advantages. The fultan, from that moment, would have been lefs ex- 
pofed to the agitations and movements of an irritated populace; he would 
have been inceffantly able to difpofe of his forces, to carry them to the 
frontiers in order to repel the enemy, or into the interior to apprehend a 
rebel, fubdue a revolted province, or dettroy an army of robbers ; he could 
augment his forces, or reduce them accordmg to the exigencies of the 
Sute.' 
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The janizaries, extremely numerous in the capital, although debafed, 
merited, neverthelefs, a little refpeft. An infurredion on their part would 
have occafioned the mifcarriagc of the projefts wifely conceived: it was 
prudent to pay them and to make ufc of them, till the new troops fliould be 
organized. As for thofo of the provinces, fcattered over the towns and the 
■ country-places, they could offer only a rcTiftance eaf) to be overcome; how¬ 
ever, in order neither to indifpofc the one nor the other, it was refolved to 
attack at firfl rone but the yamags : thus it Is that are called on the frontier 
of the new comers or the new companies formed for the gar- 

rifou of the towns and the duty of the fortreffes, in the countries newly 
conquered. 

Belgrade was, in confequence, the firfl; town where a trial was made to 
abolifli the formidable corps of janizaries; but the yamags revolted, took up 
arms, and threatened the life of the pacha. The latter fucceeded in gain¬ 
ing over ,the officers and in difperflng a corps of troops too ill organized 
to be able to refifl: him for any length of time. The government fuccef- 
fively came to the other frontier towns of GermanV : every where they ex¬ 
perienced the fame refiftance ; but every wh^ authority .triumphed. At Wi- 
DiN, the yamags were more fortunate; Pasw'an Oglou, in his capacity 
of ayam, which he had recently obtained, marched at their head againft 
the pacha, cut him in pieces, and obliged him to abandon the town. 

Thcfe firft fucceffes gave a great idea of the military talents of Paswan, 
and caufed him to be confidcred as a man entirely devoted to the interefts of 
the people. lie had no great difficulty in engaging all the inhabit.ants of 
WibiN in his party, and in drawing about him a great number of malcon¬ 
tents, by flattering them, not only with preventing the reforms which the 
Porte wiflied to make, but with oppofing the colledlion of the new’ tax on 
provifions, wool, cotton, &c. which Selim had juft eftablifln.d, and the pro- 
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duce of which he had appropriated, as I have before faid,' to the expenfcs 
rendered neceflary by the new corps of gunners, bombardiers, and matroflcs, 
whofe number had jufl been augmented. 

What muft ncceifarily have irritated the people, was to fee the pacha become 
muhajfil or farmer of the new tax, for his province, in confideration of a 
pretty-conriderable fum which he had engaged to remit annually to the 
Ports, while before the eftablifhment of this rax, not only the Ports drew 
nothing from Widin, but fent the money neceflary for the pay of the yamags 
and the repairs of the fortifications. 

The revenues of Widin not being fufllcient for the payment of the army, 
which was every day increafing, Paswan fent detachments into the neigh¬ 
bouring provinces, took poirefllon of the money belonging to the imperial 
treafury, levied taxes, fuihmoned the princes of WAi.LACiiiA and Moldavia 
to furnifli him with provifions, military ftores, and a fum of money fome- 
what confiderablc, under pain of having, their country invaded. I'he 
latter addreffed themfelves to the Porte, which, according to its cuftom 
of temporizing and waiting for circumftances, fent them orders privately to 
yield, for the moment, to neceflity. 

The Greeks form the major part of the population of European Turkey: 
It was of importance to Paswan to draw them to his party, by conciliating 
their efteem and infpiring them with the greatefl; confidence. For this pur- 
pofe he put in force the ordinances of Soliman I, altered or- changed by 
the fultans his fucceflbrs ; he gave them hopes of alleviating their fituation, 
promifed them the free exercife of their religion, and the abolition of that 
infamous diilin£lion oi rayas ; at the fame time he took for his motto. Liberty 
and Ju/iice;; magic words, capable of-ele£trifying men the moft full of apa¬ 
thy, and of leading to devotednefs and enthufiafm a people who groan under 
the moft cruel tyranny. 
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Theconduft of Paswan niuft neceflarily have produced the effefl: •which he 
cxpedled from it. Throughout the whole empire, the janizaries conlldered him 
only as a man armed for defending their imereds, and oppofmg the enterprifes 
of the fuhan and his council: the Greeks regarded him as thtir approaching 
deliverer: all oflered up vows for thefuccefs of his arms, and in the nfean time 
thePoRTBhefitatedas to the courfe which ir had to JoJlow. The divan aflem- 
bled feveral times for this objefl, without coming to any determination : a 
few members, among whom was didingui/hed the captain-pacha,, were of 
opinion to oppofe to PviswAN a force capable of flopping bis progrefs, punifl]> 
ing his audacity, and giving an example of feverity which might awe the 
ambitious who fliould be tempted to imitate him ; but the majority ftrongly 
infifted on offering Paswan bis pardon and the reflitution of the proper^; 
coniifeated from his father, if he would lay down his arms and difbaud, to 
army. her, 

• eli- 

When a government refolves to treat with- a rebellious fubjefl, it giv/g 

the meafure of its weaknefs or of its folly. From that time the ambitious 
conceive the boldefl projedts, and flatter themfelves that their enterprifes will 
be crowned with I’uccefs. Such was the effedl that the piupolals of the 
divan muff have produced on Paswan ; but this man was too fkilful to irri¬ 
tate the Porte by a formal refufal, and expofe the fate of his army by too 
precipitate a meafure : befldes, he wanted to gain time and amafs riches for the 
fuccefs of his projedts. He did not, perhaps, ft’y fufficientJy on the favourable 
dirpofltions of all the janizaries of the empire. He contented himfelf, for the 
moment, with demanding that every thing fliould remain at Widin on the 
ancient footing, that the new tax ihould not be eftablilhed there, and that the 
janizaries fliould be maintained in their rights. Sultan Selim acceded to. 
thefe difgraceful conditions, and font to Widin a pacha provided with a 
firman to that effedl. The pacha was reqpived and inltaJled with the 
Guflomary ceremonies; but, too weak to ilruggle againfl a man who had an 
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army at his command, he was unable to obtain any fort of authority. Pas- 
wan prel'erved his influence and power, and continued, in the name of the 
pacha, to govern and adniinifter the town and the province. 

PaswJLn was too well acquainted with the wily policy of the Porte, to 
fall afleep -in perfcfl fecurlty : he was perfuaded that it would employ fooner 
or later its ordinary means, fteel or poifon, in older to get rid of a man 
who might ftill perplex it, who had dared to paralyze its mcal'ures, and who 
exercifed in Wjdin an illegal authority, lie ncglctted nothing to procure pro- 
teflors and partifans among the great pcrfonages of the capital: he conti¬ 
nued to flatter the people and to make them hope for reforms ufeful and ar¬ 
dently wiflied for, and anxious to obtain, in the prefent circumftances, a le- 
whiett'ite power, he warmly folicitcd the government of Widin, together with 
bou dignity of pacha with three tails- 
tret 

to Although the Porte had betrayed great weaknefs in pardoning a re¬ 
bellious fubjedl:, and fubferibing to the conditions which he had didated, 
it could never bring itfelf to grant him the dignity which he requefled, 
and, by that means, contribute to his elevation. It endeavoured to gain time 
waiting for fome fortunate circumflancc which might rid it of a man whf)in 
it confidered as no lefs dangerous than culpable. It amufed him as long 
as it could, by promifes which it w'as its intention never to make good. It 
did not conceal from itfelf that this ambitious man folicited the government of 
"WiDiN only in order to render himfelf afterwards independent, and to 
remove a pacha whofe prefence was iikfomc to him, and who nught, from 
one moment to another, felze on authority and punilh him for his crimes. 

When Paswan perceived that he had nothing to hope for from the Porte, 
he again raifed the (landard erf revolt: he drove away the pacha, and recom¬ 
menced bis incurfions into the neighbouring provinces. 
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His generals, more warlike than politic, wilhed Jo prevail on him to take 
pofleflion of Wallachia and Moldavia, to fortify the principal towns fitu- 
ated on the Danube, and thence brave all the cfforis of the Ottoman 
Empire. Paswan knew the courts of Vienna and Petersburg: he was 
perfuaded that they would favour, that they would even fecond his enter- 
prifes in the interior; but that they would unite, on the contrary, with the 
Porte, to prevent him from cffabllftiing himfelf beyond the Danube, and 
forming a Hate independent of ihofe two principalities. 

A more extenfive field of glory and profperity offered itfelf to Paswan ; 
tliis was to march firaight to the capital, to feize boldly on the throne, to 
difpofeof hire of Sj i.im, to facrifice his enemies to the manes of his father, 
and to his cwniafery ; to.unite under the fame laws, nations feparated by reli¬ 
gious fanaiiolni; to.give to commerce and indullry a new iinpulfe ; to give 
life to agr!< ulcure; to create a formidable navy; in Ihort, to fix the govern¬ 
ment on a folid bafis, by giving it that harmony, that general connexion in 
which it is detective. 

Had the boldnefs of this man equalled his prudence ; had his mind been 
as aftive as his genius was fertile; had he had, fur attack, the talents which 
he has difplayi-d for defence, it is not to be doubted that the throne of 
Selim w'ould have paffed into other hands. Already had the janizaries re- 
fufed to march ; already did the immenfe number of inhabitants of Con¬ 
stantinople hold out their arms to him whom they confidered as their 
deliverer, as the defender of their rights: the majority of the great were 
devoted to his interefts, and the people, as is well known, always feduced by 
the prefiiges which furround the great man, fecond his projeds without in- 
quiry, and promote without miflruff all his enterprifes. 


Paswan 
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Pa SWAN hefitated as to the courfe which he had to follow: the obftacles 
which he confidered appeared to him too great perhaps: he doubted of fuc- 
cefs; herefolved to waltin WiDiN for all the forces which the Porte chofe 
to employ agdnd him, perfuaded that the foldier would draw up under his 
colours, or find death at the foot of the walls and in the marfhes with which 
the town is furrounded. 

In the mean time, the Porte, which could no longer conceal from itfelf the 
danger arifing from this rebel being fupported by public opinion, commanded 
the different pachas of European Turkev, to colleft all the forces which 
they had at their difpofal, in order to go and fight him, force him in his 
laft entrenchments, feize on his perfon, cut off his head, and fend it to 
Constantinople. It at the fame time ordered Ali.o, pacha or beyler-bey of 
CuTAYED, a diftinguilhed warrior, to come and give battle to Paswan with 
all the forces of his province. The frontier fortreffes of Germany were 
provifioned, and intrufted to pachas or governors on whofe fidelity and 
bravery the government thought that a reliance might be placed. 

Thefe different corps of troops, to the number of forty or fifty thoufand men, 
approached the provinces occupied by the generals of Paswan : they at firfl 
obtained fome advantages, among others that of furrounding the divifion 
commanded by SiREKCHOL 0 (;lou, of obliging him to enter Varna, of 
cutting him in pieces, and of fending to the Porte the heads of the general 
and of his principal officers. 

This fuccefs, of little importance, was immediately repaired by that which 
the other generals obtained, on all Tides, over the united pachas. Belorade, 
that bulwark of the empire, was threatened; Orsova, Silistria, Kersova, 
almoll all the towns fituated on the Danube, were foon in the power of Pas- 
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■WAN, who, from the heart of Widin, whence he never iflued, dircdled the 
march of his warriors, and almoft always fixed viffory under his colours. 

What, jio doubt, is very deferving of remark, is that Paswan's army was 
not weakened by the different battles which it fought: the number of his fol- 
diers increafed according to his wants, while that of the pachas was ftill more 
weakened by defertion than by the fword of the enemy. The janizary, as I 
had before mentioned, regarded Paswan’s caufc as his own, and the army 
of the latter, in whofe favour viftory declared, better fed and more reguljfHy 
paid, every day attrafleJ to it a great number of malcontents. 

The prince of Wai.i-achia, compelled to pay a heavy contribution in mo¬ 
ney, and to furnifh provifions and warlike ftores to Paswan, incurred the 
difgrace of Selim. He ‘was depofed, recalled to Constantinople, and re¬ 
placed by KriANGERLi, drogueman to the captain-pacha, an able, intriguing 
man, devoured by ambition, ftrongly fufpeffed of favouring in fecret the pro- 
jefts of the natural enemies of the Ottoman Empire, and of holding out his hand 
to their corrupting gold. 


The Porte, undoubtedly, did not expeff that Paswan, abandoned to his 
own ftrength, was in a condition to oppofe an army capable of refifting that 
of the pachas united. It did not imagine above all that he had at his dif- 
pol'al the gold that was neceffary for him to maintain it. It was fenfibly 
alarmed at his fuccclTes, and very uneafy rerpefllng the fate of Belgrade, 
of which the rebel feemed to wilh to make himfelf mailer. It likewife was afraid 
that he would crofs Mount HjEmus, and come to eftablilh himfelf at Adria- 
Noi'LE, whence he might have molefted the capital. It took the refolution of 
difplaylng againfl him very confiderable fotces, in order to finifli quickly an 
unfortunate war which was threatening the empire with a general overthrow. 


and exhaufting unfeafonabiy the finances of the State. In Nivofe, year VI. 
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(1798), it convoked the principal officers belonging to the janizaifes of Con¬ 
stantinople, in rfjrder to found them refpefting the intention which it had 
to march their corps * againfl Paswan. The latter appeared not difpofed to 
fecond the views of the fultan; they reprefented that the foldiers feid loudly 
that they would never make war againfl a Muflulman, who had, according, 
to them, committed no other fault than that of wiihing to prevent an attack. 
from Ixkig made on thtar rights, and from there being introduced into the 
empire of the true believers, the cuftoms of the infidels, enemies of their god 
zvi. of their prophet. 


At one moment it was thought that the janizary-aga would pay with his head 
the ill-will of the foldiers j but Selim contented himfelf with removing him 
from the capital for a few days, and fending him to Gali-ipoh. He came 
«nd refumed his funfUons, when the government 'were aflured that his re¬ 
moval could not, in any way, change the peaceable difpafitions of the jani- 
saries and of their officers. 

At the fame time an order was difpatched to the pachas' and governors ol 
the provinces of the empire, for them to fuinifli different corps of troops, 
and caufe them to march on the firft notice that they fliould receive. The grand 
▼ifir, on whom the command of the army had devolved, being old and in¬ 
firm, Selim appointed in his place the captain-pacha, as if the zeal and good¬ 
will of his High Admiral could, in this cafe, make amends for the knowledge 
and experience which he wanted. Hussein had never been engaged in war, 
either by fea or by land; how then could he contend, with advantage, 
againft a man who had fet at nought the bravery and military talents of the 
old generals that he, had had to combat. 


^ “The number of janizaries in CoxsTAHTiNoriE is reckoned to be upwards of fifty thou- 
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It is faid that it was the very enemies of the captain-pacha who caufed him 
to be appointed feraikier of the army, as well to remove him from the capital, 
as to plan for him an aSair of the highell importance, in which they hoped that he 
would mifcarry. 

Hussein could not refufe the command of the army vi'ithout difpleafing 
the fultan, without being taxed with cowardice, without giving a hold to the 
malignity of the public. He hoped befides, if he obtained impoling forces, 
to deftroy eafily a rebel againft whom none but half-meafures had hitherto been 
taken, againft whom none but inconhderable forces had been employed. As 
artful as his enemies were perfidious, he prefented himfelf to Selim, prof- 
trated himfelf at his feet, and faid to him : “ Lord, my life is yours; if 
“ you think me capable of leading your land-forces as I have hitherto led thofe 
“ of the fea, command : I am ready to obey you j I will march againfl the 
“ rebel; I will bring you his head, or I will lofe ray own; but Paswan’s party 
“ is numerous and powerful; his creatures, his friends are fpread every 
“ where; they will fetter my operations if I am not invefted with great autho- 
“ rity; they will make my enterprifes mifcarry, if I have not confiderable 
“ forces and all the money ncctflary for infuring the fubfiftence of the army, 

“ and for detaching, if it be needful, from the rebel party the generals, to 
“ whole talents and courage Paswan owes the fuccefles which he has obtained 
“ againft your arms.” 

Selim granted all the demands of the pacha, and invefted him with great 
power; he gave orders that all the corps of troops, as well of Europe as of 
Asia, which could be raffed, (hould join their colours in the early part of the 
fpring ; and nothing was fpared for the fuccefs of this enterprise. 

From that time, the greateft aflivity was exerted, in the conftrudlion and 
equipment of fifteen gun-boats, carrying a 24 or an 18 pounder in the bow, 

and 
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and one or two fmall cannons on each fide; they were intended for afcending’ 
the Danube in order to fecond by water the attack, which was meditated by 
land againft Widin. Different craft were equipped for the conveyance of 
the artillery and {lores neceffary for the liege, as well as for the provifions 
for the troops. 

Adiiianopi.e was the general rendezvous of the troops of the fouihcrn pare 
of TuS-key in Europe and of thofe in Asia. A part of the foiiner filed 
off through Constantinople } a part paffed through Gallipoli. The 
whole army colle£led was elllmated at one hundred ihoufand combatants. 

Hussein, general in chief, had a corps of from twelve to fifteen thou- 
fand Afiatics, and another compofed of feven or eight thoufand men, top- 
chis, galiondgis, and volunteers, raifed in Constantinople and in the en- 

t. 

virons. 

Allo, pacha of Cutayed, was at the head of thirty thoufand Afiatics, delis, 
fpahis, janizaries, and volunteers. 

Ali, pacha of Yanina in Albania, commanded ten or twelve thoufand 
Albanians and five or fix thoufand janizaries. 

Mustapha, pacha of Bosnia, had a corps of five or fix thoufand men, 
as well infantry as cavalry. - 

Ismael, bey of Seres in Uppeb Macedonia, brought five or fix thoufand 
fpahis. 

Orders were alfo given for tl i marching of detachments taken from Sa- 
noNiCA, Philopopolis, Sophia, and fome other towns of European 
Turkey. 

It 
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It was thefe forces, capable of fubduing an empire, that Hussein marched 
to deftroy a rebel, and lay fiege to a revolted town. 

The Turkifh govern ineiu nuift naturally have expefled that Pas wan, on 
his fide, would negled nothing for reinforcing his army, and putting it on a 
rcfjwiSlablc footing. Thev prcfumed that he would come and wait for the 
captain-pacha at the defiles of Mount in order to difpute with him 

thofe difficult jiafles, -and attempt to deftroy an army which the firfl obftacles 
inlglit difeourage and put to the rout. They were very much furprifed to 
fee him, on the contrary, difhand a great part of his troops, abandon the 
towns of which he had made himfelf inafter, and fliut liimfclf in with 

twelve thoufand chofen men, on whofe fidelity and bravery he could rely, 
lie had had lime to colled provifions and warlike ftores in a quantity fuffi- 
ciently great to lulluin a ficge for upwards of two fucccfltve years, without 
putting the inhu'dtanis to too great fliaits. He had, befide.'’, a flotilla which 
rendeied him mailer of thecourfe of the Danube, and which, in cafe of need, 
was to facili!..te the re-vidualling of the place. This artillery was under the 
diiei.tioii uf foine Pohih engineers, who alfo drew his plans of defence. 

The imperial army repaired without obftacle to the vicinity of Widin ; 
all the ccups ol troops wt're afl'cnibled there before the end of Prairial: the 
flotilla and the gun-boats arrived at the fame time; the provifions and mi¬ 
litary {lores were in gieat abundance ; the captain-pacha was in want of no¬ 
thing but men capable ol aiieding a fitge, and foldiers better difpofed for 
fupporiing the caulc for which they were going to fight. 

After having reconnoitred the environs of the town, after having affigned to 
the different chiefs the polls which they were to occupy, or having made all 
the difpofuions which he judged neceflary for the fiege, Hussein fummoneef 
Pasw'an to lay down his arms, promifing him his life, liberty, and a dif- 

tinguiflicd. 
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tingulflied rank if he would fpare Muffulman blood. ** In vain wilt thou 
“ oppofe tome,” faid he to him, “ a momentary refiflance; I have a hundred 

thoufand men with me ; a hundred thoufand others would come to their 
“ aHIdance, were it neceflary : acknowledge thy errors} proftrate thyfelf 
“ before the majefty of the imperial throne, and deliver up to me thy town 
“ and thy army.” Paswan received the envoy of the pacha on the mofl: 
lofty terrace of his palace, whence he was obferving with a glafs the move¬ 
ments of the enemy ; and W’ith that difdain which the idea of the fuperiority 
of one’s ftrength and talents naturally produces : ” Go and tell thy mailer,” 
replied he, “ that it depended on me to have a hundred thoufand men to op- 
“ pofe to him j I preferred conquering him with ten.” 

lIussEiN having no hope of being able to bring backPASWAN to his duties, 
refolved to pulh the fiege with the greateft vigour: prefently he thought 
himfelf in a condition to make a general attack on the town, and, by this 
means, to make himfelf mailer of an ifland fituated on the Danube, facing 
WiDiN; but he- was every where repulfed with confiderable lofs: the 
town was very well defended ; and the ifland, on which it was of importance 
to ellablilh himfelf, had been fo fortified that all the efforts of the pacha could 
make no imprelTion on it: his flotilla was beat ofr by that of Paswan, by the 
fire of the place, and by the batteries of the ifland. His gun-boats having 
too imprudently expofed themfelves, fuSered confiderably ; fome of them funk 
and the others were no longer in a fituation to fecond in the fequel the different 
attacks which took place. 

The town, almoll entirely furrounded by marlhes, was difficult of ap¬ 
proach : the works neceflary for the fuccefs of the fiege were ill executed, and 
worfe conceived} forties, made opportunely, deftroyed them, or retarded 
their progrefs. Already had two general attacks been very unfortunate; a great 
lofit of men had been fullained in the fruitlefs attempt of the capture of the 

ifland} 
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tfland ; the fiege was drawing on to a great length; the feafon was ad¬ 
vancing ; the army was diminilhing confiderably by ficknefs, by defertion, 
and by the fire of the befieged. All thefe confiderations induced the cap¬ 
tain-pacha to make a final effort, and employ at once every means that he had 
. remaining. 

ITie army was divided into three corps: Aixo took the command of the firft ; 
Alt, that of the fecond ; Hussein referved to himfelf the third: he ordered 
the firfl two to proceed during the night by different roads, to the place afllgn- 
ed for the attack; but through a miftake, very culpable no doubt, one of the 
divifions, at the break of day, fired on the other, taking it for an enemy's 
corps which had fallied from the place "i the miffake had been perceived while 
the battle was flill going on, becaufe the general who had flood feveral dif- 
charges, was fo incenfed with anger, that he ordered the other corps to be 
fired on, as if it had been one belonging to the enemy. The foldicr partook of 
the indignation of the general, and the battle did not end till the third di- 
vifion had advanced, fallen fword in hand on the combatants, and feparated 
them in fpite of themfelves. Difeontent became fo great, mifunderflanding 
was fo general, and defertion fo confidcrable, that the captain-pacha thought 
proper to^aife the fiege, retiie, and wait from time and circumflances for 
that which his arms had not been able to obtain. 

As foon as Hussein had retired, Paswan recalled the fofdiers that he had 
diibanded ; he a fecond time made himfelf mailer of the places which he had 
evacuated, and again threatened the north of the empire. After various de¬ 
liberations of the council, the Porte determined to offer the rebel whom 
it could not deflroy, his pardon, the government of Widin, and the digm'ty 
of pacha with three tails ; and as, in thefe circumflances, defpotifm required 
a vidlim, the prince of Wallachia was facrificed to the lefentment of Hus¬ 
sein, and his bead brought to Constanti.nople in Vent6fe, year VII. (1799.) 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Pofitkn and temperature of Conftantinople.— Conjiriiflion of the houfcs.—tffc 
of the iandour and of peUfjes. — Fires.—Dogs and vultures. 

If Constantinoplf. leaves fcarcely any thing to be wiflied for as to the na¬ 
tural beauty of its fituation and that of its environs, the fertility and the va¬ 
riety of its territory, the extent, the coinmodioufnefs, and the fafety of its 
harbour, and the facility with which it is fupplied with provifions, it has alfo 
the advantage of enjoying a very mild temperature, a beautiful Iky, and a very 
healthful climate. Situated in the latitude of 41 degrees i minute north, the 
heats offummer are there tempered by a north north-eaft wind which blows 
regularly from the Black Sea during the day; and the cold, in winter, is 
tiever excelTive, becaufe this fame wind, the moft cold and moft frequent of 
all, lofes much of its fharpnefs in pafling over almoft the whole length of that 
fea. 

The winds are variable in winter, and blow from all points; but it fcldom 
happens that the eaflerly wind does not foon veer to the north-eaft, and the 
wefterly wind come round to the fouth-weft or fouth. Rains are frequent, 
and the Iky is almoft always cloudy in that feafon, from the winds which 
blow from the BlackA ftrA, while it is generally ferenc from thofe which 
come from the. Propontis and the Archipelago. I have, neverthelefs 
feen it rain Indifferently with northerly and foutherly winds; but, in the 
latter cafe, the clouds are detained and condenfed by a north wind which 
reigns over the Black Sea. It is not uncommon, iu winter, to have for 
fifteen or twenty days fucceffively, with a light foutherly wind, a very beauti¬ 
ful Iky and a very mild temperature. 

The 
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The north-wefl: wind blows, in general, only after a heavy rain. The Iky 
is clear during its continuance, and the cold is moderate; but it does not 
hold long in that quarter : it is fometimes the precurfor of the foutherly 
wind, and not unfrequently it fliifts to the north and north-eall. 

It feldom freezes in open day, and the thermometer fcarcely ever falls, 
during the night, more than two or three degrees below the freezing 
point. There are years when fnow^ is frequent; but generally it melts in fall¬ 
ing, and feldom remains feveral days together, in the environs of the city, 
without melting and difappearing entirely. It is related, however, that the 
cold has been fufEciently fliarp to freeze the water at the head of the harbour, 
that the fnow has been feen to fall to a foot in depth, and remain unthawed 
feveral days ; and what is more extraordinary, under Constantine Copro- 
NYMUS, the Bosphorus froze to fuch a degree that it was croffed on foot: 
under Arcadius, the Black Sea lemained frozen for twenty days; when 
the icc broke up, pieces of a confiderable fize were feen floating before Con¬ 
stantinople. 

In the fpring, the winds are likewife variable and the cold very moderate; 
the rains are commonly abundant in Germinal and even in Florcal, and the 
heats are not felt till Meflidor. At the end of Pluviofe, year VI. (1798), 
the buds of the trees expanded rather quickly; peach and apricot tree® 
had been in flower for fome days, and almond-trees already fliewed their 
fruits. 

In Meflidor, the wind fixes at north, and it feldom happens that, during 
the three fummer months, it blows from the fouth quarter. The Iky is al¬ 
ways clear in this feafon, and rains are extremely uncommon. Vegetation is 
kept up by the dews, tolerably copious in fummer, on account of the vicinity 
of the two feas, and becaufe the foil, though uncultivated in feveral places, 
VOL. I. u is. 
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is, neverthelefs, covered with trees, fhrubs, and plants which contribute to 
the coolnefs and humidity of the nights. At the end of Fruftidor, the 
winds never fail to become again variable, and then it is that the vcflels 
riding in the Hellespont prepare to afcend the channel, and to take advan*' 
tage of the firft foutherly wind. 

It fomctimcs happens In Meflidor, and more commonly at the beginning; 
and in the middle of Fruftidor, that the Vind blows for two or three days ■ 
from the fouth quarter, and that the heat is fenfibly felt. On the 7th, 8tb, 
and 9th of Frudlidor, (24th, a5th, and 26th of Auguft,) I faw Reaumur’s 
thennometer rife to 27 degrees, while it is generally, during the ftrongefl: 
heat of the day,^»^nly at 23 and 04. 

The autumn is generally very fine: It rains for a ‘few days and repeatedly, 
before and after the equinox, after which the weather is fine, the Iky is clear 
and ferene for a fortnight, a month, and*evcn more, and the colds do not 
begin to be felt till Nivofe. Tott has obferved that the foutherly wind, at 
the beginning of the autumn, w'as fomewhat cold, becaufc it paflcd over the 
fnow of Mount Olympus. We made the fame remark, and we faw that, 
even In winter, this wind was conftantly colder the firft day that it blew, 
than the fecond and third; but, in general, this wind fhifts to the fouth 
fouth-weft, and follows the dire< 5 tion of the Gulf of Sards, and of the Hel-- 
lespont. It is know'n by the modern Greeks under the name of Lodos ■ 
it is always more mild in winter than the foutherly wind, and the Iky is al¬ 
ways more ferene and more clear. 

It is not uncommon for the wind to blow from the northern quarter^ 
over the Bosphorus and the Propontis, while it blows from the fouth 
quarter over the Archipelago and the Hellespont. We have frequently 
been witneffes of it during the flay which we made in the D.'^rdanelles ; 

*5 'and 
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and when we returned from Eoypt in Meflldor year III. (1795) the 
fouth-weft wind carried us thrice beyond the point of Nac.\ii.a, and thrice 
we found beyond it the north wind which prevented us from advancing, and 
obliged us to return to our anchorage. The third time we had a great deal 
of difficulty to reach a cove, half a league from a village called Galata^ 
where we remained for three days. 

It is in this part of the Hellespont comprifed between the point of Na- 
CARA and Gallipoli, that tlie fouth wind, on the one fide, and the north 
wind, on the other, fometimes meet and ceafe to blow; there is not a fea- 
man who mufl: not have made this remark, and have feen feveral times, in 
winter, the Iky foggy or flormy towards the Black Sea, while it was 
fcrenc towards the ARcmrELAco. 

At the end of Nivofe and in Pluviofe, the north wind is fometimes felt 
in the Propontis, and on the Archipelago, with fuch violence, that 
veffcls which are at fea, run the greateft danger if they do not bear uj) im¬ 
mediately and gain a haibour. We were informed that feveral European 
fliips which had Ihiled with fine weather from Constantinople in Nivofe, 
the year before our arrival in the Levant, had been loft in the Sea of 
Marmora, and at the entrance of the channel of the Dariianelles, in 
foggy weather, and with a fudden and violent north wind accompanied by 
fnow and rain. During the three winter months and in the vernal equi¬ 
nox, prudent and timid navigators do not fet fail if the weather be not fettled, 
and they generally pafs the night at an anchorage, on the fmalleft equivocal 
fign that they perceive. The Turkiflr and Greek mariners fcarcely ever fail, 
during the fix moft dangerous mouths of the year, to run every night into 
a harbour, and to anchor whenever the wind is too ftrong, when it is con¬ 
trary, or when the Iky threatens a ftorm. 
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The Black: Sea, by the account of the mariners who frequent it, is ililj 
more ilormy, during the winter, than the Profontis and the Archipe¬ 
lago : the iky then is frequently foggy or covered with clouds, and the har¬ 
bours there are far from numerous; which is the reafon that the Ori¬ 
entals, who almoft all navigate without a compafs, dare not expofe them- 
felves there during three or four months of the year, and that the boldeit 
and leaft ignorant among them perilh there foraetimes, becaufe, accuilomed 
not to lofe fight of the laud, the north, north-eaft or north-weft winds, 
which blow generally with the greateft ftrength, daih their veflels * to pieces 
on the rocks which ikirt the fouth coaft. During the fummer, this fea is as 
free from ftorms as the Mediterranean, and the weather there is commonlf 
very fine. 

Notwithftanding the facility which there would be at Constantinople 
to procure ftones, bricks, lime, and every thing that is neceflary for building 
in fa folid and durable manner, the houfes of the rich, like thofe of the 
poor, are conftrufled with wood. The frame, almoft always of oak, refts 
on a foundation in mafonry of no great depth : the intcrftices left by the 
wood, are filled up by means of earth kneaded with ftraw or chopped hemp*; 
the wall is covered with painted planks, rather ill joined: all the floors are 9f 
wood, and the roofs are made with hollow tiles, difpofed as they are feen in. 
the South of France. The public edifices alone, fuch as the baths, the ca- 
ravanfaries, and the befefteins are built in mafonry in a very folid manner^ 

As for the mofques, conftrmfted on the model of the ancient Greek churches, 
the greater part are of a tolerably handfome form. The pillars of marble, 
alabafter, granite, and porphyry are placed with much more tafte than is ge¬ 
nerally difplayed by the Turks. The minarets by which they are fur- 

• Thefe vefTels, called {a'tques, are conftrufted in fuch a manner aa not to be able to keep the 
fea when the wind la too ftrong. They arc obliged to prefeut their ftem to the wind, and gain 
a lurbuur. 

mounted. 
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mounted, tc the number of one, two, four or ibc, have an effect very pic- 
turefque and very agreeable to the eye» 

In a great part of the empire, efpecially in the countries where the rains 
are uncommon and the heat exceffivc, all the houfes have, in lieu of a ridged 
roof, terraces or flat roofs on which the inhabitants fleep in fummcr: but 
this cuftom is not introduced at CoNSTANTiNorLE, where the heats are 
temperate, and the nights cool and damp» 

If we except the palaces of the ambafladors and a few merchants’ houfes, 
the inhabitants of Constantinopi.e have no chimnies in the apartments 
Vhich they occupy: they warm themfelves by means of a> brafier in copper * 
or baked earth, called mavgal, which they place within reach of their folks': 
but in tlie houfes of forpe Mufllilmans, and in almoft all thofe of the Greeks 
and Armenians, this brafier is placed under a round or fquare table, 
covered with feveral carpets, one of which, wadded and quilted, in printed 
calico, hangs down to the floor in every diredtion, and retains the heat 
under the table : in this cafe a little charcoal is put into the brafier, and it 
is covered with afhes, in order to temper the heat. A fluffed bench, placed 
all round, allows feveral perfons to fit down, to ftretch out their legs towards 
the mangal, and to receive the heat up to their middle. I'his table, called 
iandour, appears to have a Greek origin, if we confider that its ufe is mote 
common among the Greeks than among the Turks, and that it is no longer 
fo be found in the interior of Asia Minor, where the colds are more lharp 
and mote piercing than at Constantinopez. 

Whenever it is a little coldi the w'omen leldom quit their tandour, the<-*c 
it is that they pafs their day, that they work, that they receive their female 
friends, that they caufe their meals to be ferved up. In the evening, it is 
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oa the tandour that they play at cards •, at chefs, or at draughts. It h 
round the tandour that they a/Temble to carry on conveilation, commuiaicate 
the news to each other, lillen to fome tragical ftory, foine tale of a ghoft, 
or the prowefs of fome pacha in rebellion agaiiifl the Porte. 

The Europeans willingly habituate themfelves to this cuRom, bccaufe it 
brings the two fexes together, and becaufe the ftrift eye of a mother, or the 
jealous looks of a hufliand, cannot remark the figns of intelligence nor pre¬ 
vent the expreffive touches which the tandour favours. If ever the ufe of 
chimnies could be introduced at CoNfiTANTiNOPi.E, we are perfuaded that 
the Greek women w’ould oppofe it with all their might; and certainly they 
would find in their perfuafivc eloquence, good reafons in favour of the gemie, 
moderate, and more economical lieat of the tapdour. 

In a city where the houfes are of wood and ill built, where the windows 
are numerous and badly (hut, where the wind and exterior air come into 
every room, not only through the doors and windows, but through the walls 
and partitions, neither the mangal nor the tandour could fuflicienily fecure 
the Inhabitants from the cold : they require to be warmly clothed : R ussia 
and Poland afforded them the warmeft clothing that man can wear, and the 
cuftora of furs was adopted by the inhabitants of the capital, whence it fpread 
in a moment over the moft diftant provinces. The peliffe is become every 
where the aliment of luxury, the indication of opulence, the reward of fervices, 
a preffing want to all. In countries where the cold is never felt, as in Egypt 
and Arabia, as well as in the moft northern cities of Turkey, fuch as 
Constantinople, Adrianople, and Belgrade, this cuftom is general, 
not only among rich perfons and ihofe who enjoy a moderate fortune, but 
Jikewife among the indigent. 

* are known only to the Greeks and Armenians wlio frequent the Europeans. 
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The rich man wears at the fame time two or three furs during the winter; 
he changes them in all feafons, and, during the fummer, he is dill feen drefled 
in the ferge of Angora, lined with pclit gris ^ or gray fquirrel-ikin. If the inha¬ 
bitant of the country-places cannot procure a fine and foreign fkin, he at lead: 

■ ufes thofe which fall in his way: the hare, the jackal, the lamb, the fheep, 
all are acceptable to him; he fecures himfelf from the cold, and he imi¬ 
tates the inhabitants of the cities.- 

The women have likewife furs of all feafons: the black fox, the fable for 
winter, the gray fquirrel for autumn and fpring, the ermine for fummer: the 
greater part have in their clofcts ten or twelve furred gowns, the dcareft 
of which foinetimes exceeds fifteen or twenty ihoufand livres. 

It is not furprifmg that fires fhould be frequent in Constantinoplf, 
when there is continually fire, during the winter, on wood-floors, within reach 
of fofas, mats, and carpets. The fmallefi; negligence, children playing, or 
a few fparks to which no attention has been paid, frequently fet on fire thofe 
combullible fubftanccs; and fliould a perfon then happen to be afleep or ab- 
fent from his houfe, the fire communicates by degrees from the furniture to 
the floor ; if it be long before it is perceived, it foon breaks out with vio¬ 
lence, fpreads with rapidity, gains the neighbouring houfes, and fometimes 
even confumes a confiderable portion of the city. From the palace of the 
ambafl'ador and from the elevated places of Pera, we were, more than once, 
witneffes of the violence of fire, of the quicknefs with which it fpread, and 
of the terrible effect whicli it produced. 

This fight, beautiful and awful as It is, flrikes with horror the man of 
feeling whowifhes to contemplate it, bccaufe it prefents the image of unfortu¬ 
nate bVmgs who, iij thofe frightful moments, are ftruggling with death; ■ 
of thofe vvho, feized with terror, are endeavouring to efcape with their 
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valuable cffcds; of thofe, in fhort, who are ftrivin^, in the midft of the 
flatnee, to carry ofi' children or old that are dear to them. 

When a hre breaks out, whether by day, or by night, all the inhabitants of 
the city are foon warned to have an eye to their own fafety, or to give affift- 
ance to the unfortunate perfons concerning whom they take an intereft. 
The guard of every quarter parades the ftreets, trailing on the pavement 
flicks fhod with iron, and crying from lime to time in a melancholy and 
mournful voice : “ 37'erf’j a fire!” Two enormous drums, placed the one 
on a loft^ tower about the middle of Constantinople, and the other on 
that of Gaeata, likewife apprize the inhabitants of a fire having broken 
out. In thefe circumflances, it is the duty of the commander of the janizaries 
to run immediately with a numerous guard to the place where the fire has been 
difeovered : the grand vlfir mufl alfo repair thither in perfon, and if the fire be 
not extinguiflied immediately, the fultan never fails to come, and to caufe 
money to be diftributed in order to excite the pumpers, the porters, the guard, 
and the palTengers, to work with ardour- But when the fire has made fome 
progrefs, and efpccially when it is rendered more aftive by the v ind, no hope 
can be entertained of extinguifliing It but by endeavouring to circumferibe it: 
in order to effed: this, the neared houfes which are flill untouched arc de- 
moliihed as quickly as pollible : the materials are removed before the fire has 
reached them, and thofe which cannot be taken away are laid under 
water. 

The damages occafioned by fire are foon repaired; a few days after the 
conflagration, are feen on all fides houfes rifing fimilar to thofe which the 
fire has confumed: the Imperfcflions prefented by narrow fireets, ill laid 
out, are exaflly preferved; nor is any change made In the order and diftribution 
of the apartments. The Muffulman comes thither to refume, if he can, his 
former occupations, and live there, as before, without regret and without 
forefight. 
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Among this ignorant and ferocious people, fire is not unfrequcntly a 
mode of expreffing their difcontent at the dearnefs of provifions, at the abufe 
of authority, at a denial of juftice, or at the innovations which the go¬ 
vernment wifhcs to introduce : of this, hiftory affords us feveral indances. 
•We (hall alfo relate in another place with fome degree of minutenefs how the 
Turks, at Smyrka, revenged themfelves for the affaffmalion of a janizary, 
by carrying fire and fword into the quarter of the Europeans, and mur¬ 
dering indifcriminately the Greeks, Armenians, and Jews that they met 
in the ftreets. The fire at Pjira, which took place in the year VII. (1799) 
is attributed by thofe who w'ere wilneffes of it, to the expedition of the 
French into Egypt, and dill more to the mondrous alliance of the Portb 
with Russia. 

From the afpeft of that multitude of dogs which are met with in the dreets 
of the capital, from their exceffive leannefs, and from the hunger which tor¬ 
ments them, one would be inclined to imagine that, independently of the 
plague, of fires, and of the foldiery that defolate this city, madnefs mud be 
blended to thofe fcourges and caufe, in its turn, many ravages among an im¬ 
provident people: one would be midaken, for if travellers may be credited, 
the tedimony of the inhabitants, and the opinion of a great number of phyfi- 
cians whom I confulted on this fubje^I, canine madnefs is totally unknown 
in the East. It .appears that this diforder is as foreign to thefe countries, 
as the plague is to the part of Europf. which we inhabit; and I do not imagine 
that, in any circumdanccs, either the one or the other can make its appeafance 
fpontaneoudy, whatever may be the date of the atmofphere, the quality and 
the quantity of the aliments, and the vicinity ofinfcfled places: a dog mud ne- 
ceffarily be bitten by another dog or by fome other animal afllicled by that 
diforder, for madnefs to break out in him, as a man mud have a communica¬ 
tion with pediferous perfons or touch the objefis to which they have tranfmitted 
their taint, for him to be attacked by the plague. The fj'philis offers us an 
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example more ftrlking of the difeafes which cannot be attributed to other caufes 
than to a contact with perfons infefted. But this is not the place to treat 
of canine madnefs: it is fufEcient for os to remark that it is unknown in the 
Ottoman Empire, although the various caufes to which phyficians attri¬ 
bute it, exift in Turkey almoft all in a degree more eminent than iri 
Europe. 

In fad, dogs are there more numerous ; and as they belong to no one, they 
there fuffer more than in our countries, from^hungcr and thirfl: the climate 
is much hotter than ours, and the cold is fufliciently fharp at Constanti- 
NOPEE, and Adrianopee, for thofe animals, to whom the entrance of the 
houfes is prohibited, to feel it more, during the night, than thofe of the 
northern countries of Europe. The former, as Js well knowm, can fecure 
themfelves to a certain degree from the inclemency o£ the foafons, to which 
the dogs of Turkey are incellantly expofed; 

Although the MulTulmans confider dogs as unclean animals, fo much fo 
that they avoid touching them, and prevent th^m from entering into their 
houfes, yet they fuffer theni to breed confiderably in moll towns, becaufe 
they think that their dung is very fit for the dreffing and the dyeing of Mo¬ 
rocco leather : one could not even, if we may believe them, fupply the place of 
this fubllance by another. The advantage which they alfo derive from thofe 
animals, is that they clear the ftreets of«the carrion and other filth which the 
inhabitants are inceffantly throwing there. 

The charity of the Turks in regard to them confifls in giving them fome- 
times bread and what they cannot confume, in diftributing to them daily 
the liver, lights, entrails, and head of the Iheep which are killed in the 
flaughter-houfes, becaufe they never make ufe of thofe aliments proferibed 
by their religion, and becaufe the chriftians, following their example, dare 
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not eat them. Every day are feen in the ftrcets men carrying on a long 
pole a great number of thefe livers and lights, in order to fell them at one 
or two fous to the de#out and the rich who may be dcfirous of regaling with 
them the dogs of their neighbourhood. 

There are perfons who caufc to be bnilr, near the door of their houfeit, 
huts for the purpofe of lodging bitches and their young : they carry thither 
ftraw, and give them every day bread or meat. It is even faid that fomc 
have, on their death-bed, left legaciae for the fupport of a certain number 
of thefe animals. 

The police which the dogs exercife among themfclves is very rtrifl; di¬ 
vided into packs more or lefs numerous, according to the quantity of fufle- 
nance which a particular part of the town affords, they always frequent the 
fame ftrcets, aflemble round the flaughter-houfes and places where they find 
food, and if they perceive a dog belonging to anotlier quarter, they fall on 
him, and drive him away, biting him as hard as they can. Ill fed as they 
are, they, undoubtedly, are afraid to fhare a fcanty meal with a new comer. If 
it happen that one of them be driven from his pack, he is generally obliged 
to leave the town and wander about the fields unlefs he be ftrong enough to 
difpute with perfeverance a place of refufe, or patient enough to endure for 
a long time the bites and the croffnefs of thofe with which he wifhes to 
affociate. 

Vultures, kites, and moft of the birds of night combine with the dogs to 
clear the city of its filth : the firft mentioned * arrive in the fpring, pafs 
Hhe fummer on the minarets, the mofques, and other elevated places, there 
lay their eggs, and return before the winter into the more fouthern coun¬ 
tries, fuch as Egypt, Arabia, and the interior of Africa. During the heat 

^ Vultar pernopterut. 
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of the day, they foar to a conflderable height, hover for fcveral hours to¬ 
gether over the town, and at night come to take their lhare of the carrion 
which they have perceived. * 

The kite, the great-eared owl, the long-eared owl, the fcops owl, the 
common owl, the fcreech owl, and the reddilh owl make war on the rats 
and mice, which are extremely numerous in a city built of wood, where the 
inhabitants are very negleflful, and where cats are fcarce and often dan¬ 
gerous, as they may tranfmit the plague from one houfe to another, in the 
feafon of their loves. 

As for the ordure, the inhabitants of Constantinople do not commonly 
give themfelves the trouble to have it removed, becaufe they depend in this re- 
fpedl on the rain. This refource is almod always fuSicient in autumn, win- 
ter, and fpring, becaufe the city affords every where a declivity fufficiently great 
for the waters to wafli it away and carry it along with them; and when thefe 
means are not fufficient, they throw it into the harbour j which forms, on 
feveral parts of the ihore, conflderable rifingSk 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Of the plague,—Curative indicationt of this difeafe. 

HEN there neither exifts, near a town, marflies nor other hotbeds of 
infection ; when the air is inccfTantly renewed with facility, and carries off the 
putrid miafmata refulting from a great population; when the waters are 
pure and the aliments of a good quality j when, in a word, the climate is tem¬ 
perate, the inhabitants enjoy, in general, good health, and are expofed only 
to the complaints common to human nature. All thefe advantages are united 
at CoNSTANTiNOPi.E, to'fuch z. degree that we fliould not hefitate to fay that 
this city would be one of the moll healthful in the world, if a terrible ma¬ 
lady did not there make frequent ravages, and carry off from time to time a part 
of the inhabitants. In faft, if we except the plague, the caufe of which appears 
foreign to the climate, as we fhall prefcntly fliew, at Constantinople one 
is not expofed to local diforders, and flrangers who arrive in that city have 
not to dread the malignant Influence of a dangerous and unwholefomc climate. 
But the plague alone takes off more inhabitants than all other diforders to¬ 
gether cai>fe to perifl), more than war or navigation caufe to difappear ; and if 
this ci*y was not continually repairing, from all points of the empire, the Ioffes 
which it fuflains, it wouhl Ihortly be no more than one vafl foKtude. 


With their Ideas of fatallfm, the Turks, perfuaded that man cannot change 
the immutable decrees of the Eternal, confider not only as ufelefs, but even as 
criminal the precautions which the Europeans take againfl th.A deflru^live 
fcourge, and when death is ftiiking them on all Hdes, they difplay a great tran¬ 
quillity and an entire refignaiion. Not one of them appears to have any re¬ 
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pugnance to attend the Tick, who are dear to them ; neither could he make 
up Jiii mind to forCake them or give them up, as is done by Europeans in moft 
of the fea-ports of the Levant, to hirelincs who are accufed of haftening too 
frequently the death of the patient, in order to enjoy fooncr his fpoils. 

Under whatever form death prefent itfelf, the fage receives it with ferenity; 
it is not even terrible to the generality of men, except when it is accompanied 
Ly acute pains, and when every hope of recovery has fled •, but the courage 
of the nioft ftoical philofopher would, perhaps, be ftaggered, if, flruck by this 
cruel diforder, he were witnefs of the Iright which feizes on all ihofe who 
have had a communication with him if he found hiinfelf fo. faken, abandoned 
by his ncarell relatives, his befl. friends j if, in thofc moments of grief and 
agony, he could not fee and embrace a wife, a child, nor diiffate to them his 
laftwill; if he faw himfelf defeending, as it were yet,living, into the grave. 

Afleftions the moll tender, the clofell connexions, almoU always among Eu¬ 
ropeans give way to the fright which this cruel diforder infpires : the wifli of our 
own prefervaiion breaks in a moment the ties of blood, and ftifles feniiments the 
moll virtuous. On the firfl fymptoms of a furious illnefs, the man fufpefted 
of having the plague is immediately fent to the hofpiccy fituated at the extremity 
of the ftreet of Per a, folely deflined for the treatment of that diforder : there 
a Maronite friar is charged to receive the patients that are fent, and to caufe 
to be adminiftered to them fuch afliftance as his zeal may fugged. 

Gratitude is, undoubtedly, due to the man who has devoted himfelf to the 
relief of the infefled, who has been able to make up his mind to reflde 
among them and pour Into their heart the words of confolaiion; but to his 
good intentions he ought to join the kno^vledge neceflary for the treatment 
of this diforder, and be able, without expofing himfelf too much, to afford 
every afliflance which the patients claim, and which humanity requires. Un- 
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fortunately, the attentions of tin's friar are hitherto confined to caufing to be 
given from a diftance a few light aliments, a few infignificant drinks, and to' 
prefenting himfelf at the door of each patient in order to adminifter to him the 
fpiiitual fuccour prefcribed by religion. 


It would, doubtlefs, be eafy by taking fiiitable precautions, to efiablifh in this 
hofpice a curative treatment, which might be modified or changed till a fortu¬ 
nate rcfult had been attained. Wc doubt not that this diforder, however 
quick and terrible it may be, may fometimes yield to a treatment directed 
by an able and experienced hand, and that it may, perhaps, be eafy to pre- 
ferve one’s felf from its contagious effedls by never touching the patient 
or his garments, without immediately dipping one’s hands in water, vinegar, 
or any other liquid ; by fumigating his room from time to time, by making him 
even fieep in the open aih when the feafon might permit, by taking, in fliort, the 
precaution of anointing with oil, butter, or greafe, one’s hands and the parts 
of one’s body the moft expofed to any contaft. 


When, one has-refided In the Levant and efpccially at Contstantino- 
FLP, one is convinced that, in ordinary times, this diforder is propagated 
but flowly ; few individuals are attacked by it at a time; fome get the better 
of it,, and one muft have a more intimate communication, a more immediate 
contaft to be afflided by it, than when it fhewsitfclf under an epidemical afpedc 
in this latter cafe, it fpreads with an aftonifliing rapidity, is communicated with 
the greateft facility, and carries off almoft all thofc who are firuck by it. The 
moft certain method of guarding againft it, is for a perfon to Ihut himfelf 
up in his houfeand no longer'hold communication with any one ; for it appears 
demonftrated<hat'the air does nottranfmit the plague; but that it is comrnuni-- 
cated and propagated only by the contaft of a fick perfon, or by objedls 
which he has recently touched ; and what muft leave no doubt on this fubje< 51 , 
is that there is no inftaace of the moft deftru£Uve plague having introduced itfel£ 
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among the Europeans, when they have infulated themfelves, and dipped in wa¬ 
ter, vinegar, or perfume, all the articles which they drew from without. 

This obfervation which is daily confirmed by experience, no longer permits 
us to look for the caufe of this difeafe in putrid, malignant, pedilential 
miafmata emanated from fome infeflious places, fome ftagnant waters, &c. 
ftill lefs in the periodical inundation of the Nile, as fome authors, on too 
flight grounds, have advanced. No city is more expofed to the plague than 
Constantinople ; and, neverthelefs, as we have before obferved, the air 
there is very wholefome, and neither marflies nor infeflious places are to be 
feen in the environs. In Egypt, the Nile begins to fwell towards the mid¬ 
dle of Meflidor, and has entirely overflowed its banks at the beginning of 
FrufUdor. In Venddmiaire, the lands which the river has inundated are fown: 
this would, undoubtedly, be the period of the fudden Appearance of the plague 
if this diforder were occafioned by the putrid exhalations produced by the 
waters remaining on the lands, and yet it is obfetved that this difeafe always 
ceafes in Egypt in the hotteft feafon of the year, and that it very feldom breaks 
out in autumn, but more frequently In winter and fpring, that is, when the 
waters fpread over the lands have entirely difappeared, and there can no 
longer be dangerous exhalations. What likewife proves that the periodical 
inundations of the Nile have no influence on the plague, is that Egypt is 
fometimes free from this diforder for feveral years together. 

For this difeafe to make its appearance in a town, the germ mnfl be brought 
thither from without. Infeftious marflies, vegetable and animal fubftances in a 
ftate of putrefadion, vitiated aliments, and mephitic exhalations will, no 
doubt, fometimes occafion very ferious diforders, and fevers as dangerous 
as the plague; but thofe diforders will ceafe when the caufe which has pro¬ 
duced them .fliall difappear : they will not embrace a vaft extent of ground; 
they will be circumferibed to the places which gave them birth. 
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llie plague vifits the diftcrent countries of the Ottoman Empire, as the fmall- 
pox vlfits ilie different countries of Europe : like the latter, it neither owes its 
origin to putrid exhalations nor to caufes derived from the foil or the climate: 
it exifts in the Levant, as it woiilil foon exiff in Europk, if we took no method 
of fecuring ourleivcs from it, and it might, undouhtedly, be -made to ccafc in 
the Ottoman Empire, if the 'J'urks were capable of employing the means 
proper for that purpofe. 1 he plague vlftts Turkey, and makes its appear¬ 
ance more or lels often in a town, according as commerce and communi¬ 
cations are more or lefs frequent: thus it is alinoff always at Constanti. 
NOPi-ic, bccaufc this is the city w-hlch communicates the mofl; witli all the 
points of the empire. Tlie plague cannot break out in any town of the pro¬ 
vinces \vitI]out its being foon tranfmitted to the capital. Smyrna Is the next 
city wliere this diforder mofl; frequently makes ravages, becaufe trade there is 
very brifle, and becaufe .the intercourfe of that city with almoft all thofe of 
TetrIvEY is rather frequent. Egypt carries on a fomewhat confidcrable 
trade with Const/^ntjnopi.e ; and, indeed. It commonly happens that 
the Turkilh (hips or the caravels belonging to the Grand Signlor bring the 
jdague to Aj.i-.x anuria, whence it fpreads to RosiTTA, DAMn;TTA, and 
Cairo, and thence into all the villages and even into the habitation of the cul¬ 
tivator. 

This cruel malady extends into Syria by means of tlie mcrchandife 
w’lich Egypt furniflies to lliat country: it comes thither alio through 
Smyrna and Covsi'anttnople ; thence it fomciimcs reaches Damascus, 
Aijppo, and Mesopotamia ; it is brought into tlie interior of Asia hliNCR 
by the caravans from Constantinople and Smvp.na. d'uRKEV in F.uuope 
is more expofed to the plague than the diflant provinces of Asia, on account 
of its vicinity and the connexions which it has wiih the capital. At Di- 
ARBEKiR and at Mosul, this difeafe is known but every fifteen, eighteen, 
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or twenty years} it is much more rare at Baodat and Bassori*., and the 
Peifians are fcarcely ever a/Bidcd by it. 

This difFerence is owing, on the one hand, to thofe towns receiving fcarcely 
any indigenous merchandife from Smyrna and Constantinoplk, and to 
the peftilential infeiflion having time to be diflipated in a very long'^paffage 
acrofs Asia Minor, Mesopotamia, or the defert of Arabia. Bcfidcs, it ap¬ 
pears certain that a cold fomewhat fcverc, fuch as is felt in Asia Minor, ora 
great heat like that of Egypt, of Syria or of the defert of Arabia, is fufllcient 
for fmothering entirely the germs of this fcourge ; and this, no doubt, is tlie 
reafon that the plague does not make its appearance two years fucceflively in 
the countries either too cold or too hot, except on the coails, where it may be 
inceflantly kept up by commercial communications. 

« 

Turkey not furnifiiing any merchandife to Persia, this difordcr can be 
tranfmitted thither only by travellers; but as the germ of this difeafe is foon 
developed in perfons who have received it, they would be attacked before 
they had travelled over a fpacc at all confiderable. Th's is the cafe with 
Bagdat and Bassora: the interior of Turkey furnilhes very few articles 
of trade to thofe two cities: feme filk fluffs are brought thither from Damas¬ 
cus and Aueppo, together with fome European cloths, very little fugar, co- 
chineal, and indigo, but a great deal of old copper which paffes into India, 
and metals, as is well known, are little fufceptible of preferving and tranfmitv- 
ting the germs of the plague. 

What fortunately contributes to retard the progrefs of this malady In the 
Levant, is that the Turks are in the habit of freighting from preference 
European veffels for the conveyance of their merchandife, and our feamen 
are too well acquainted with the dangers which they have to run not to 
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take every precaution that prudence requires. Befides, commercial fpecula- 
tions are alinoft always fufpended or relaxed in a town violently aillicted by 
this fcourge. 

' Turs of which the Turks make a great ufc, contribute mod to the communica¬ 
tion of the plague, either becaufe the fur in which a man has died, ferves to 
clothe or to adorn his nearefl ielation, or bccaufe it Is immediately cxpofc d to 
falc, and purchafers flock from all quarters. It is, befides, proved that this 
merchandife is the mod fufceptible of tranfmitting the jdague, and It is com¬ 
monly from CoNSTANTiNonnc that all the cheds of peltry are difpatcht'd 
for the different fea-port towns of the Levant. The merchants of Alex¬ 
andria have remarked that it is through that channel and through the fick 
perfons that are fometimes on board the Turkifli fhips arriving from Constan¬ 
tinople, that this diforder breaks out in their town. It feldom happens 
that It comes thither from Syria, becaufe the commodities which that country 
furnifhes to Eoypt through the European vcffels, fuch as tobacco and filk, are 
by no means fufceptible of tranfmitting It. Smyrna generally receives It 
from Constantinople, and fometimes from Alexandria and Salo- 
NiCA, through the goods which are brought thither and through the fick 
who are there landed. The greater part of the Illands of the Archipelago 
fecure themfelves from It by not permitting accefs to veffels arriving from an 
infeded town. May their example one day enlighten the Turks and make 
them fenfible that man may, to a certain point, keep at a didance and retard 
the calamities which aflli^il him, and that the plague makes ravages among 
them, only becaufe they neglect to take againd it the precautions that are 
taken In Eu^iope ! 

t 

Next to peltry, cotton and wool are reputed the articles the mod fufceptible 
of tranfmitting this diforder: paper is infinitely dreaded, and is not received- 
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without great clrcumfpeftion. In general, rough bodies catch the taint mucb 
more eafily, and prefcrve it much longer than fmooth ones. On the fmalleft 
fiifl)icion of the plague, the merchants no longer admit the perfons with whom 
they carry on bufinefs, but in rooms from which every article of ftufF furni¬ 
ture has been removed ; they entirely fliut their houfes if the difeafe make an 
alarming progrefs. In the chanceries of tlie legations, there is a partition 
erefted which ftrangers cannot pafs, and no paper is received there that has 
not been fumigated, that is, pafTed through the very warm vapour of an aro¬ 
matic fubllance. 

When the merchants are fliut up, a known purveyor brings daily to their 
houfes the aliments that are befpoke, and depofits them in a great tub full of 
water, placed at the entrance of the houfe. Bread alone is excepted: necef- 
fity, no doubt, has ellablifhed the opinion that it is liot fufceptible of tranfmit- 
ting the taint of the plague except when it is hot, and that there is nothing to 
be feared in receiving it cold. It is by means of thefe precautions, incomplete 
as they are, that the Europeans fecure themfelves always from this terrible 
diforder; but it is necelTary that they fhould exercife an a£live and flridt vi¬ 
gilance in regard to fervants, that they fhould prevent them from going out 
by ftealth or introducing any flrangerinto the houfe. 

lobferved, during the ftay that I made in the Levant, that if the progrefs 
of this malady is fometimes extremely rapid, fo much fo that the fick perfm 
finks under it the fecond or third day, it frequently happens, efpecially at 
Constantinople and at Smyrna, where the plague is, as it were, ende- 
mical, that It fhews itfelf under an afpcil lei’s frightful. On certain occa- 
fioiis, fome patients abandoned to themfelves recover their health by means 
of one or two buboes which fuppurate abundantly. The progrefs of the 
diforder being then flow and uniform, and the fyniptoms being well charac¬ 
terized. 
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tcrized, it would be eafy to aflid efllcacioufly thofe infcidcJ perfons, to efla- 
blllh a metlioJical treatment, and employ for the pliyfici m and the affiflants 
prcfervative means. 

The unflion of all the body of a fick perfon with olivc-oil has lately been 
made known as a very important difcovery, and fiirc means of cure. Un¬ 
fortunately experience has dcmoiiRraled the inutility of this remedy when 
the diforder has broken out: olivc-oil cannot prevent the virus introduced into 
the inl'ide of tlic body from making there irs ul’ual ravages ; but it may, as well 
as other oils, butter, and greafe, afl as an excellent prcfervative, if it be true, 
as every one aiTcrts, that the butfer-iiKn, whofe hands and garments are 
ahnon; always impregnated with that fubflancc, are fcarcely ever attacked 
by the plague. 

It islikewife remarked that the facas or water-carriers are much lefs expofed 
to this diforder than other labouring men, and that thofe who walh the body 
of perfons dead of the plague are not attacked by the difeafe through this ope¬ 
ration : whence it would follow that greafy bodies oppofe the introduftion 
of the peflilential venom, and that water carries it oil with it. 


Many perfons arc in the habit of keeping open one or more ifl'ues in order 
to preferve themlclvcs from this difeafe, and, what has been attclled to me by 
a great number of phyficians, a perfon is not attacked by the plague during 
a venereal treatment, in whatever manner mercury be adrainiflercd. 

It would b^ very interefting to make, in this refpeft, experiments which 
might leave no doubt, and which might tranquillize the perfons who fhould 
be willing to attend the fick ; for, till the prefent time, almoft all the Eu¬ 
ropean phyficians have conftantly refufed to give their attendance to fuch 
patients, notwithftanding the warmeft entreaties and the moft advantageous pro- 
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mifes; and he to whom the ardent defire of inflrufting himfelf or the fatls- 
faftion of afllfliiig his fellow-creatures may have diffembled the dangers 
which refult from the treatment of this difordcr, has foon found himfelf the 
vitlim of his zeal and humanity. People are obliged to have recourfe to 
Jewifli phyficians who are led by a blind routine, governed by falfe prejudices, 
and incapable of drawing luminous indutflions from the facts of which they 
are every day witnelfcs. 'i'hcfe phyficians, however, take the precaution 
neither to approach the Tick perfon, touch any thing in his houfe, nor 
adininiftcr thcmfelves the remedies which they preferibe. 


Though I have not myfelf attended the fick attacked by the plague, though 
I have not had it in my power to apply myfelf to the praftice of that ter¬ 
rible diforder, I have fo frequently had an opportunity of converfing, either 
at Constantinople, or in the other parts of the Levant, with Greek and 
Jewifti phyficians, with perfons who have fecn and attended patients infefted 
with the plague, or had thcmfelves recovered from this difeafe, that I think I 
have acquired refpeding it notions fufficiently correfl;. On iny third journey 
to Constantinople, I caufed a trial to be made, through the means of a 
JewHh phyfician and of Citizen BauN, naval architeft, fome remedies 
which were crowned w’iih fuccefs. I invite thofe who fliall be able to fur- 
mount the fear of danger, and who lhall be willing to renounce all fociety 
during the courfe of their obfervations, to follow up the experiments which 
T have begun, to modify and change the treatment till it gives a happy refult. 
No place is more fit for fuch obfervations than the hofj)ice of the Franks or 
that of the Greeks, becaufe the patients are entirely at the difpofal of the phy¬ 
fician, and the latter might, befides, take with refpeil to himlelf every precau¬ 
tion that he fliould judge proper. 

We have faid that in the towns where the plague is habitual and as it 
were endemical, it fhewed iifelf with fymptoms lefs ferious than when it 
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was epklemical; but when fome time has elajiCecl fince it appeared in a 
country, it j;enerally aifiimcs a charai 5 ler of malignity, To much fo that al- 
moft all the patients who are attacked by it, die at the expiituiou of two or three 
days, fometintes ol four or five, k announces iifeH by an opprellion of fjuiits, 
and a total lofs of Rrength, vomiting, frequently a fltarp pain in the ftoinach, 
and a pain in the head more or LTs violent : the fick perfon complains of an 
intermil, infupportable heat ; he does not long prel'eive his reafon j he foon 
raves, and, by his ge’lures and his woiu-., he b.trays the fright by which his- 
mind is feized. Tlie pull'e is hard, fcarcely feverifli ; it aftei wards becomes 
intermittent atid irregular : tlie patient gcr'erally dies in convullions before a 
bubo has fhewn any fign of fujipuraiion, before it has been well able to make 
its appearance. 

When the diforder manifefts itfelf with this degree of malignity, there 
can be no hope of recovery. The art of curing in thefe circumftances is al¬ 
ways of no avail ; but one may combtit it with advantage and obtain feveral 
cures, either in the decline of the contagion, or in the years when the plague 
proceeds with more flownefs, and fliew/s itfelf with fyniptoms lefs terrible : then 
the oppreffion is lefs great j the vomiting docs rot announce itfelf with a pain 
in the ftonvach fo acute, the pulfe is lefs concentered, and the fever more per¬ 
ceptible : the patient preferves his reafon for fome time, or if he rave, it is only 
by intervals and in a manner lefs tumultuous. The bubo,, in thefe cafes 
makes its appearance on the firft or fecond day, and quickly tends to fup- 
puration. This plague, which might be called niUJ, comparatively to the 
other, is, neverthclefs, a diforder alfo very dangerous, becaufe fcarcely one 
third of the fick recover their health. 

When the bubo is In full fuppuration, the fever infenfibly diinininics, the 
appe'ite returns, and the patient by degrees recovers his ftrength; but if, 
trough auy mihake in hi« regimen, through any excefs, or. through any 
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caufe frequently unknown, the fuppuration of the bubo ceafe entirely, or dl- 
minilh all at once, the patient dies on the fccond or third day at lateft, with 
another bubo which fcarcely fhews itfclf. 

Sweats do not appear till the pulfe is developed, and the diforder aflumes 
a favourable afpedt; this happens commonly on the fourth or fifth day: they 
give confiderable relief, and prevent not the fuppuration of the bubo. 

Nature indicates that the plague cannot be cured without the fudJen ap¬ 
pearance and the abundant fuppuration of one or more buboes : all the efforts 
of the phyfician Ihould therefore tend to provoke, as quickly as pofhble, 
this fuppuration, by the application of the aftual cautery or of a burning 
iron to the place where the buboes begin to fliew themlelves-: this method is 
preferable to that of a bliflcr, becaufe it is more e.%pcditious, and one has not 
to fear the affion of the cantharidcs, which w'ould not fail to increafe the in¬ 
ternal heat of which the patient conftantly complains. 

Recourfe mufl quickly be had to an emetic in order to clear the flomach, 
and to follow'^ llkevvife the indications which naturally prefent themfelves. 
Vomiting is one of the firfl fymptoms of the diforder ; it fcarcely ever 
fails to take place and to relieve the patient when it is abundant. Tartar 
emetic is that which appeared to me the mofl proper and the inofl: fafe. 

Bleeding cannot be fultablc In any cafe ; it js never employed by the phy- 
ficians of the country j it is even confidercd as hurtful; it would diminifli 
the llicnglh of the patient, and couuteraft the eruption and the fuppuration 
of the bubo. 

The day after the emetic, 1 have preferibed, with fume fuccefs, an infufion 
of camomile, at the fame time adding to every half glafs two drops of 
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volatile alkali fluor or of ammoniac, which was given every three hours ; 
and at night half a drachm of diafcordium and as much thcriaca. In lieu of 
volatile alkali, I admlniHercd to fome workmen belonging to the arfenal, 
concerning wiiom Citizen Brun intcreftcd liimfelf, twenty grains of flour of 
•fiilphur every fix Iicnirs, in a glufs of the fame infnfion. 0)i the fecond and 
third day, from what 1 afterwards learnt, the phyfician confidcrably increafed 
the dofo, fo much fo that it operated as an emetic and cathartic, and ex¬ 
cited a copious fweat. The bubo fuppurated very well, and thefe patients 
pcrfcQly recovered. 

It is iit’cefiTary to purge from time to time when the diforder is prolonged, and 
the patient begins to grow better, and to keep up his flrength by meat broths, 
and even by a light diet more fubllantial. In the beginning, on the con¬ 
trary, nothing but light rice creams, barley water, or g'fuel fliould be allow¬ 
ed ; the patient mufh be made to take a ptifan of barley and liquorice root, 
to whicii fliall be added, according to circumftances, a little nitre. 

The treatment eriablllhcd by the people of the country, confifts in giving 
(except to fcrnpulous Muffulmans) fpirituous liquors, fuch as brandy, in the 
intention of driving out the venom and provoking the ilTue of a bubo. The 
fick perfon is then made to fwallow the urine of one in health, in which the 
juice of two or three lemons has been fqueezed. The exprefled juice of parfley 
is alfo given j this lafl; is regarded by the Jewilh phyficians, as one of the bell 
remedies againfl the plague. They alfo preferibe opiates into the compofition 
of which enters, among various cordials and tonics, mufk, amber, and 
above all animal bezoar. When the bubo appear?, they apply to it a plafter 
made with the yolk of an egg, and verdigrife or alum reduced to powder. 

Garlic, onion, vinegar, and particularly brandy, arc confitltrcd by the 
Greeks, the Armenians, and the Jews, as prefervatives againfl the plague. Mofl 
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of them keep in their hands fome labdanum *, an aromatic fubflance which 
heat foftens and renders more odoriferous; they turn it again and again in 
every way between the fingers, and fmell to it from time to time, and efpecially 
when they are in fear of any dangerous emanations. Some, in the fame view, 
carry about theni-mulk, ambergris, or camphire. 

No one doubts in the Levakt, that a perfon can have the plague feveral 
times: the opinion of phyficians, on this fubjeft, is perfeftly conformable to 
that of the public ; and I have myfelf fecn on feveral perfons the fear of two 
or three buboes which had faved them as many times. Obfervation proves 
every day in Turkey, that the plague attacks indifferently him who has 
efcaped it one or more times, and him who has never had it ; therefore 
the propofal made by fome phyficidns to inoculate that diforder, as we in¬ 
oculate the fmall-pox, is at lead ridiculous : it would be far more rational 
to propofe the means of caufing it difappear from the Ottoman Empire and 
from Barb ARY, as it is made to difappear from the civilized States of 
Europe. 

It has frequently been remarked at Constantinople, that domefiic 
animals were not exempt from the plague. They are, indeed, lefs fufceptible 
than man of being attacked by it, and it is fcarcely but in the years when 
the diforder Ihews itfelf with all its intenfenefs, that it makes ravages among 
them. Several intelligent perfons affured me that dogs, in every cafe, efcaped 
in greater number than man from this difeafe, and that they had, like him, 
buboes the fuppuration of which was more or lefs abundant. 

It would be very important, no doubt, to inquire into the origin of this dif¬ 
eafe, to obferve the nature of its venom, and to explain why, being fo con- 

• Labdanum is extrafttd from a fpccics of rock-rofc, and gathered in Gretct, in the Iflands 
•f the /irehifelago, in Crete, and at Cy/>rut. 
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tagic js, fo quick, and fo terrible, it is not tranfmitted by the air, and can- 
be communicated without the immediate contafl of a Tick perfon, or an 
object touched by him. It would be interefting to know what are the ob- 
jefts fufceptible or not of tranfmitting this venom, and how long a time it can 
be preferved ; what is the degree of heat or cold that caufes it to difappear; 
what are the fubftances which can fecure one from it, and to what degree they 
can do fo. It would refult, perhaps, from thefe inquiries, that this virus is an¬ 
alogous to that of the itch, of fyphilis, of madnefs, and of all the diforders which, 
in man and in animals, are only contagious through immediate contaft; and 
then it might be poffible to find among the preparations of metals and femi- 
metals, if not the fpccific for the plague, at leaft a remedy that might cure it 
in feveral inftanccs. 
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CHAPTER XVT. 

Of the ulemas.’—‘Difference between this body and the mini/iers of religion^— Tri¬ 
bunals of jiyiice.—Of inheritance. 

I 

In every country on earth, the tnlnlfters and interpreters of religion enjoy 
very great privileges; but in none, withi at douoi, are the advantages which 
they derive from their profeffion lb great as in Turkey. Here they polTtfs 
the moft lucrative employments ; they join judicial to religious power; they 
are at the fame time interpreters of religion and judges of all civil and cri- 

t 

ininal affairs; they are fecure from the extortions of the pachas and great 
men of the empire: they cannot be legally put to death without the con- 
fent of their chief: their property, after their deceafe, pafles as a light to 
their heirs, without the imperial treafury being able to appropriate it to itll-lf. 
They form, in fliort, under the name of ulemas^ a corporation, highly confi- 
dered, powerful, andformidablefometimes to the throne itfeif, from their direft- 
Ing almoft always public opinion, and from there being, perhaps, no government 
where public opinion is pronounced with fo much ftrength and fuccefs as in 
Turkey. 

We muft not, however, confound thefe magiftrates, thefe doftors of law 
with the imans who ferve the mofques, with the snucTunsy whofe employment 
is to afeend five times a day to the minarets in order to fummon the Muffulmans 
to prayers : the latter are not admitted into the augufl body of the ulemas : 
they are turned out of office, or if they voluntarily quit their fundions, they 
return into the clafs of fimple private perfons. Subjeft, like the other Turks, 
to the raagiflrate of the place who appoints them on the prefentation that is 
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made to him by the people, the imans are not under the particular infpeftion 
nor under the fafe-guard ofihe mufti and the mollas. They may certainly be 
confidered as minifters of religion in the mofques, but it is the ulemas who are 
its depofitaries and interpreters. 

The Koran, as is well known, is the civil and criminal code of the Mufful- 
mans, the regulator of the rights and duties of all the citizens: all judgments, 
all fentences, all decifions muft have emanated from this book reputed 
facred, or from the interjirctations which commentators have given of in 
this prerogative refides cxclufively in the hands of the ulemas. 

The following is in a few words the order prefented by this body, the 
mod ref])e6lable and the bed informed of the Ottoman Empire. 

• 

The mufti or flieik-iflam is the fupreme chief of the religion of Mahomet, 
the oracle who is confulted, and who folves all the quedions which are put 
to him : his decifions are called fetfas. The fulraii has recourfc to him in 
all didicult and intricate cafes, and he promulgates no law, makes no declara¬ 
tion of war, edablifhes no impod without having obtained a fetla. It is the 
mufti who girds on the fultan’s fword on his acceffion to the throne, at the 
fame time reminding him of the obligation of defending the religion of the 
prophet and of propagating its creed. 

This eminent place might ferve, no doubt, as a counterpoife to the almod 
abfolute and unlimited authority of the fovereign : it might even frequently pa¬ 
ralyze it, if the latter had not the power of appointing the mufti, of depofing 
him, of banidling him, and even of putting him to death after having de- 
pofed him ; and, indeed, it feldom happens that a mufti oppofes the will of 
the fultan and his miniders. His fetfas are forced from him by the wifli of 
preferving his place and by the fear of death; yet more than once religious 
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zeal and probity have induced fome to prefent themfelves to the fultan, and 
to make to him obfervations and renionftranccs; fome even, more fanatic 
and more courageous, braving every danger, have refufed to condefeend to 
his v/ilhes. Hiftory afibrds various examples of fultans and vifns killed or 
depofed through the great influence of the muftis on public opinion ; but 
it likewife prefents more muftis who have been victims of their zeal for re¬ 
ligion- and of their attachment to the interclls of the people. 

The mufti refides at Constantjnople and enjoys feveral appanages: he 
is treated with much attention by the fultan ; both the great and the people 
fhew him the utmofl; refpect, and fubmit blindly to his feifas. According to 
the eflabliflied order, he mull be chofen from among the kadilelkers of Ro- 
MAiJiA and thofe who have occupied that employment. Seldom does fa¬ 
vour there lead to the appointment of a kadilefker of Natoiaa, a ftambol- 
etfendi, or a Ample molla : he remains in place as long as it pleafes the ful¬ 
tan to keep him there. 

In public ceremonies the mufti and the grand vifir walk on the fame line, 
the grand vifir on the right, and the mufti on the left. When the latter is 
difgraced, he is not permitted to remain in the capital: the fuluan fears the in¬ 
fluence of a man whom the people are accuftomed to regard as the oracle of 
religion. Fie Is banlflied to fome ifland of the AacmriiLAGO or to fome 
houfe fituatcd on the Bosphorus, with a prohibition to flir out of it, to re¬ 
ceive any of the principal officers of the empire, or to correrpond. with them. 

The mufti prefents annually a llil to the fultan for the nomination of two 
kadilefkcrs, of the flambol-effcndi, of the mollas of Mecca and of Medina, 
of thofe of Bursa, xIdrianopi.k, Cairo, and Damascus, as well as of 
the u •''f Jerusalem, Aleppo, Smyrna, Larissa, S,\lonica, Scutari, Ga- 
i.A'rA, and Aijur. It is commonly according to the rank of fenlority that 
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the choice Is made, when favour docs not call thither fome protefled perfon 
or the fon of fome great man. 

There are at Cokstantinople two kadilelkcrs, that of Romania or of 
Turkey in Europe, and that of Natolia or of Turkey in Asia. They 
were formerly the judges of military men, the former for European Turkey, 
and the latter for the Afialic countries, when the fultan commanded them in 
perfon. The kadilefkerx)f Romania was then charged to decide on the aflairs 
of the MulTulmans, and the other on thofe of ihe tributary fubjeds. For fome 
time pah, the former has the pre-eminence over the latter, and determines 
alone all the caufes carried to liis tribunal by the foie will and at the requeft of 
the plaintiffs. The tribunal of tlie kadilefker of Natolia has been a 
long time fupprelled as ufelefs. They botli affifl; at the divan of the grand 
vifir, hear and difeufs *the bufmefs brought before them, after which the 
kadilclker of Romania alone pronounces the fentence. They remain in place 
only a year ; but the kadilefker of N -.tolia generally fuccceds that of 
Romania, and the former has before paffed through the fame rank. They 
appoint all the fimple cadis of the empire; which makes their place, in a 
country where every thing is venal, very lucrative, independently of the ap¬ 
panages which they poffefs. The kadilefker of Romania appoints the cadis 
of Turkey in Europe, and that of Natolia appoints thofe of Asia and 
Egypt. 

After them comes the ftambol-effendi, molla or judge of the capital. It Is lie 
who more particularly takes cognizance of all the affairs, of all the law-fuits 
which arife among perfous who exercife the different arts and trades. He 
alfo repairs on the Wednefday of every week to the vlfir’s, in order to de¬ 
termine with the mollas of Gal'ata, Scutari, and Aijup *, all the affairs 

• AijUP is one of the fuburbs of Conjfantinnple. 
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which there prefent themfelves. He has feveral tribunals in different quarters 
of Constantinople, where he jdaces a nai'b or lieutenant, to determine 
without appeal like himfelf. 

The ftambol-effendi has the general infjieiflinn of the grain and other provi- • 
fions w'hich arrive for the fupply of the city. All the vcfl'els laden with grain 
are obliged to come to the landing place of the general depot of flour, 

Ciipaiif where a nai'b infpecls it, fixes the price of it, and diflributcs it to the 
bakers: he keeps a regifter of the quantity of corn which arrives, of that 
which is diftribured, and of the price at which it is dcli^’ercd. There is lihewii'e 
a na’ib at the depot of tallow', yac-capan, for ilic diltribiilion of that article to 
the corporations. The flambol-effendi mufl go from time to time into the 
different quarters of the city, in order to examine the eatables which are 
fold by retail, and to verify whether the weights afe every where jufl. He 
immediately puniflies with the baflinado thofe who are f.Hind witli fallc 
weights, or with adulterated commodities, and fomciimcs he caufes them 
to be nailed by the ear to the door of the fliop. A fecond tranfgreflion is al- 
mofl; always punifhed with death. 

The ftambol-efl'endi remains in office but one year : he generally palles to 
that of kadilefker of Natolia, and is appointed from among the mollas of 
Mecca and Medina. 

I’o the imperial mofques of CoNsTANTiNopi.r, Bursa, and Adriano- 
TLE, are attached wadreffes or colleges, to which are fent, from all parts 
of the empire, young people to be inllrutdcd in the law of the prophet, in re¬ 
ligious, civil, and criminal jurirprudciice, and to learn all the opinions, all 
the fubtlcties of the commentators of the Koran. 'I’hcy are made to un¬ 
dergo various cxamir.atlons, and when they arc thought fuffieiently well in- 
/urmed, they arc given the rank of imiJeris ox profeflbr. Thefe colleges were 

founded 
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founded by different fultans. The firft waa founded at Nicba, in the 
year 1330, by Orkhan. They enjoy a conflderable revenue, and provide for 
the fupport of two or three thoufand fcholars. 

The muderis who a’?, no: willing to follow the career of profeffor and 
obtain the eminvnt .. < < ^ »^olla, folicit of the kadilekers a place of cadi, 
which is eafily gi 'ed ent for a pecuniary facrifice. In tlie towns the 
leaft impoita^t ''I the t i-iere is z fimple cadi, who judges without ap¬ 

peal all iitif ious af?a. lot only of the MulTulman^ but even thofe of the 
• "ws and (Jlirii.iane. f'eo'ienf.y a lieutenant, called occupies the place 
if a cadi or 01 a moUa, and judges like them without appeal: the nai'b is a 
•ai’deris, nd rur.i ihc career c*" magiftracy. He is generally appointed 
cadi the follo\ g ye.ur id to another port. The cadis remain in this 
rank, id no other advancement than that of a tribunal more extenfive 

and confeqiiently more lucrative. They, neverihelefs, become mollas of an in¬ 
ferior rank: I’uch are thofe of Bagdad, PhilopoI'olis, &c. but they cannot 
becou'.v kadile^ers, muftis, &c. unlefs they enter the grand rnofque of Soli- 
1. and continue their fludies. 

hr..; ‘iiuderis who intend themfelves for the mofl: important places, thofe 
of molla, kadilcfker, and mufti, pafs, after frefh examinations, to the mofquc 
of Su/.ji}MANi or of Soi.iMAN i, ind w'ait till their turn, their merif, or their 
intereft procures them an appointment. Eight among them, under the name 
of makhrcdje, are appointed every year moUas or judges 1 of the towns of 
Jj-.RUSADEM, Aleppo, Smyrna, Larissa,-''■vlonica, Scdtari, Gai.ata^ 
and Aijup. Four, among the latter, are afterwards named to the cities of 
Bursa, Adrianople, Cairo, and Damascus, and the following year two 
of thefe become mollas of Mecca and of Medina : from among thefe laft 
is taken the ftambol-effendi. Thus it is that, fucceffively in their turn, they . 
arrive at the places of kadileiker and even of mufti. 
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For amuderis to obtain the favour of paling to the mofqtie of SuzEiMAyi, 
and run the career of high magiftracy, he mtkft be protefted or fhew 
zeal for religion, diftinguiihed talents, great application to ftudy, ^ very 
aullere manners. 


Tlie mollas, the kadilelkcrs, and others who are not employed, and who 
are waiting their turn to be fo, have^ appanages or benefices called ar- 
paliks. Several obtain inferior tribunals, where they place naibs who dif- 
charge their funAions, ^d to whom they grant only a part of the income. 

Frequently the pachas and great officers of Hate caufe one or more of 
their fons to be received into the body of the ulemas, in order to have it 
in their power to tranfmit to them their property, and by thefe means with¬ 
draw it from the confifcation which the fultan has a right to make of it 
after their death. In this cafe, they content themfelves with calling 
under their roof profeffors to inftruft their fons, and to make them 
undergo the examinations prefcribed by the law: they get them admit¬ 
ted as muderis, and, if favour fecond their ambition, they caufe them to 
pafs through all the ranks of mollas, without performing the duties of 
them, and without receiving the income, the place being occupied by ano¬ 
ther. The fultan, always above the law, creates ulemas at pleafure; which 
is the reafon that, for fome time part, there have been a great many ignorant 
mollas and cadis. The appointments of favour have been very prejudicial 
to that body, and have diminilhed the confideration which it enjoyed. It is 
no longer fo formidable to the throne, as it was formerly j for a^fimple pacha 
frequently procures the exile of a cadi who counterafts him or oppofes his will. 
It happens too that when the fultan wifhes to put to death an ulema whofe zeal 
and courage give him umbrage, he endeavours by feigned careffes, to make 
him accept a pachalik or any other employment: then become agent of 
the government, he oiders his head to be cut off without any formality. 


In 
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In fome of th^ provincial touras, are muftis of a rank inferior to that of 
wbofe functions conlifl in interpreting the Koran, and its commenta* 
ties, afifting at great afTemblies, and giving their opinion on all the quellions 
which ar? there agitated. Their opinions frequently differ in matters of ju- 
rifprudence, but they are nearly the fame in religious affairs; which 
caufes them all to be confidered as orthodox. They are appointed for life 
by the mufti of the capital, and have fixed fitktries. They are not judges of 
the town where they are placed; they are there only as lawyers. They 
are muderis, and as fuch affociated to the body of t^ ulemas ; but they have 
renounced magiAracy, and can obtain no other idvancenrent than that of 
being fent by fevour into a town more confiderablc. 

The immediate minifters of religion, as I have before mentioned, make no 
part of the body of ulemas: they can, neverthelefs, be -admitted into it, 
either by undergoing examinations and getting themfelves received as mu¬ 
deris, or by obtaining through favour a place of provincial mufti, of cadi, or 
of naib. If, after having occupied with diftinftion thefe employments, 
they get themfelves admitted into the body of the muderis, and wilh to pafs ‘ 
to the mofque of Soi,iman, they can then arrive at the moll eminent places 
of judicature. The firft rank among them is that of feheik or preacher, 
whofe funftion is to preach in the mofques every Friday after the noon 
prayer, and even oftener when there are foundations for that purpofe. 
The fcheiks of the fourteen imperial mofques of Constantinople are the 
moft confidered in the empire, and are appointed by the mufti j thofe of the 
other mofques are named by the mt^iftrate of the place or of the dillrifl.. 

The khaiibs have no other employment than that of difeharging, in imita¬ 
tion of the prophet and of the firff; caliphs, and in the place of the fultan 
who reprefents them, the fun£lions of imameth or of the prieffhood, at 
the folemn prayer which takes place on the Friday, and of reciting the khotuhe 
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or poblic profeiHon TefpeQing the unity aa^ the attributes of the Supreme 
Being, accompanied by a prayer for the preferration and profperity of thfi|l|^ 
tan, and for the fuccefs of his arms againA the infidels. They are ajjpointed 
by a kbaity-fcherif by the hand of the fultan. 

The iman recites in a loud voice, in the mofque, five times a day, ex¬ 
cept at the folemn Friday’s prfyer, the namazy which the perfons prefent re¬ 
peat in a low tone; he at the fame time performs the ceremoifies which ac¬ 
company that prayer; afTifls at circuincifion and interments; in a word, 
he difeharges all the fdbsftions which worlhip requires. 

In. the early ages of Mahometanifm, iman lignified and defignated the pontiff 
or the fupreme chief of Iflamifm : the Aicccffors of the firft four caliphs took 
only the title of iimin~ul-mtijliminy pontiff of the Mnffurmans. The doftors 
and interpreters of the law were afterwards decorated with it, and, for fome 
time part, it has no longer been given to any but the minifters of religion. 

The funftions of muezim are to afeend five times a day to the minaret, 
there to proclaim aloud the profeffion of faith of Mahomet, invite ^the 
Muffulmans to prayer, and fing, on fefiivals, different hymns. For that pur- 
pofe, young men, whofe voice is ftrong, clear, aftd fonorous, are chofen j 
for the Turks take a great pleafurc in hearing-good finging on the minarets. 
In the little mofques, the muemms fweep and arrange the carpets, light the 
lamps, &c. ; but this funflion, in the great ones, a referved for other young 
men called cayms. In the greater part of the villages, and evep in fome 
.. mofques of the towns, whofe revenue is too limited, the iman difeharges at the 
fame time the functions of fcheik, khatib, iman, muezim, and cayim. The 
mofques of the fecond order, called haveno need of a khatib, becaufe 

they have not the right to celebrate the folemn prayer of Friday. 


In 
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In Turkey, ar£ not known tSyt multitude of counfellors, attornies, clerks, 
ju<lg<6S the firft, fiscoti^ and third inftance, who, in Europe, mul¬ 
tiply, iqji|thont end, the expenfes of«'trial, and that chicane, thofe fubtleties, 
-thole forms, thofe delays, thofe appeals, which rendec them interminable : 
. neither are there known thofe officious defenders, often worfe than the coun- 
-fellors and attornies whofe placethey have fuppiied among us, and whofe greedy 
eupidity fometimes leaves to the man, too Iknple or too fanguine, nothing 
but tears to flied and regret to exprefs. 


■MJ: 

A mekem^ or tribunal of juftice is compofed of a jud^e molla, cadi, or naib, 
and of one or feveral writers. Almoft all caufes, as well civil'as criminal, 
are determined according to the depofiiion of two or more witnefles. Every 
writing is of no value, and is not admitted in juftice, if it bear not the fig- 
nature or the feal of two perfons known and fettled as houfekeepers. The 
parties prefent themfelves, plead their caufe, which is tried withcnit ap» 
peal, and without any other expenfe than ten per cent, of the fum or the value 
in difpute. The judge appropriates to himfdf a fine more or lefs heavyj 
when there is no queftion of an affair of intereft : and, in order that he may 
not lofe his fees. It is always the gainer of the caufe who pays the cofts. 


In a country where the laws are fimple and by no means numerous, where 
the rights of all are traced in a book undeiftood to be written by the hand 
of the meffenger of God, trials muft be far from complicated, rather rare, 
and eafy to be avoided. Every one knows the extent of his duties, and the 
limits of hijt rights. Every one can be his own judge, when he does not give 
Way to a vicious inclination, when he is hot milled by diihonefty. 


But it muft' be confeffed that if trials are more Tare and lefs expenfive 
than among us, if the fame day which witneffes the origin of a difpute fees, in 


a man- 
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a manner^ its termination, juftice is not, account, better adminiftered; 

the venality of all employments has introdiM^ into every profeflion air^||tto 
every clafs of the inhabitants of this em^r^ an avidity for gain and &Kh a cor* 
ruption, that the fmalleft favour, the fmalleil fervice are obtained only by 
prefents. A perfon purchafes the fentence of the judge and the depofition 
of the witnefles, as you purchafe an employment, as you purchafe the 
favour of a man in place. In no country on earth are falfe vrltnefies fo 

*i». 

common and fo Ihamelefs as in Tukkisy, and it fcldom happens that a 
cadi or a moUa is bol^:«nough to refill the will of a pacha, or the follcitations 
of a great man, and virtuous enough to difdain the gold which is offered 
them by the pleaders. 

Tbe Muffulmans have fuch a contempt for all thofe who profefs a reli* 
gion different from theirs, that they do not, in general, admit as evidence, 
in affairs which concern them, Jews and Chriftians, in oppofition to Turkilh 
witneffes; or if they admit them fomedmes, they have fo little refped for 
them, that ten witnelTes, among them, are not worth one Cngle MulTulman 
witnefs. It is the fame in the affairs which do not regard them : the tellimony 
of a MulTulman cannot, in any cafe, be balanced by that of feveral Jews or 
Ghriltians. 

Tournetort was millaken, when he fays that, at Constantinople, a 
perfon could appeal from the fentence of a cadiEuropeans alone enjoy, 
that advantage, when the fum in lidgation exceeds 4000 afpres or nearly 
the value of 66 livres, fuppofmg the piallre at 2 livres. In all the towns of 
Turkey, the molla, the cadi, and the fimple na'ib, judge without appeal r 
they condemn to lines, to corporal puniihments, or to death, without the de* 
linquent or perfon accufed having it |a his power to have receurfe to another 
tribunal. 

Europeans 
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Europeans have alfo the advant^e of paying no mote than three per cent, 
in of ten, which is paid by all the inhabitants of the country; but 
it ^ay eafily be conceived that a judge, ever ready to receive money from 
one of tlie parties, cannot bring himfelf to decide a caufe in favour of an 

"V 

European, if he do not promife him beforehand the ten per cent, and even 
a prefent calculated on the importance of the trial. 

The merchants are. In general, averfe to carrying their difputes to the capi- 
tal, becaufe they are not willing to go far from the place of their occupations, 
and becaufe they rather frequently miftruft the probity and the zeal of the 
droguemans charged, in that cafe, with prefenting their caufe at the audi> 
encc of the vifir, and with profecuting the trial of it. They prefer making fa- 
crlfices which are prejudicial to commerce in general, becaufe the dilhonelh 
man who cheats with impunity, very often finds Imitators; whence it 
follows that confidence is deftroyed, credit becomes more rare, and the ope¬ 
rations of trade diminilh, or prefent many more difScultics. 

The formula obferved in all cafes by lawyers, confiHs in the clear and fimple 
expofition of the fadl, prefented to the judge by one of his clerks: the anfwer 
which he puts at the bottom in a few words, is only'the application of the law. 
The fentence pronounced in a mckeme is called i/amf and the order fignified to 
a perfon to repair to the tribunal, to pay fuch a fum, to go to prifon, &c. is 
called murajjcle. 

The muftis of the provinces frequently alfift at the mekemes, and axe con- 
fulted in matters purely religious, and in affairs of high impdftance; but it 
4 s always the ordinary judge who pronounces the ilam. 

There are divers tribunals In thte remote quarters and in the fuburbs 
of CtJNSTANTiNOPLE, whcxe a naib tries without appeal all the caufcs which 
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arc prefente 4 . Every, one has, neverthelefs, the right to carry his afi&ir 
direftly to the {lambol-efiendi, molla or judg[e of Constantinople, or.ta 
the kadileiker of Romania r but a great namber prefer carrying it to the 
di-van of the grand vifir, that is to fay, to the Porte^ or to the arzodajjfgy that 
is, to the audience-chamber of the grand-vifir, although in thefe laft two- 
cafes, it is the kadileiker of Romania who pronounces the fcKtencc ; that of 
Natolia is prefent without pronouncing} he is merely confulted in aSairs a 
little intricate. - 

r * , - 

What determines pmple to carry an affair into the two tribunals of the 
grand-viffr, is that iaHe witneffes dread to come thither, becaufe, being in¬ 
terrogated in his prefence, he can fend them to prifon, order them to be cud¬ 
gelled, and even caufe their hands to be cut off if he perceive that they give 
a.falfe evidence; while the judges have not the fame right, but fometimes- 
find themfelves compelled to pronounce their fentence according to the de- 
polition of the witneffes, notwithffanding. the convidion which they have 
of their difhoneffy. 

The two kadilelkers afliff; on Friday only at the divan and the arzodaffe of the 
grand-vifir. The flambol-effendi and the molks of Galata, Scutari, 
and Aijun afliff there on Wednefday, and, like the others, fit firff at the 
arzodaffe, and then at the divan. The ffambol-effendi pronounces the 
fentences on that day, as the kadileiker of Romania pronounces them on 
the Friday. , 

Every judg^ in his department, caufes to be performed by one of his- 
■writers the duties of cajfam, which confiff in prefenting themfelves at the 
houfes of atl the deceafed in order to affix feals, make out an inventory of 
the inheritance, and diffribute it to the right heirs, according to the lawa, or 
according to ^the intentions of the teffator. 


When 
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When z pacha or any other agent of the government dies, his property 
belongs of right to the public treafury, becaufe the law fuppofes that this pro¬ 
perty arlfes from the public money, or from extortions comvnitted on'the 
people ; which is almofl always true in Turkey. The fuhan fends a capidgi- 
bachi or one of his pages, to recover it; but he never touches the perfonais, 
the jewels, and property which belong to the women. lie even rather 
frequently grants a part of the property to the children, as a reward for the 
fervices of the father j and fometimes he gives up to them the whole, when the 
fucceflion is fcarcely fiifficient for their wants. On the death of the reis- 
effendi Raschid, which happened in the year VI. (1798)3 little time before our 
departure from Constantinopi.e, fultan Sex.im contented himfelf with tak- 
ing a rich cangear * : he gave up to the femily the fum of thirty purfes (30,000 
livres or 1250I. fterling) which Raschio owed to the mint, and made 
them a prefent befideS of eighty purfes (80,000 livres or 2334I. fterling,) 
through gratitude for the fervices, the zeal, and the talents of that minifter. 

It frequently happens that an arrangement is made, by which the rela¬ 
tions of the deceafcd keep all the property that he had, for a fum of money 
paid into the public treafury; and often,’ through this very arrangement, 
the foil fuccecds to the employment of the father. 

When an agent of the government has caufed to be received Into the hqdy of 
the ulcrnas one or more of his fons, the property which he has fettled on 
them, the purchafes which he has made in their name, belong to them, 
and the imperial treafury always refpefts them. As for the mollas and the 
cadiy, as we have before faid, through a prerogative attached to their body, 
all their property is tranfmitted entire to their children or their heirs, what¬ 
ever may be their profeftion or their rank in fociety. 

• A large knife which ihe MulTulmans wear in their girdle, the handle of which is n filvcr, 
gold, ivory, jaf[)tr, or coral, enriched with etncralda, reibies, and oiamonds. 
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This prerogative, attached to the body of the ulemas, mull neceflarily, in a 
few generations, accumulate immenfe riches in the hands of fome indivi¬ 
duals, if the fon followed the career of his father, and limited his ambition to 
occupying the eminent, lucrative, and honourable places of magiftracy; 
but alinoft all, in the view of obtaining greater confequence, and more ex- 
tenfive power, dilUain the employments of their father, and folicit places of 
minifter and pacha, which they almod always obtain by means of their 
riches. Then become agents of the government, all their property returns, 
at their death, into the public treafury, and the children are left at the mercy 
of the fultan. 

A MulTulman or any other fubjeft, who poflelTes no adminiftrative or mi¬ 
litary place, is mailer of his property, and tranfmits it to his heirs: he may 
difpofe, if he choofes, of a third of his fortune, when he has children or rela¬ 
tions, and of the whole when he has none at all. If he die inteflate and 
without * natural known heirs, the beitalmaldgi, or farmer of cafual property, 
caufes a fale to be made of his effe£ls, moveable or immoveable, of which 
the cajfam makes a memorandum, and takes polfellion of their produce in the 
name of the imperial treafury. Should an heir fome time after prefent him- 
felf, who can prove to the mekeme his relationihip, the bcitalmaldgi is obliged 
to rcflore the property of the deceafed. There are, for thefe little fucceflions, 
particular farms, united, in the provinces, to the other rights of the pa¬ 
chas, mutfelims, or waiwodes. Constantinopi.e, on account of its extent, 
has a particular farmer for that objeft; but if the fucceflion exceed 2500 
piallres (5C00 livres or 208I. fterling) the farmer has not the right of ap¬ 
propriating it to himfelf; it is paid directly into the public treafury. 

There are four cafes in which inheritance cannot take place: thefe are 
when there is, 1. difference of religion: 2. difference of country : 3. flavery ; 
' 4. affaUlnation or poifoning. 
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r. A Chriftian, a Jew, or a Muflulman cannot inherit the one from the 
other. A father and his fons, or two brothers, of different religion, cannot 
tranfmit to each other their fucceflions. The Greeks and the Armenians, 
Schifmatic or Roman, being confidered by the law, as Chridians, cannot luc- 
ceed to each other. 

2. By difference of country, is underftood Muffulman country, and coun* 
try not Muffulman. A man charged with a million by the government, 
or abfent for affairs of trade, without an intention of expatriating himfelf, 
is not excluded from the right of inheritance. 

3. A Have cannot inherit from his mailer, as long as he is in a Hate of 
llavery. 

4. A perfon cannot inherit from his parent whom he may have killed 
or poifoned, although he were abfolved of the crime. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

Of the pachas^ •ivaiivodcs, and viutfclims.—~ 0 / the bcykri-bcys^ fingiaks-bcys, saYniSf 
and timariois.—Of the jani%ariesy fpahis., and other military men.—Limits of 
the power of the fultan and of the pachas: 

If the judicial power, as well as the religious, refides in the hands of the 
ulemas, the pachas unite the military power with the adininiflratlve : they are 
governors, military commanders, and intendants of tlieir provinces; and, 
through an abufe infinitely prejudicial to the interefts of the people, the greater 
part of them hold at the fame time the general farm of the taxes. The 
pacha with three tails is invefted with a very great authority; he h.as, like the 
fultan whom he reprefents, the terrible right of punifliing with death all the 
agents that he employs, without any othA formality than that of giving an 
account to the fultan of the motives which determined him to this aft of 
juftice, fcverity, or rigour. He maintains a military efiablifhnient more or lefs 
numerous, according to the pofition and the revenues of the pachalik, and 
marches at the head of the armed force of all his department when he is re¬ 
quired to do fo by the fovereign, or when the frontier is threatened. He 
fuperintends the aflcffment of the taxes, the repairing and the keeping in 
order of public edifices, fortreffes, &c. 

The pacha with two tails has not a power fo extenfive, nor a department 
fo confiderable: he cannot put any one to death without a legal trial; he 
is, like another, chief of the armed force of his department; but when he 
takes the field, he is obliged to unite his Aandards to thofe of the pacha 
with three tails, and to march under his orders. 


The 
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'The mutfcHm is a deputy-governor, a lieutenant of" the pacha ; he enjoys, in 
his diflrift, all the rights given him by the pow’cr of execution; he is chief of 
the armed force; but he is fubjeft in every thing to the pacha on whom he de¬ 
pends, and whofe orders he receives. 

Thewaiwode is governor of a fmall province, or of a town which, not mak¬ 
ing part of a pnchalik, is fometimes the appanage of a fultana, of the grand 
vifir, of the captain-pacha, or of any other great officer of the empire. He 
enjoys all the prerogatives of a pacha with two tails, but he occupies an in¬ 
ferior rank. When he is required to inarch at the head of the armed force 
of his department, he joins his colours to ihofe of the pacha witli three tails. 
Both the one and the other are charged with carrying into execution, in their 
provinces, the fentences pronounced by the judges. 

In the iflands of the Archipeuago, the Muffulman or Greek fimply charged 
by the Porte with the gathering of the tax and with the police of the place, is 
likewile diftinguiflied by the name of waiwode. 

To the governors of provinces were formerly given indilTerenily the names 
of pacha and of bcylcr-bcy : the latter at this day is referved for the pachas 
of Manastir and of Cutave : they have the pre-eminence over the 
other pachas, and generally command the troops which are brought into rhe 
field. The beyler-bey of Manastir has under his orders the Eu¬ 
ropean troops, and the beyler-bey of Cutaye thofe of Asia. They are, ne- 
verthelefs, fubordinate to the grand-viCr when the latter takes the general 
command of the armies. 

A pachalik is divided as to the military part, into a certain number of dif- 
trifts called fanpaks or Jlandards. The janizaries, the fpahis, the zaVms, 
and the timiariots of the difbid are obliged, in cafe of war, to unite under rhe 
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colours of the mnitary commander, called fangtak-bey^ and to wait for the com¬ 
mands of the pacha of the province, in order to march againfl the enemy, punifli 
fame rebel, or fubdue fome revolted province. 

In proportion as the Turks drove the Greeks from Asia Minor and Eu¬ 
rope, and eflablilhcd themfelves on their territory, they created a fort of feudal 
fyftem no lefs oppreflivc than that from which our anceftors I'.ave had fo long 
to fuffer. Mailers, according to their culloms, of the fortune, of the liberty, 
and of the life of the people that they had conquered, the fultans difpofed at 
their pleafure, after each victory, of the lands which they had juft united 
to their empire: they granted for ever, without quirrent, fome portions of 
them near the towns and within their walls, to the officers and foldiers whofe 
zeal and bravery they wilhed to reward: they deftined a tolerably great num¬ 
ber of them to religious worlhip; they referved. fome, as an appanage, 
for the great adminillrative and judicial employments ; they eredled others 
into lordlhips, under the names of xdim and timar^ to be given for life, as mi- 
litary rewards and encouragements. 

Almoft all the rich Greeks were dirpoffefled of theii property : moft of the 
opulent men were unmercifully murdered, and their eftates cc-nfifeated. As 
for the lands divided into fmall portions, fome were the prey of the conqueror, 
the otlnrs remained in the hands of their old proprietors, with the power for 
all to tranfmit them to their heirs, to fell them and exchange them ; but they 
were opprelTed by an annual quitrent; namely, by a fifth of their produce for 
the rayas or infidels, and by a feventh only for thofe which fell to the Mufful- 
mans. 

Thofe who poflefs a zaim or a timar, are honoured with the title of aga: 
they are bound to a military perfonal fervice, and obliged to bring with them 
to war, one or more gebcUs, horfemen or foot-foldiers, armed and equipped ac- 
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cording to the revenue and extent of the lordfliip. The tlniiir differs in no re- 
fpeS from the zaim, except that it is of le!s value, and that the aga who 
poffeffes it, does not arm as many horfemen and foot-fuldiezs as the other. 

The number of zai'ms, in Turkey in Europe, is nine hundred and four¬ 
teen, and that of the timars is eight thoufand three hundred and fifty-fix. 
Nearly the fame number is reckoned in Asia ; which funiilhes, with the ge- 
heiis, a militia of upwards of fixty thoufand men better difeiplined and more 
inured to w'ar than the fpahis and the janizaries. This militia for a long 
time conftituted the principal force of the Ottoman Empire: to this it is 
principally that the firft fultans were indebted for the aflonifhing fuccefs of 
their arms, and the rajiid progrefs which they made in a little time in 
Asia, in Europe, and even in Africa. 

On the death of a ziamet or of a timiariot, the fultan is to draw a year’s 
revenue from the lordfhip, and, neverthelefs, give it up again to the fon of an 
aga, a fpahis or any other military man, efpecially to him who, by a brilliant 
aftion, has diffinguifhed himfelf in a battle; who has mounted the firft to the 
aflault, has penetrated into the enemy’s entrenchments, has killed a great num¬ 
ber of infidels, or contributed to put them to the rout. But fince the ful¬ 
tans prefer to the fatigues of war, to the dangers of battle, the tranquillity 
of their feraglio, and the pleafures of their harem ; fince, above all, a mean and 
inconfiderate cupidity has caufed to be put up to auflion the places intended 
formerly for valour and merit, the lordlhips are become the patrimony of the 
rich and of intriguers. The courage of the foldler has no longer been ftimu- 
latcd by the hope of plunder, that of making prifoners or of obtaining a few 
pieces of money which the general fometimes caufes to be diftributed after the 
battle, to thofe who have brought in enemies’ heads. Thus it is that the 
beft inftitutions degenerate ; thus it is that the Muflulraan formerly intrepid and 
valiant, is no longer any thing but a vile^plunderer or a ferocious affiiffin ; 
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thus it is that the Ottoman armies, fo formidable to their enemies, are become 
an ohjefl of contempt or pity, and that this vaft empire would already no 
longer be in exiftence, were not fome European powers interelled in its 
fupport. 

The aga at the prefent day obtains, in his life-time, with tolerable facility, 
the grant of the lordfliip which he enjoys, in favour of one or more of his 
Tons, htr a fuin of money inferior to that W'hich is paid when it is put up 
to auction ; but if he negleft this precaution, at his death his fon is difpofleffed 
if he do not outbid the competitors, or if, powerfully protedled, he do not at 
lead pay the price offered by another. 

Mod of the agas, little accudomed to the fatigues of war and to the priva¬ 
tions which it neceffitates, for a long time pad have exempted themftlves, 
under various pretexts, from military fervice: they always find the pachas and 
the fangiaks-beys difpofed to receive a prefent from them, and grant them 
the exemption which they requed. They frequently get their place fupplied 
by fome volunteer, or if they themfelves join their colours, they never want 
pretexts for quitting them before the end of the campaign and returning to 
their home. 

The cultivators are free and independent, in confideration of the quitrent 
to which they are fubjedl ; they may edablilh whatever culture they think the 
mod fuitable to their intereds, without the aga having a right to moled them ; 
but too frequently the latter abufes his influence, his riches, and above all the 
police which he exercifes in his village. He exa£ls, with the rod in his hand, 
for particular lands which he pofleffes, the gratuitous labour of the culti¬ 
vators : he caufes provifions, wine excepted *, to be fold to him at the 

* MulTuImans are forbidden to make, drink, or purchafe wine. 
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•price which he himfelf determines; be makes the advances of the ka- 
rateb * at an intereft extremely ufurious ; in a word, he torments in a thou- 
fand ways the Greeks, the Armenians, and the jews of his vtilacje ; but he 
is more referved towards the MulTulmans, becaufe the complaints of the 
latter are always more favourably heard, becaufe he would infallibly be removed 
from his office, and' even more feverely punifiied, if all the Turks of the 
village, protefled or fupported by fome powerful enemy of the aga, rofc at the 
fame time and demanded juflice. 

Throughout the whole empire there are two forts of organized troops, the 
one of cava the other of infantry, the fpahis and the janizaries. The former 
are fpread over ail tire towns, and more particularly in the country-places : 
they are almoft all married and fettled ; they excrcife different profelfions or 
fometimes apply themfelves to the culture of the land ; they receive a daily 
pay, have their officers, and affemble at the firfl order, armed and equipped, 
under the colours of their diftricl. 

The fpahis are a more ancient corps than the janizaries; they have more 
pay, and are underftood to be the fons of Mulfulmans in a certain degree of 
affluence ; they fight under the fame enfigns as the ziamets and the tima- 
riots, and ought to fucceed them in the poffelTion of their fiefs, if the regula¬ 
tions of the firft fultans were more refpe^led, or the national intereft. a little 
more confulted. 

Under the firfl fultans, the fpahis formed the principal ftrength of the Ot¬ 
toman armies. Almoft; always in the field, familiarized to military exercifes, 
hardened to the fatigues of war, ftiuiulated by intereft, glory, religious fanati- 
cifm, and by the example of the fultan, it is not furprifing that n jtliing fhould 

• Capitation or pcrfonal impolt to which non-Muflulmans arc fubjccl. 
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withftanJ their arms, and that the Greeks, enervated by luxury and ilches, 
folcly occupied by intrigues and theological quellions, fliould be as foon fubju- 
gated as conquered. 

In the reign of Amur at 1 a fifth part of all the prifoners was begun to be 
taken for the purpofe of forming a new corps of infantry, under the name of 
yenitshcri, janizaries, or new militia. The neceffities of the war afterwards 
produced another law which incorporated in this corps a tenth part of the chil¬ 
dren of the Chriflians, and which was in vigour till the reign of AmuratIV. 
Under that of Soliman I. there were already one hundred and fixty-one 
odas * of janizaries at CoNSTANTiNoruE, each of which contained from three 
to five hundred perfons. 

At prefent none but Muffulmans are received into this militia : they are 
A:attered and organized in all the towns. Thofe who inferibe their names in 
it receive a daily pay, and join their colours whenever they are required. 
In the large towns and in the fortrefles, they are divided into chambers ; 
they are fubjefi to patroles, to different expeditions, to the guard of gates, 
&c. The greater part are married, fettled, and exercife different profeffions. 
Thefe renounce all promotion, and generally exempt themfelves, under va¬ 
rious pretexts, from joining their colours. 

Many rich perfons, in the towns, enlifi among the janizaries, in the view 
only of being more effectually protected, and of enjoying all the privileges 
attached to that corps. They receive no pay, and, for a little money, eafily 
exempt themfelves from all military fervice. 

The commandant-general of this troop is called janixary.aga ; he refides at 
Constantinople ; and, although he enjoys great power, and great confider- 
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ation, he has a rank inferior to that of pacha. In moft of the towns where 
the pachas with three tails rellde, there is likevvife a janizary-aga, clivifional ge¬ 
neral of the infantry of the whole province. lie is fubjecl to the pacha, whofe 
orders he receives and executes. 

During feveral reigns, religious fanaticifm, the hope of plunder, and the pre¬ 
fence of the fovereign rendered the janizaries extremely formidable. They 
^ flew to arms with joy, and eagernefs, whenever the Handard of M/MioMitT 
was difplayed, and the queflion was to make war againll the infidels ; but 
fmee 1 ' uropean tatflics have made a progrefs which the ignorance of the Turks 
could not or would not follow, and fince, above all, the bonds of the einpird 
are broken or relaxed, the warlike ardour of the janizaries is much 
damped, d'his corps, formidable for fuch a length of time, is no longer any 
thing but a lhapelcfs mafs of workmen, (hop-keepers, farmers, and boatm€n, 
without either difeipline or courage, and ever ready to defert or mutiny againll 
their officers. 

For fome time pall there has been formed a corps of infantry of upwards 
of thirty thoufand men, under the name of iopchis or gurmers. Scattered 
over the capital and the reft of the empire, they receive a moderate pay, 
and are obliged to join their colours when they receive orders for that 
purpofe. ' 

Independently of the other corps of troops, as well on foot as on horfeback, 
which are railed in time of war, or which the pachas keep in their fervice, 
are to be diftinguiffied the feli^ars., a corps of cavalry, lefs numerous and lefs 
fcattered than that of the fpahis, and the delis or delibaches *, volunteers on 
horfeback in the fervice of the pachas. Thefe delis are brave, determined, 

* Deli, In Turkifti, fignifie# mad, and dclibachc, mad-hcaded. 
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enterprifing, and ever ready to execute the orders of their tnafter in the ex¬ 
peditions which he commands, and in the extortions which he direfts. They 
follow him to war, perform the office of light troops, and fight without 
order and without difcipline : they hop and bring hack to buttle the runaways, 
and frequently precipitate themfelvxs into the enemy’s ranks, with a bold- 
nefs which aftonifhes and which fomciimes determines the viftory in their 
favour. 

When a pacha is difgraced, or when, from any motive, he dirmilTes his deli- 
baches, as they are without pay and without rcfources, they then commit 
the mofl terrible robberies ; they fpread ihemfelves over the fields, the vil¬ 
lages, and even the towns ; they rob indiferiminately, lay all under contri¬ 
bution, and flop and plunder the caravans, till they are called into the fer- 
vic« of fonse other pacha, or till feme impofing force has put them to flight 
and difperfed them. 

In the moil defpotic empire, the will of the fovereign is limited, erreum- 
feribed or fettered by laws and cufloms which he cannot call in queflion 
without danger : fuch is the Ottoman Empire. As fucceflbr of the caliphs, 
the fultan unites in himfelf every power; he is fovereign abfolute, legiflator, 
pontiff, and fupreme chief of religion : he may create, change, and modify, 
according to his wiih or his caprice, the laws of the State: he eftabliffies the 
imports and taxes which he judges neceflary: he difpofes at his pleafure 
of the eminent places, adroiniftrative and military, religious and judicial of 
the empire : he is mafter of the life and of the fortune of all his officers and 
of all the agents that he keeps in pay ; however, he would find infur- 
xnountable obftacles if he meddled with the fundamental laws depofited 
in the book of the prophet, and even with moft of thofe which curtom imme¬ 
morial has rendered, as it were, as facred as the others. In ertablifhing 
imports, he takes care not to overburden the people, ever ready to manifeft 
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their indignation, to rife, to demand the head of the vifir, to depofe the ful- 
tan, and proceed to all forts of excefles. In the appointment of lawyers, 
he generally refpeds rank and feniority of fervice, becaufe he would be 
afraid to irritate and ftir up to rebellion the auguft and formidable body of the 
ulemas: in fhort, he neither can legally put to death a fimple individual 
nor ufutp his property, without a previous trial, without a fenlence of the* 
lawyers. 

It has, neverthelefs, happened'more than once that the Grand Signior, the 
viair, the captain-pacha, the pachas with three tails, have put to death citi¬ 
zens without trial: but thefe cafes are rare, and are not without danger. The 
hiftory of this people prefents a crowd of examples of fultans aud vifirs killed 
or depofed for afts of injudice and extortions, a little too revolting. The com¬ 
plaints of the people have frequently forced the fultan to facrifice to his own 
fafety a minifter, a favourite, whofe crimes fometimes have been no more 
than a blind fubmiflion to the will of their mailer. 

The prcfcnce of the fovereign, a greater mafs of knowledge, an immenfe 
population, the divifion of interell, favour, and power, occafion defpotifm, at 
CoNSTANTJNoi'LE, not to be fo calamitous, nor fo terrible as in the pro* 
vinces, bccaufe the fultan watches over his miniders, becaufe the people 
league together and revolt with fuccefs againll their oppreflbrs, becaufe 
they almoft always find a fupport in the jealoufy, ambition, or probity of 
fome man in power. But a pacha in his province, at a didance from the 
looks of his fovereign, madcr of all the armed force, and inveded with powers 
almod unlimited, feldom finds in the tribunal of judice, in the aflembly of 
notables, and in the enterprifes of the people, a dam fufficiently drong to con¬ 
fine him within the limits of his dnties. • 
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Too frequently the pacha, by his courage, his boldnefs, and his intercH, 
contrives to fileuce the judge and the honeit nieu, to paralyze the good in¬ 
tentions of the divan, and to make the people whom he oppicflcs tremble; 
too frequently too the obdacles which the laws wifely oppofe to his ambition, 
and his wickednefs, remain without cffe- 3 : through the connivance of the pre- 
^varicating judge, of the divan charged to watch over the inicrefts of the people : 
then afts of violence'and injuhice no longer have bounds, efpecially if the 
pacha be powerfully fupported by the Porte, and if he have in his fervlce a 
great number of dcllbaches ever ready to execute his orders, and defend him 
in cafe of attack. How'ever, when acts of injullice excite an indignation too 
ftrongly marked, the pacha endeavours to appeafeit by difavowing the officer 
executor of his orders, by removing him, and even by putting him to death. 
It is the Chriftians who have always moft to fufier, becaufe they are not fup¬ 
ported like the Muffulmans, and becaufe they find a greater difficulty in tranf- 
juitting to the foot of the throne their juft complaints. The Greeks, the Ar¬ 
menians, and the Jews form between themfelves corporations the chiefs of 
which make a few efforts to put a ftop to the extortions of a governor, to 
caufe him to be recalled or puniftied; but too frequently their remonftrances 
remain without effeft, or tend only to render their fituation ftill worfe. 

The Impunity of the pachas has been fuch for fome time paft, that the greater 
part of them have taken the liberty to fet up a powerful military eftabliffiment 
which requires confiderable expenfes, far above the legal produce of their 
pachaliks. Extortions have increafed in proportion to the number of perfons 
that they had to maintain; they have, by dint of money, obtained from the 
Porte the junftionof all the employments of the province; they are mouhqffilt 
or farmers-general; they have got themfelves confirmed every year in their 
places, and fome have ended by acquiring riches fo confiderable, and fuch 
an authority, that the fultan cannot find means to difplace them or put 

them 
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them to death. But this violent Rate of things muft neceflarily have a period: 
the inhabitants 6f the country-places, overburdened with impofls, molefled in 
their fortune, and threatened in their life, imperceptibly forfake the lands 
which can no longer fupport them ; they go into the great towns to fsek that 
' repofe which they have loft in their cottages, and the means of living which 
they no longer find in the culture of their lands. However, the pacha exafts 
the fame contributions, and compels thofe who remain, to pay for thofe who 
have fled : whence it follows, that all the inhabitants fnon difapprar, and 
tliat tlte village is for ever deferted. There is no part of the empire, at a 
little diftance from the capital, that does not prefent the afpeft of the moft 
complete devaftation, that does not exhibit large plains, without culture, 
hamlets, and villages deftroyed, and without inhabitants. 

It is not f rprifing that the governors of provinces neglefl: no means of 
fqueezing the people, when they are obliged to purchafe'deafly that right, 
when they know that they cannot maintain themfelves in their place, or oc¬ 
cupy others without making new pecuniary facrificcs, when, in a word, the 
fovereign fells all the eminent places, and when, after his example, the mini- 
fters and the men who difpofe of any employment, give it only to the 
higheft bidder. Through a very old cuftom which miftruft has, no doubt, 
introduced, every important place is granted only for a year: a new firman is 
neceflary for a perfon to be kept in it. The pachas above all, whofe exten- 
five power affords the means of fkreening themfelves from the fovereign 
authority, muft be regularly changed every year, and the fultan feldom 
deviates from this cuftom when he has it in his power ; but the pacha, on his 
fide, knowing that gold, in Turki.y, can abfolve a man from the greateft 
crimes, and caufe the moft revolting extortions and the moft arbitrary con¬ 
demnations to be fgrgotten, haftens to amafs it; and if to his criminal 
ambition he join courage, boldnefs, and talents, he obtains with the three 
tail’s, an eminent pachalik: he then endeavours to maintain himfelf in his poft. 
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by preventing, on the one hand, the complahus refpeifting his conduft from 
reaching the throne, and, on the other, by performing fcrupuloufly the engage¬ 
ments which he has contrafted towards the imperial ireafuiy; but if he fuc- 
ceed, like the pachas of Scutari, Pauestine, Baouau, and fo many 
others, in extending his government, and rendering it fiifRcicntly productive 
to have an army, he obliges the fovereign to fjiare him, to confirm him 
every year in his pachalik, and to preferve only the appearance of power. Tri e 
it is that, in that cafe, the fultan employs In’s two great means, cunning 
-and patience; he difpatches fecretly, and under various pretexts, enpid^u to 
the pacha of w'hani he wiflies to be rid : if the latter be not fuf!i< i ntly millrufl- 
f'ul for preventing any fufpicious man from approaching too near him, he 
receives the mortal blow, and the capidgi inflantly produces the fini.an of 
the Grand Signior, which all the by-flanders, in their turn, liifs with refpect* 
and place on their Lead in token of fubmifllon. 

What delays the ruin of the greater part of the provinces, are the ayams^ 
(an Arabic word which dignifies whofe employment is to watch over 

the fafety and the fortune of individuals, over the good order and the defence 
of a town, to oppofe the unjuft enterprifes of the pachas, the exaflions of 
•the military, and to concur in the juft afleffnient of the taxes. Appointed by 
the people, they are generally men reputed the moft virtuous, who under¬ 
take this honourable funClion : there are feveral of them in the great towns ; 
a fingle one commonly unites feveral villages in the plains. The ayams re¬ 
ceive no other reward for their zeal and their uouolc, than the confideration, 
almoft always merited, which they enjoy, and the fatisfaClion which an hoiieft 
man feels when he is ufcful to his fellow-creatures. 

The ayams call to their divan the notables of the town and the lawyers, in 
order to difeufs fubjefts of a very great intereft, to digeft with them 
the remonftrances to be made to the pacha, and to eftablilh in concert 

the 
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V'hat likewifc contributes in tlie towns to the fafety of the individuals 
Yh > are not attached to the military fervice, and who occupy no place ema* 
naiing from the guvcrnincnt, is that almoft all the MulTuImans, from the 
merchant d ' n to the kiwefl; workman, belong to an organized corporation, 
tlie chief'' or w ich arc charged to watch over the rights of the community 
and of inJiv.. ils. If a b;-.'-’’cr, a fruiterer, for inftance, be attacked by any 
m,m of ..eight, the alfalr Is carried to the mckemc rrr tribunal of juAice. 
The chick prefent tiiemfelves to defend the individual opprefled ; they re- 
prefeni that from fuch a pt'rlod this man has bc^n fettled in the ncighbour- 
liood, that he .iKvays led an exemplary life, that he is a good MulTulman, a 
good fad a good hull)and, and they affiil at the hearing of the witnelTes j 
if they difeover that the accufed is really guilty, they retire, and give him up to 
the rigour of the laws: if (hey believe, on the contrary, that he is innocent, 
they defend him with courage, call in, if it be neceffary, the whole corpo¬ 
ration, and the oppreffor is generally obliged to defifl; from his purfuits. But, 
in the country-places, the people have not the fame means ; they mu A, in that 
cafe, have recourfe to the ayams or to the kiaya of the village, a fort of mu¬ 
nicipal ufliccr ele£l..J by the people, with whom reft all the affairs of the 
hurulet, all the demands of money, &c. : it is generally the richeft or the 
mod intelligent of the village, who performs gratuitoufly this fundlion. 
The greater part of the kiayas are reproached, perhaps with fume reafnn, 
with having a fecret underftanding with the pachas, with facilitating their 
extortions, and enriching tiiemfelves almoft alw'ays at the expenfe of thofc 
whom they ought to defend and protcdl. 


The Jews and tlie Chriftians have alfo organized corporations, whofc chiefs 
frequently bring to a hearing the complaints of the oppreffed } but it ftl- 
voL. 1. « i> dom 
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dom happens that the mofl unjuft accufation is not terminated by fome fa- 
crifices of money, unlefs the accufed be protefted by an European am- 
baflador or conful, or by fome opulent Turk. Thefe unfortunate beings 
are through the whole empire, the cow which the Muffulmans are eager to 
milk whenever their ncccflities require it. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

Of the grand viJir.—Of the divan of the Porte, and of the members of vehom it 
is compofed.'-^Of the kodjakians and of the vacoufs. 

THE dignity which is on a footing with that of mufti or of flieik-iflam, but the 
powers of which are much more extenfive, is that of grand vifir or of vifir- 
azem. Being the lieutenant of the fultan, in whofe name he governs and 
from whom he holds the feal, inverted w'ith the greatert authority, and 
intruded with all the pow’er of execution, the vifir may rtrike off the Iieads 
of perfons receiving falaries who oppofe the progrefs of the government, 
who throw obrtacles in the way of its adminiftration, who do not obey its 
orders, or do not execute them according to its pleafure; he commands the 
armies in perfon ; he difpofes of the finances ; he names or caufes perfons to 
be named to all the adminirtrative and military employments. Nothing, in 
a word, is foreign to his powers, but the interpretation of the law intruded 
to the ulemas. 

But the greater the potver of the grand vifir, the greater is his rcfponfibility. 
He is accountable both to the fovereign and to the people, for the afls of in- 
jurticc which he commits, for the unfortunate refult of his adminirtration, for 
the extortions which he docs not reprefs ; he is accountable, above all, for the 
unexpe£ted dearnefs of provifions, for too frequent fires, and for the defeats of 
the armies : all the misfortunes of the State are attributed to him. The fword, 
always fufpended over his head, ftrikes him equally whether he difpleafe the 
people, or difoblige the fultan. 
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Secretly aUacked by thofe who are ambitious of h'c place, by thofe v/liont he 
has diffatisfied, or to whom he has done an ill olliec, fuvrounded by fnares, 
and expofed to every Ihaft, it is extremely rare for a vifir to grow old in the 
dangerous poll; which he occupies, if he poflefs not the difficult art of making 
thi great tremble, of making himfelf beloved by the people, and of rendering 
himfelf ncccfiary to the fultan. How many mighf we inftance, whom in¬ 
trigue h.is digdaced or caufed to perilh, v/iiom the U’l'-n has f.icrificcd to his 
own faicty ! How many vifirs does not hiflory af. jid us, whofe prefump- 
tuous ignorance has occafioned the misfortunes of the State and accelerated 
their own ruin! 

The other minifters, obliged to confer with the grand vihr and to take 
his orders, difburden themfelves on him of all the refponfibiiity attached lo 
their admiuiftration, and the counftliors by whom he is furrounded cannot 
fave him when his ruin is refolved on. -At liberty lo follow or to rejeft their 
advice, there remain for him neither pretexts nor cxcufes : it is to him alone 
that the fovercign pow'er is intrullcd, it is to him alone to give an account. 

The law and cuftom, as I have faid with regard to the fultan and the pa¬ 
chas, have put fomc flrackles on the right which the vifir has to punifh with 
death all the agents, all the perfons in the pay of the government. Before he 
ftrikes off the head of a great perfonage of the empire, he inuft have an or¬ 
der figned by the hand of the fultan; and when a military man is in queftion, 
he mull obtain the approbation of the commanders. 

In the frequent excurfions which he makes incog, in the city for the pur- 
pofe of having an eye to good order, of informing himfelf of the Hate of the 
articles of food, examining the weights and meafures, and infpedling the 
conduft of the agents appointed for the dillribution of provifions, the vifir, ac¬ 
companied by a public executioner, and fome officers difguifed like himfelf, 
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orders delinquents to be apprehended ami punifiied on the fpot: he calls out, 
if neceffary, the guard of the quarter; he dii eils the baftinado to be given 
to the fliopkeepers who vend aliments of bad, quality ; he caufes him who is 
found with falfe weights to be nailed by the car againft the door of the 
fliop j he even punifhes with death relapfcs or malvcrfations of lt.») ferious 
a nature. During fires, he orders to be firuck off the hea.l of the thief 
caught in the very fafl; but, in thofe cafts, llie law has pronounced before¬ 
hand the penalty of death. Charged to lificn to the coir.jdaints of indivi¬ 
duals, to caufe jufiice to be done to all, the vifir cannot, under any pretext, 
difpofe legally of the life and fortune of citizens. It is not that he does not 
too frequently abufe his authority; it is not that he does not fometimes 
yield to perfidious advice, that he does not fuffer himfclf to be led away by 
motives of hatred or revenge, that the third of gold does not impel him to 
arbitrary ads ; but woe be to him if his injufticc be loo revolting ! When 
he too frequently puts himfclf above the laws, the people, in their turn, 
trample him under foot, unlefs the fultan be expeditious in adminifiering 
jufiice. 

At the head of the armies, fiir from the eye of the fovereign, the power of 
the grand vifir is difengaged from the forms which fometimes rdlraiti Iiim in 
the capital, and it muft be confefled that he has the utmofl need of there dif- 
playing a very great feverity. The Muflulmans naturally turbulent and fedi- 
lious, can be checked only by the fight of punifliments. If the heads of the 
mutineers, of the plunderers, and of the aflaflins do not fall from time to time, 
Ihortly the army no longer exhibits any but fcattered gangs of robbers who 
devaflate, with the fame avidity, the provinces of the empire and rhofe be¬ 
longing to the enemy. 

The kadilelkers or ordinary judges of the army follow it only w'hen the 
fultan commands it in perfon ; a molla appointed for that purpofe always 
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difcharges their funfllon^ when the vifir has the command. It is the fame 
when it is fubmitted to a pacha ; but, in all cafes, death mull immediately fol¬ 
low the knowledge of the crime, and the fentence of the judge is but a 
fimple formality. 

The grand vifir gives audience to the public on feveral days of the week; 
he hears tlic complaints of the citizens, admits or rejeds their petitions, per¬ 
mits them to plead their caufe before the kadilelkers, the flambol-elfendi, and 
the mollas of Galata, Aijub, and Scutari, and to caufe juftice to be ad- 
minifiered to them with fufficient difpatch ; but it is not correct to fay that he 
renders it himfelf. Unlefs it be an affair of police, or that the petitioners and 
the delinquents be agents of the government, the fentences are pronounced 
by the ordinary judges: the vifir caufes them to be executed as the pachas 
do in the provinces. 

When the grand vifir is obliged to abfent himfelf in order to take the com¬ 
mand of the army, the fultan appoints for the interim a caimacan or fuiiftitute 
who difcharges his fundions, is invefted with the fame authority, enjoys the 
fame rights, but not the fame revenues; his falary is fixed, and the emolu¬ 
ments of the place belong to the vifir, to whom the caimacan mu ft; give an 
account of them. It is generally a pacha with three tails who is appointed 
to this eminent place. 

A very remarkable change has taken place in the government fince StLiM 
III. created a new council to which are at this day fubmitted all projects, to 
which are rderred all important affairs, and from which emanate ail the re- 
folutions and, as it were, all the ads of the government. The refponfibility 
of the vifir muft have diminifhed with his power: the misfortunes of the State, 
the public calamities cannot henceforth be attributed to him j and if the 
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firft place of the Ottoman Empire continue to be changeable and tottering, 
it will at leaft be no longer accompanied by the fame dangers. 

The divan or the council of the grand vifir was formerly compofeJ of 
fix ordinary vifirs or pachas with three tails, whofe reputation for wifdom 
and intelligence was not to be equivocal. The vifir sfkcd their opinion when 
he tiioughtit neceflary. To this council w'crc likewife admitted the mufti and 
the two kadilefkers when the law was to be confulted. 

A little time after his acceflion to the throne, St-niM compofed this council 
of twelve peifons the moil diftinguiflied by their office. The vifir and the 
mufti are prefidcnts of it, the one in his quality of lieutenant-general of the 
empire for temporal affairs; the other as vicar of the fultan for the inter- 
preta'ion and depofitory of the laws. The other ten members are the 
kiaya-bcy, the rets-ef'endi, the Icftcrdar-cffendi, the ichelcbi-cffetuU, the terfuva- 
t’niinif the tchiuoux-bachiy two cx-rds-^'endiy and two cx-tefterdars (ffendi. 

The kiaya-bey is, properly fpeaking, the lieutenant of the vifir; he 
momentarily difeharges his funflions when the latter happens to die. All 
affairs pafs through his hands before they arrive at the vifir, and all orders 
emanating from the Porti; receive their execution through the impulfe of 
the kiaya-bey. lie is appointed by the Grand Signior, on the prefentation 
of the vifir. Ke is generally involved in the difgrace of his principal, and if 
he do not lofe his head as frequently as he, his fortune, in that cafe, always 
runs the greateff; rifk. Although he have no military rank, it may be faid 
that he occupies the fecond adminiftrative place in the empire, confidering the 
importance and the multiplicity of his funftions. If the fultan be diffatisfiLd 
with his fervices, he receives, on quitting his office, the dignity of fimple vifir 
or pacha with three tails. It feldom happens that he is given only the two 
fails when he is fent to govern a province. 
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Tlie rels-effendi Is, as it were, fccretary of ftate, high chancellor of the 
empire, the principal of the gens dc plume *, the minifter for foreign affairs. 
He figns all the orders of the Porti:, which do not direAly concern the 
finances and the military operations; he treats with all the European n>i- 
niders who are at Constantinople ; in a word, every thing that con¬ 
cerns the foreign powers, and every thing that relates to the interior 
adminiftration, pafles through the channel of the reis effendi; but he does 
nothing without communicating it to the grand vifir and taking his orders. 


The tefterdar-effendi muft be confidered as the minifter of the finances ; 
he receives the produce refulting from the fale of the great employments, that 
which arifes from the annual renewal of the barats or firmans obtained by the 
zaims, timariots, and others, the produce of the karatch or capitation-tax 
on the Jews and Chriftians; the produce of the farmed domains, that of the 
cuftoms, &e. He has a great number of offices into which are poured the 
different revenues of the empire, and at which are made the different pay¬ 
ments ordered by the Porte. There are at the head of each office, a 
great officer, principals and clerks taken from among the kodjakians or gens de 
flume of whom I fliall have occafion to fpeak further on. 

This minifter cannot be confounded with the khafne-veliki, a black eu¬ 
nuch, charged with the general adminiftration of the interior imperial trea- 
fure, into which arc poured the produce of the confifeations and inheri'- 
ances that ferve for the fupport of the feraglio. The prefents, the effeds, 
the jewels which arc fent by foreign powers, thofe acquired by conqueft, 
the colours, &c. conftitute a part of this treafurc. 


* As we have not in ENGi.aNS thofe three ditlindlions, made in France, of gent de plumet 
gens (Teft e, wd gens cle robe, we have deemed it more expedient to retain the French term 
tlian to employ one which ini^ht be ambiguous to the reader.—-TVai^a/w. 
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The private treafure of the fultan is adininiftered by thi; khafnadar-aga, one 
ofthepage^ of corifidc!;ce. This treafure, increafed by the favings of the 
greater f.art of the fuhans, is fupported by the profits of the nvint and by 
foinc coiififcations. 

The place of tchef^ibi-efFendi did not cxift formerly; it was created 
under the reign of Siujm III, at the fame time as the tax on wine, eat- 
abks, and mofl: articles of merchandife, as cotton, wool, &c. The produce 
of this lax, known by the name of nizam-djedit, has been appropriated to 
the new corps of gunners, bombardiers, matrofies, and fufileers that has 
been formed, to the buildings which have been conftrufted for them, to the 
foundery of cannon, to the manufaQory of mufkets, gun-carriages, &c. iThe 
tchclebi-eiTcndi is the receiver-general of this tax, the adminiftrator of thefe 
funds, the infpeflor-gcnerai of thefe eftablifliraents,' the intendant of the 
buildings. 

O 

I have faid, in andher place, that the terfana-emiiii was the minifter of the 
nrarine. 


The tchiaoux-bachi is fccrctary of ftate; it is to him that a perfon mull 
addrefs himfelf to fee the grand vifir, to be admitted to his divan, to plead at 
his tribunal. ‘He has about him two tejkeredjis who receive the memo¬ 
rials, the claims, the petitions of the pleaders and of all thofe who prefeat 
themfelves, and who adminifter juftice according to the order of the vifir. 


The captain-pacha and the kiaya of the fultana-validai are called to the ex¬ 
traordinary councils j and although they are not ordinary members of the coun¬ 
cil, they are confulted, and both have the greateft influence in the delibera¬ 
tions from the intereft which the former preferves with SrniM, and from 
that which the latter has obtained with the fultana-mother. The latter was born 
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poor in Candia. He is fald to be a man of underftanding and very clever: 
he polTedes, above all, the art of intrigue, and joins to his eafy mannets, an 
agreeable and prepoffefling perfon. 

Seum, occupied with ufeful eftablifliments, ameliorations, and changes ne- 
ceiTitated by the critical circumflances in which he found hitnfelf on his ac- 
ceffion to the throne, could not doubt of the fuccefs of his enterprifes in 
caufing to emanate from a council formed by the moft powerful and the 
moft enlightened men of the empire, all the innovations that he wilhed to in¬ 
troduce, all the beneficent laws that he wiftied to have panfed. Could he fuf- 
pe£V, that by rendering arbitrary afts lefs frequent, great executions more 
rare, by diminifliing the too abfolute and too tyrannical pow'er of the vifir, 
by fubmitting to difcullion all the operations of the government, by promulga- 
ting no law till it had, as it were, received the fanftion of his council, guile 
would become more frequent, ambition more audacious, rebellion more diffi¬ 
cult to be repreffed, armies of robbers more numerous ? Could I;e imagine, 
in a word, that the influence of foreign powers w'ould ||e greater, and th .it it 
would fucceed in flopping all the falutary meafures that he wiflicd to have 
adopted i 

This council, unfortunately compofed of members enemies among them- 
felves, jealous of each other, more taken up with themfelves than with the hap- 
pinefs of the State, is very far from having accompliflied the intentions of 
Selim. One would be inclined to believe, from feeing it fometimes in 
inafrion in the midft of dangers, and fometimes in a route contrary to that 
which it ought to follow, that moft of the members, far from fcconding the 
defigns of the fultan, labour, on the contrary, to make them mifearry. Since 
its creation, the flate of affairs is daily becoming worfe j the empire is 
menaced with a total diffolution; the finances are exhaufted; and a rebel al- 
Kady threatens to place a ftranger on the throne. He is waiting, perhaps, 

only 
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only for the moment when the people fliall be prepared for this extraordinary 
event, unexampled in the Turkiih annals. 

If, inftead of eftablifliing a council too wavering, too weak, and too eafy 
. to be corrupted, Sei.im could have intrufted authority to a vifir endowed with 
a rare underftanding, a profound mind, a pure heart, a firm courage, and an 
unQiaken refolution, it is not to be doubted that all his projefts would have 
completely fucceeded: the Ottoman Empire would have refumed by degrees 
its rank among the powers of the earth; it would at leaft have emerged from 
that ftate of abjeflion and nullity in which it has been for feveral reigns: 
the troubles of *tlic interior would not have taken place; the rebellious pa¬ 
chas would have returned to their duty, and the janizaries the moll mu¬ 
tinous would have paid with their head the firfl movement of infurreftion 
which they fliould have made. 

It is very difficult to forefee how the Ottoman 'Empire will extricate itfelf 
from the fatal crifis gnto which it has been brought. Will France, fo much 
inclined formerly to fupport it *, prevent the powers, which at this day appear 
to defend its interefts with warmth, from making it foon undergo the fate 
of Poland, or from taking from it at leaft a part of its dominions ? 

The kodjakians or ^c»s dc plume form in the capital a numerous body, in¬ 
telligent and refpcfled; this is the profeCion which holds the middle rank 
between the military men and the lawyers, and w'hich is become fuffi- 
cienily powerful fince the ulemas are rather lefs fo, fince the divan is compofed 


• The political and commercial interclls which fo long united I’ran'ce and the OLtoniaii 
Empire, have greatly changed fmcc our tlLibliihmcnt in EcvfT, fiiice above all that colony 
leads ns to hope for a more advantageous trade than that which we carried on before, and en. 
ablcs us to Hop the pretenflous which Emcoamj makes to the excluhve ccniracicc of the whole 
W'orW. 
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only of gens de plume^ and fmce fome among them obtain fiefs, military 
rank, and governments. 

Almofl: all the minifters, all the agents in the different admlniftrations.of the 
capital, the cuftoms, and the mofques; all the principals of offices, all the 
fecretaries, all the cleiks, all the fchoolmafters; in a word, all the writers, 
from the fimple kialib, who copies books, petitions, or memorials, and him 
who applies himfclf to writing purely and correflly the language, to the reis- 
effendi who is at the head of them, are all diflinguiffied by the name of 
kodja, and make part of that fort of corporation. 

The art of tranferibing the national books and efpecially the Koran, 
forms the nurfery of the gms dc plume. The number of copyifls of thefe 
books is prodigious in the capital. Young men who have no fortune, and who 
are defirous of embracing this profeffion, after having learned to read and write 
in the fchools, apply themfelves firft to the copying and felling of books ; 
they afterwards draw up petitions and memorials for thofe who have occafion 
for them. If they difplay intelligence, and acquire information in this traded 
they fucceed in procuring themfelves a place in fome office, and by degrees, 
with proteftors, conduft, application, and, above all, money, they arrive at 
the firft fituations in the public offices, and at the firft dignities in the 
miniftry. 

The Muffulmans are indebted to the kodjas for a vaft number of works 
held m great eftimation among them, relative to the Arabic and Perfian lan¬ 
guages, philofophy, morality, Mahometan hiftory, and the geography of their 
provinces} and it is among them that are generally found the ftatefraen the 
moft intelligent and the moft capable of ferving as minifters. 
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The fear of deprivnig of tLAr profelEon this great number of copyifls, the 
oppofition of aimod all the powerful Jc plume, the refufal of the lawyers 
to fuffer the Koran an-l the other books of religion to be prii'^ed, and, perhaps 
too, theaverfion which .he MulTulmans manifeft for the pradices and the arts 
of Europeans, are fo many motives which concur in preventing the art of 
printing from being eflablilhed among them in a fubftautial manner. 

The gens dc plume are entitled kodjas. or effendis. The latter defignates a 
man of a more dillinguilhed rank, him, for inftance, who has arrived at the 
firft places, the firft dignities. This latter title is alfo given to the lawyers, to 
the imans of the mofque. Effcndi is the word which diftinguiflies gens dc plume 
and lawyers from military officers, to whom are given the appellation of aga and 
hey. 

Favour often grants military fiefs to gens dc plume little qualified, in gene¬ 
ral, for the fcitit^ues of war: minifters and other great perfonages alfo obtain 
fometiincs the dignities of pacha with two or three tails, without being fit to 
march at the head of the troops of their provinces. But as in Turkey it is 
confidered rather whether the place- be fit for the man than the man for the 
place, no efiendi makes it a point of delicacy to folicit thefe important pofts. 
What does it fignify to them to have no military knowledge, provided they 
have a more dillinguilhed rank, a greater authority, and they have it in 
their power to acquire great riches ? Neither are they Hopped by the con- 
tempt which the foldiers manifeft for them, and by the frequent farcafms in 
which the latter indulge thcmfelves refpeaing them, not unfrequently even 
in their prefence. 

The adminiftration of the pious foundations called vakfs or •vucoufs, em- 
ploys a great number of gens deplume, and procures them a fituation far more 

hicradve than honourable. Superftition, religious zeal, and above all the ty¬ 
rannical 
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rannical law of confifcatioiis have caufed to be converted into vacoufs a great 
part of private property. "Without fpeaking of thofe vaft domains granted to 
religious worlhip, of thofe villages, fmall towns, and countries, vvhofe produce k 
appropriated to the mofques, a great number of individuals give up to them 
during their life, or bequeath them after their death, a part or the whole of 
their fortune. But, guided more frequently by motives of intereft than by a 
religious fcntiment, they make a donation of their property, for a moderate 
fum which they receive from the mofque, and an annuity which they bind them- 
felves to pay to it. The enjoyment remains with the donee till the ex- 
tinflion of the heirs at law, in an order deflgnatcd by the a6f. 

The intention of the founder, in this cafe, has no other objedt than to put 
under the fafeguard of religion, hitherto refpedled by the fultans, a property 
which it is very cafy for a perfon to preferve and to tranfmit to his children. 
But fooner or later, for the want of heirs, the vacouf property devolves to the 
mofques. If the law do not put a flop to thefe donations, or if the govern¬ 
ment do not one day appropriate them to itfclf, almofl; all the immoveable 
property of the empire will end by being appropriated to religious worfhip, 
or devoted to pious eflablifhments. 

No foundation takes place without their being a mutcvelli or adminiflrator, 
and a na^ir or infpedlor, the one for the employment of the money according 
to the intention of the founder, and the other for the foperintendance and 
verification of the accounts. But, in a country where it is fo rare to meet a 
man who refifts the wifh of appropriating to himfelf a fum of money which 
pafl'es through his hands, and for which he is to account only to his confcience 
and to an infpedlor as knavifli as himfelf, no one doubts that the mutevcili 
and the nazir have a fecret underftanding, divide between them what they can 
purloin, and appropriate to themfelves annually fums more or lefs confiderable, 
according to the importance of the foundations which they are charged to 
atlminifler and fuperintend. 
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Little fatisfied with the right which is adjudged them by the founder, 
they think to be able to cxcufe their criminal conduft by the inutility of the 
revenues which exceed the employment that is to be made of them, or perhaps 
they confider as indifferent to the fpirit of the foundation to retain for them- 
felvcs this excefs, inftead of diftributing it to the poor, of making favings, or 
of improving the capital. 

Mofl of the founders, with the twofold intention of tranfmitting to their 
heirs a certain revenue fecure from the rapacious hand of the imperial treafury, 
and of not enriching unknown adminiffrators and iiifpedors, nominate and 
appoint thefc agents in their own family. They take care, if they are attached to 
the government, to difpofe in reality of two thirds of the income of the pro¬ 
perty that they cftabliffi vacouf, without which the government, which would 
difeover the formal iiiteiition of depriving it of an immoveable property 
that it ought to inherit, would appropriate the whole of it to itfelf, to the 
prejudice even of the mofque named in the adl of donation. 
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CHAPTER XlX; 


~Mxport-irade.~—Alimentary fubjiances.—Wood for fiict^ joiner's work^ carpenter's 

•work, and Jhip~building. 


The little confidence mfpired by a government too frequently unjuft ; 
the little folidity prefented by the fortunes of private gerfons, the certainty of 
loCng one’s money if the man to whom it has been ' lent die in an em¬ 
ployment, or if he be punilhed with death for any mifdemeanour, real or 
fuppofed ; ‘the tyranny which is every where exercifed by thofe who are in- 
vefted with power, the venality of the tribunals, the innumerable multitude of 
falfe witneffes—every thing in Turkey infpires fuch a miftruft in affairs of 
commerce, that a man lends not his money but at a very high intereft, and 
delivers not his goods on credit but at an exorbitant price. Very frequently 
even no bufinefs takes place if the creditor be not provided beforehand with a 
pledge above the value of the money which he has lent, or of the goods 
which he has delivered on credit. .The intereft of money muft have rifen in pro¬ 
portion to the rifks that the lender had to run : it is generally from eight to 
ten per cent, in regard to Europeans j from fifteen to twenty per cent, in 
regard to Muffulman, Jew, Armenian, or Greek merchants) it is at thirty, 
forty, and even fifty per i^cent. in ^regard to the Turks who belong to the 
government. To private perfons money is lent at twenty-five or thirty per 
ceht. but almoft always in town’s, pledges arc required for the fecurity^f the 
debt. 


'Honefty, however^ is not entirely banlfhed from the Ottoman Empire. 
The European merchants know that the countryman almoft always per¬ 
forms without difficulty the engagements which he has contrafted, that the 
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man of bufinefs is generally the Have of his word, that the trader &!doin 
fails to difeharge his obligations when his payments become due. If pro¬ 
bity alone be the inlligator of the firft, the others are anxious to preferve a 
fpotlefe reputation which may increafe their credit, multiply their operations, 
and &cilitate all the affairs that they undertake. 


It is with the pachas and the great that one ought to avoid to deal other- 
wife than with ready money, becaufe it is they who Ihew the moft difhonelly, and 
who almofl always make an improper ufc of their authority. As much as one 
may be confident with the plain man who hears and follows the voice of his 
confcience, with the merchant always moved by felf-interefl which commands 

c 

him to appear an honeft man, fo much ought one to millruft the man of 
power whom intrigue has led to the firft employments, who, deaf to the call of 
honour, thinks that he can ikreen himfelf from the eye of juftice. 

I lhall not here eftablilh a parallel between the different nations which in¬ 
habit the Levant, and which arc fubjeil to the Ottoman government. The 
individuals who compofe them, accufed of being equally covetous, equally cun¬ 
ning, equally knavilh, neverthelefs, perform their engagements when one has 
taken with them fuitable precautionsi If probity do not incline them to it, fear 
at.leaft determines them, becaufe the Turks are always there to impofe on 
them an exadion. 

As for the Muffulmans, one finds. In general, among them more fincerity: 
one may, in general, truft more to their word. We (hould confider them 
as the moft honeft and the moft eftimable of all, did they not fhew them- 
felves unjuft towards tributary fubjeds: did not the contempt which they 
have for them Induce them to violate in regard to them the law of nations, 
to make them undergo humiliations, and cover them not unfrequently with 
difgrace. 

VOL. I. 
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It is to the government alone, founded on an oppreffive religion, that we 
muft impute the knavery of fome, the tyranny of others, the vices of all. 
The Greeks, the Armenians, and the Je*8, deprived of the rights of citizen- 
fhip, excluded from civil employments and from military fervice, ftrangers to 
the religion on which every thing refts, obliged to redeem every year their, 
head by a difgraceful tax *, threatened inceflantly with the lofa of their life or 
their fortune, and weak and unprotedled, have, from their very infancy, learnt 
to diffemble, to give way to the fmalleft ihock, to withdraw themfclves 
from force by addrefs, from violence by lubmiilion. They have been obliged 
to be falfe from habit, cringing and vile from fear, cunning and knavilh from 
the neceffity of living and exifting. 

The Muffulmans, vain of their fuperiority, infolent towards unarmed Haves, 
proud of belonging to a religion which infpires contempt for all thofe who are 
not admitted into it; fanatic, ferocious, and unjufl: through the effeft of that 
religion j tolerated in the extortions which they exercife towards tributary fub- 
jefts; emboldened even by a government which dreads thofe whom it oppreffes; 
the Muffulmans, like their anceftors, would poffefs a difpofition for great- 
nefs, heroifm, and robbery, hau they preferved their morals, their courage, 
and all their fanaticifm. But at this day the fale of all employments and the 
precarious tenure of them makes all private perfons avaricious, and converts all 
the depofitaries of authority into oppreffors. Juftice is venal, becaufe the cadis 
have been laid under contribution j the venality of the judges has produced 
falfe witneffes; religious zeal is relaxed, courage is worn out, immorality has 
crept in every where: one may fay boldly that it has at the prefiait day 
reached its higheft pitch in the towns. 

The law of confifeations has frequently occafioned to be confidered as cri¬ 
minal men whom birth, chance, ox induftry had enriched. That which affigns 
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to the .fultan the property of thofe who receive from him af!y pav whatever *, 
tiiufi, like the other, neceffarily have clogged the operation: of comiricrce, in- 
fpirt;! fears, and moft contributed to the exceffive rate of money. 

If we except fomc parts of the two Indies, in no country on earth is gold fo 
common as in Turkey j it circulates every where, it is the bafe of all pay¬ 
ments, and every traveller has more or lefs in his girdle. There is not a 
w'omaii. who '■ns not chains, necklaces, and other ornaments in fequins; not 
a child that has not on its head fome pie^'cs of money : but this gold, the orna¬ 
ment and drefs of the women, is for ever taken away from trade. The 
hufband, purfued by his creditors, would not dare to touch it, and the wife 
fomeimies fees the father of her children brought to punifliraent, without 
being tempted to make the facrifice of that gold which Ihe has fnatched from 
his weaknefs, or obtained from his affedion. 

Turkey, however, is tributary to India, as we are to Turkey. The 
gold which the Europeans carry as a laft refult to that empire in payment of 
its merchandife, flows, in a great meafure, through the Red Sea, through 
the Persian Gulf, and through Per-ha, and is fwallowed up on the fer¬ 
tile and induftrious coaft of the Indian Oce -'n. This is what I fliall explain 
elfewhere more minutely. 

The French merchants have very frequently lamented to fee in all operations 
of commerce, the Jews and Armenians interpofed between them and the 
MuiTuImans; but they do not pay attention that, being verfed in the cufloms 
and languages o'' the country, thefe Jews and thefe Armenians undertook a 
detail for which the European merchants were not qualified. Would they go 

• All thofe who receive pay from the fultan or from the Utatc. from the limple janizary up 
to the vizir-azem, are called kouh or fervanta; and, as fuch, the fultan can difpofc of their life, 
and, if he pleafe, feize on all their property. 
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like them, and fcatter their money beforehand in the country-places in order 
to purchafe at a low price commodities when they are gathered ? Would they, 
like them, be willing to draw an ufurious intereft from their money ? Could 
they keep fight of it, and would they take the fteps and make the cuf- 
tomary pecuniary facrifices towards the cadis and the pachas when the queftlon 
is to recover their demands from difhoneft debtors ? Undoubtedly not.—- 
Well, let us leave to thefe Jews and thefe Armenians all the details of a traffic 
which can be advantageous to none but theinfelves, and let us confine our- 
felves to bartering with them our produftions which they know better than 
we how to place fuitably, which they fell retail in the town, or which they 
deliver to the inhabitants of the country on account of their commodities. 

If we call: our eye on Marseilles and on all the ports of the fouthern 
departments ; if we examine the prodigious number of manufaftories which 
this trade fupported in all parts of France, how many hands it occu¬ 
pied every where, and how many veffels and feamen it employed, we fiiould 
be convinced that this trade was an inexhauftible fource of riches to the mo¬ 
ther-country and to its colonies, and that it was eftabliflred in the manner the 
moll fuitablc to the mterefts of all. 

Scarcely emerged from the convulfive ftate in which we had been for up¬ 
wards pf ten years, we mull hope that the Levant trade, no lefs advan¬ 
tageous to the Orientals than to ourfclves, will foon be revived on both fides 
with its former activity. The war which the Porte has been forced to de¬ 
clare againll us, cannot be of long continuance : we fliall avail ourfelves of our 
advantageous pofuion in fpite of the efibrts of a jealous and powerful enemy. 
We lhall, in fpite of him, turn to account our territorial produdlions and our 
induftry. The number of our feamen will rife in proportion to our com¬ 
merce : our navy is at this day without ftrength, becaufe it is,. in general, 
without infiruftion; without energy, becaufe it is without confidence} with- 
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out fuccefs, becaufe k is commanded by men who are no longer in their 
place; our navy, I fay, will infure us this important trade when it fliall rival 
in glory our armies, when the bravery of our failors lhall be direded by the 
talents, the information, and the prudence of their commanders. 

Did not the mifehievous genius of the Turks lead them to flifle conceptions 
and paralyze induftry, did not their anti-focial religion impofe filcnce on rea- 
fon and philofophy, no city in the world would be better calculated to ferve 
as an emporium to an extenfive commerce, than Constantinople. Situated 
on the confines of Europe and Asia, between the Mediterranean and 
the Euxine, furrounded by fertile provinces, the capital of a vaft empire, 
CoNsTANTiNovi.E would fcc pafs wIthin its walls the produdions of the 
East and of the West, as well as thofe of the North and of the South. The 
caravans of Asia and the fliips of Europe would fucceed each other without 
interruption, for the' purpofe. of effeding exchanges advantageous to all na¬ 
tions 

t ' 

But, in the prefent (late of affairs, this commerce is very limited. The in- 
dufiry of the inhabitants is confined to the fimplc wants of the city, and its 
territory is fo little cultivated that it affords no article of exportation. Never- 
thelefs, the neighbouring countries are fo fertile and fo produdive, that they 
fupply not only the numerous inhabitants of the capital, but permit the 
French merchants to export a fufficiency to pay for one half of the value of 
the inerchandife which they receive from Marseiiiles. A part of thefc com¬ 
modities paffes through the town, the other is immediately Ihippcd at Ro- 
DOSTO, Ht Mundania, at the Dardanelles, and at the harbour of Enos. 

* If the BosrHoatJ* and the Hei.lespoht belonged to an induHrious, civilized powers 'f 
they made a part of 8 vaft empire, Constantxkople would neceflarily become the mcuopoli* 
of the world. 


In 
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In fpeakmg here only of the ci:po?t-tradc^ my object is to make known the 
mofl: ufeful natural produQions cf t vcry coi:n:i y that I fliall vifit, and the 
commodities of which European commerce may have availed itfelf. At the 
end of this work I fhall prefent a general picture of the import-trade which 
France carries on with all the Levant. I fliall publifli, at another time, 
thofe articles of natural hiftory which have not been treated of, or are little 
known. 

H'W. 

Wool forms the principal article of exportation from Constantinople, 
and the fccond from all the Levant. It is eflimated that the price of the w'ools 
which the French merchants fend to Marseilles from Constantinople, 
Rodosto, the Dardanelles, and Enos, amounts, one year with another, to 
1,500,000 livres (c/rca 62,499!. fterling). This value has fometiines rifen to 
upwards of 2,000,000 (83,333!. fterling). They come from the environs 
of the Bosphorus, from the Proi>ontis, and from the Hellespont, as 
well as from Romania, Bulgaria, Bessarabia, and the fobthern coafts 
of the Black Sea. The llaughter-houfes of the capital alone furnifli a 
fomewhat confiderable quantity. 

In Turkey are bred two forts of flieep, that with a broad tail, and that 
with a common tail. The former is the larger, its fleece is lefs fine, and its 
tail receives fuch a quantity of fat, that it fometimes weighs upwards of ten 
pounds. The wool of the plain-tailed flieep of Bulgaria, and of Bessarabia, 
which comes to Constantinople by way of Varna, or which paflTes through 
AbltiANOPLE, in order to be ftiipped at the harbour of Enos, is the mofl: 
efteemed. The wools of Bosnia are reckoned to be of a quality fuperior to 
all^ thofe of the Levant ; they are conveyed on the back of mules or 
hdrfes, to Spalatro, Zera, and Raousa, whence they go by fea to Ve¬ 
nice. The wools of Wallachia and of the North of Servia "are gene¬ 
rally fpread through all Germany. 


All 
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All the wools of Turkey are, in general, of an indifferent or of a bad 
quality, and little fit for the manufafture of fine plain cldhs. Neverrhelefs, 
when they are picked and mixed with the fine wools of Spain and Roussil¬ 
lon, the traders of Languedoc find means to make with them firft and fecond 
londrins which they fend to Marseilles, and thence to all the fea-port towns 
of the Levant, where a confiderable confumption of them is made. 

♦ 

CamePs Hair. 

In the cold countries of Asia Minor and of Persia, camels have, du¬ 
ring the winter, a tolerable abundance of a fine, filky wool, which falls 
every year at the beginning of the fumraer. It is known by the French in 
trade, under the improper name of laitte de chevron. The moil efteemed is 
brought from Persia by the caravans of Erivan, Tiflis, ERZERifM, and 
Tocat. There is fome of three qualities ; the black, the red, and the gray. 
I'he black is the deareft, and the gray is worth only half the price of the 
red. ^ 

Some comes annually to Marseilles by way of Aleppo, Smyrna, and 
Constantinople. This lafl: city expedites from eighty to a hundred bales 
weighing about three hundred pounds thebaic. Smyrna and Aleppo fend a 
quantity much more confiderable. ^ 

This wool is employed in the manufaflure of hats: it is purchafed by all the 
European nations that trade to the Levant. The French, however, are thofe 
who dfaw the moff of it, and make of it the greateft confumption. The 
Englifli employ but a fmall quantity of the black, which they procure at 
Smyrna. 

This camel’s hair muff; not be confounded with another wool longer, 
more filky, and finer which is found in Persia, and which is produced in 

plenty 
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plenty by a flie-goat on the mountains of Kkr.man. I (hall have occaficn to 
fpeak of it elfewhere. 


Goafs Hair, 

On the hills and mountains of the environs of Angora, is bred a goat 
fmallcr than ours, with pendulous ears and (lion legs, whofe white fleece, 
long and very fine, is carefully fpun by the inhabitants f>f the country, and 
partly employed by them in the manufacturing of the (luIL known under the 
name of ferges, camlets, and chalis of Angora. The I rtnch have fevera! 
fa£toties in this town, for the purchafe of the thread ; and although this 
trade has for feme time pad: been carried on through Smyrna rather thair 
through Constantinople, tMeverthelefs, fevcral bales of it pals through 
this latter city, which the French merchants difpatch to Marseilles. 

Befides the goat’s hair of Angora, there is alfo known in trade that of 
Beibazar, which lies fifteen or twenty leagues to the weftward oq the road of 
Bursa. The former is more efteemed than the latter; it is finer, more fup- 
ple, and more eafy to be wrought; but that of Beibazar is whiter, be- 
caufe the inhabitants of this town are in the habit of foaping and walhing the 
hair before they fpin it. 

The Angora goats have much a(E®ty, as to the finenefs of their hair, to 
thofe of Kerman and thofe of Cachemire. Both of them inhabit ele¬ 
vated places, cold in winter and very warm in fummer; both are taken 
great care of, combed, and frequently walked by the Ihepherds wha guard 
them. 


Cotton. 

Cotton is not cultivated at Constantinople nor on the (heres of the 
Black Sea : the climate is too cold. It is only in the fouth and weft part 

of 
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of the Propontis, in the environs of the Hellespont, that the culture of 
this valuable vegetable begins. Cotton is the moft plentiful merchandife of 
the I.EVANT, and that which the French draw in the greatcfl quantity. The 
merchants of Constantinople difpatch annually from Gallipoli, from 
tlie Dardanelles, and from Enos, about fix hundred and fifty bales, 
efiimated at 125,000 livres (^circa 5,208!. fterling). 

Neither are the white fpun cotton and ihe^ red dyed fpun cotton of 
Adrianople a very important article of the export-trade of Constanti- 
Noi*LK ; their value fcarccly exceeds 40,000 livres, while from Smyrna 
alone, Marseilles draw's upwards of 2,000,000 of livres of fpun cotton half 
white, half dyed red, and to the amount of 5,400,000 of livres of cotton 
wool : the greater part of the other fea-port towns of the Levant furnifit 
more or lefs of this laft article. 

Formerly the red fpun cotton of Adrianople enjoyed a very great repu¬ 
tation; but, for fome time pad, a preference is given to that of Larissa in 
Greece, and to thofc of the environs of Smyrna and of fome towns of the 
interior of Asia Minor. Means have alfo been found within a fliort time, in 
our French manufaftories, to give fpun cotton a red colour full as beautiful 
and as durable as that which is given to it in Turkey. The red fpun cot¬ 
tons of Greece do not come into France; they pafs by the Adriatic, to 
Venice and Trieste, whence they fpread all over Germany. 

JStiff 'aloes’ hides. 

The buffalo is in very great plenty throughout the East : it ferves for til¬ 
lage : it is harneffed to the waggons ; it is made to turn the flones of mills, 
and wheels for the raifing of \water from wells. It is ftronger than the 
ox, and more generally employed. Although it delights more particularly la 
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aquatic or marfliy places, on the banks of large and ftnall rivers, it never- 
thelcfs thrives every where, and acquires a lize above that of oxen. 

Its flefli is fcarcely fit to be eaten: it is tougher, lefs favoury than that of 
the ox, and is almoft always accompanied by an odour of inuik which ren¬ 
ders it by no means agreeable. It fcldom happens that the Orientals fubfift 
on it} they univerfally prefer the fheep, whofe flefh is much more delicate 
than in our countries. The milk of the female is abundant and well-tafted ; 
but the butter preferves a fmcll fomewhat difagreeable, to which, how¬ 
ever, one is foon reconciled. 

The hide of the buffalo is much thicker and far more fubftantial than that 
of the ox ; it weighs from eighty to a hundred pounds, and even more. A 
great quantity of them comes to Constantinople from Romania, Bul¬ 
garia, Bessarabia, Wallachia, and Moldavia, and very few from the 
interior of Asia Minor. The hides of the males are more efteemed than 
thofe of the females; they are thicker, ftronger, and much heavier. There 
pafs annually to Marseilles five or fix thoufand of them, the price of 
which, one with another, is 15 livres or 2 {hillings and 6 pence fterling. 
Ancona, Leghorn, and Messina alfo confume a rather large quantity. 
The Orientals content themfelves with faking thofe which are intended for 
Marseilles and Ancona ; while thofe which are carried to Leghorn and 
Messina have been dreffed and tanned with the cup of the Velani oak. 

Thofe hides, dreffed and tanned at Grasse in the department of the Var, 
with different-fubftances, and among others with myrtle, are very thick and 
very ftrong, have a greenifli colour, an d are employed by the country-people 
for foies which laft twice or thrice as long as thofe of the bell ox-hides. 


There 
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There arc alfo difpatched to Marseilles two or three thoufand ox and 
cow hides not much efteemed. The walue of the ox-hide docs not exceed i 
livre 50 centimes, and that of the cow i livre. They come from the fiiores of 
the Black Sea. 

Buffaloes* (endues. 

The fmoked buffalo’s tongue, which is prepared In Ro^iania, is held in 
tolerable cflimation ; a great confumption is made of this article at Constanti- 
Noi i-i:. Seven or eight hundred are exported every year to Marseilles. 
The Italians alfo purchafe a great quantity. The preparation of them con- 
fifts in their being failed and expofed for forac time to the flow' and conti¬ 
nual adion of fmoke. 

Hare's ftiu. 

The hare is fo common throughout Asia Minor, Romania, and Bul¬ 
garia, that it is purfued for its fkin, and there are difpatched from Adri- 
ANOPLE, Bursa, and Constantinople, for Marseilles alone, from tliree 
to four hundred bales, efliinatcd at from 4 to 5000 livres. 

The duty in the Levant, levied on goods exported, is difeharged by the 
fellers; but as a bale of hare?.’ fkins is fometimes furniflied by feveral perfons, 
and as the cufloni-houfc officer would experience difficulties in the colletTiion of 
the duties, in order to put a flop to the complaints of the Por te and to the 
vexations to which the merchants were expofed in this rcfpcfl, it was refolved, 
under the einbaffy of M. de St. Priest, that it fiiould, in future, be the pur- 
chafers who fliould pay the duties on this merchandife, at the rate of a 
parat or a fous per oke (the oke weighs forty ounces and a half). 

7 ut key leather or Morocco. 

The manufaftories of morocco of Gallipoi.t, of the Dardanpllfs, and 
of fome towns of Asia Minor are the mofl renowned of the Levant. TTliey 
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drefs the ikini of the ihe and he goats killed in the capital, and thofe which 
are difpatched from Romania and the interior of Asia. Altnoft all the 
towns of Turkey alfo manufadure fome, becaufe the confuraption of them 
is every where confiderable. The Turks, as is well known, wear no other 
fhoe-leather than morocco : the black and the violet ferve for the Jews and 
the Armenians. The Greeks employ more generally the red; this is alfo the 
colour of the janizaries and of the common people. The rich MufTulmans, 
both men and women, all wear yellow Ihoes. Yellow is ftridly prohibited 
to tributary fubjecls, fuch as the Greeks, the Armenians, and the Jews. 
Amongftthem there are none but thofe who are attached to the legations and 
to the confulates of foreign powers, or who are fpecially proteded by a barat, 
that can adorn themfelves with this privileged colour. 

It is faid that the Turks learnt from the Algerines, to dye morocco red, 
which is known to be very beautiful among them, and for which they employ 
madder root, kermes, and a very little cochineal. 

Their yellow morocco is not inferior in beauty to the red. In quality 
it is generally fuperior, becaufe in the manufadories the ikins which appear 
the bed are feleded, in order to be dyed the colour referved for the MulTuU 
mans. 

The common moroccos are fold for 2 livres 50 centimes a piece. The 
French merchants difpatch annually from Constantinople, twelve or 
fifteen hundred. The other European nations alfo purchafe a fmall quantity. 

According to the inftrudions which were given to us before our de¬ 
parture, we made fome efforts to learn the proceedings which are employed 
in the dreffing and in the dyeing of morocco: we offered money in order 
to be permitted to follow the procefs made ufe of in the manufadories; but we 

found 
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found every where a refinance of which we did not imagine the Turks capa* 
bie. Although we entered feveral times into their inanufaftories, it was 
impoffible for us to difeover whether it is to the quality of the (kins which they 
employ, or to their proceedings, that we niufl: attribute the beauty of the mo¬ 
roccos of the Levant, Among the fubfliances which we perceived, are lime, 
furaac, the galnut, the cup of the Velani oak, dog’s dung, madder root, 
cochineal, kermes, the rind of the pomegranate, and the feed of a rhamnu%. 
different from that which yields tit* feed of Avignon. 

Si/i. 

Before the troubles of Persia, the caravans brought to Constantinople 
and to Smyrna a great deal of filk from Guilan, Ciiirvan, and Aderbe- 
jAN, which the French and the'Englifh were eager to purchafe; but, for 
fome time paft, thefe filks go into Russia by the Caspian Sea, and a 
part paffes thence into Enclanb by the Baltic, as I fhall have occafion to 
mention when 1 fhall fpeak of the commerce of Persia with Russia. 

None but the filks of Bursa, Adrianople, and Bulgaria are at this day 
known at Constantinople. Thofe of Bursa are the mofl abundant and 
the moll efteemed ; they are almofl all white; and their thread is fine and to¬ 
lerably fupple. This filk fupplies the numerous manufaAories of the town, 
thofe of the capital, and thofe of Scio; fome even goes to Aleppo and to 
Damascus ; and, neverthelefs, there is every year exported to the amount 
of a or 300,000 livres. The French have a houfe eflablifhed there: the Eng- 
lifh fend thither factors when they wifh to make purchafes, and the mer¬ 
chants of Tunis and Algiers alfo come thither to provide themfelvcs every 
year. 

The environs of Nicomedia, Nicea, and all the country fituated between. 
Olympus .and the Propontis, are covered with white mulberry-trees culti¬ 
vated 
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vatcd with care, and with a fufficient degree of intelligence. The inhabit¬ 
ants prefer keeping them dwarfs, in order to ftrip them more eafily of their 
leaves. 

The filk of Aorianople and Bulgaria is almoft all white, and in point 
of quality, approaches that of Bursa. It has been tolerably abundant there 
fome years paft, and efpecially fince a confiderable number of the inhabit¬ 
ants of Bursa have come thither to plant a great many mulberry-trees, and 
apply themfelves to the rearing of filk-worms. 

This tree does not grow on the other fide of the Danube j but it thrives 
very well in the Crimea ; which leads us to prcfuinc that fhortly that 
fertile country, under an enlightened government, will produce filk as eafily as 
wine, and that we lhall at the fame time fee there almoft all the produdions 
of Europe. 

Wax. 

So great a quantity of w'ax comes from all the coafts of the Black Sea, 
of the Propontis, and of the Hellespont, as well as from Romania, Bui,. 
GARiA, Wallachia, and Moldavia, that the French merchants eftablifhcd 
at Constantinople difpatch of it every year to the value of 300,000 livres 
{circa i2,8ool. fterling). A great deal is fent to Genoa, Leghorn, and 
Venice. The Englifti and the Dutch alfo purchafe fome, and there is, be- 
fides, a great confumplion made of it in the Greek and Armenian churches, 
and in the houfes of all the individuals of the country, cipccially during the 
month of the ramazan. 

The wax of the interior of Asia Minor is conveyed by the caravans, to 
Aleppo and to Smyrna. 


Box, 
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Box. 

Box Is abundant in fome places of the fouth coaft of the Black Sea: 
there comes fome from Barthin, a fmall town fituated at the mouth of 
the Partiienius ; but the fineft is to be found on Mount Caucasus, and 
comes to Constantinople by the Ihips which bring Georgian, Circailian, 
and Mingrelian female flaves. There is fent to Marseili,es every year 
to the value of 12,000 livres (500I. fterling). 

Copper. 

Such a quantity of copper is drawn from the mines which are fituated to the 
fouth of Trebisond, in the environs of Tocat, and in feveral places of Asia 
Minor, that Turkey is able to pay with this metal for a part of the 
merchandife which ffie draws from India. There comes annually to Mar¬ 
seilles, from Constantinople, from Smyrna, and from the ports of 
Syria, to the value of from 12 to 1300^000 livres. A great deal alfo pafles 
into Italy, and the Turks make a very great confumptlon of it for their 
artillery which is all of brafs, for their table and kitchen utenfils, for their 
mangals, their chandeliers, and others. 

There likewife comes to Marseilles to the value of 5 or 6,000 livres 
of copper cofiee-pots, made at Trebisond, or in the environs of that town. 


Orpiment. 

From the interior of Asia Minor is alfo drawn a very confiderable quan¬ 
tity of orpiment. This mineral fubftance, mixed with a bolary earth, is em¬ 
ployed throughout Turkey, at the baths, as a depilatory for men and women 
of all conditions. 


Indepen- 
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Independently of the great confumption which is made of it in the 
country, there is annually exported to Marseillus to the amount of about 
2,coo livres. The Italians take of it to a more confiderable value. 

Hart's horn. 

The flag is rather common in the forells of the environs of Constanti¬ 
nople. There is annually fent to Marseili.es, to the value of 200 livres 
of its horns. 

Peltry. 

The finefl. lurs come from Russia and Poland: fomeare likewife drawn 
from Georgia, from Circassia, from the Ckimba, from Wallachia, 
and from all the north fide of the Black Sea. Thofc of the black fox and 
the fable martin are the moft efteemed : the former are at a price which cannot 
be afibrded by private perfons; the latter coft fometimes as much as 2 or 
3,000 livres each. France fortunately difpenfes with an article of mer- 
chandife which w'ould confiderably injure its manufadories. I’he few Ikins 
of’this fort which fire confumes come to her from the north of Europe 
and from America. There is fent from the Levant little more than to 
the value of 4 or 500 livres of zerdova or common martin’s tails. 

Her/e hair. 

Horfe hair is an article which amounts annually to 4,000 livres (166I. 13s. 
4d. fterling). It almoft all comes from. Bulgaria and Bessarabia. 

Calls. 

Although the oak which produces galls begins to be found in the environs 
of Constantinople, this article more particubrly concerns the commerce 
of Smyrna, Aleppo, and Cyprus. I lliall fpeak of it elfewhere. 


Corn. 
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Corn* 

The Ottoman government, which knows, more than any other, hnvr 
dangerous it is to fufier the people to be in want of fubfiftence, has at all 
times taken care to fupply the capital with provifions, and even to make fa- 
crihces, when neceflary, in order to keep bread at a low price: before the reign 
of Selim, the oke coft no more than three parats. But fince the government 
has imprudently made a monopoly of com, the oke is fold for five or fix 
parats} which creates murmurs among the people, who do not think theni- 
felves well governed except when commodities of the firft neceility are* at a 
very moderate price. 

The corn countries are obliged to fumifii the capital with a certain quantity 
at their expenfe, the price of which is fixed and paid by the Porte, ac¬ 
cording to the harveils and other circumftances. 

The government alfo fends commiflaries to Volo, to Salonica, and i^ 
feme diftrifls of Greece, for the purchafe of corn. The firman which/ixes 
the price of it, and which regulates the quantity that is to be delivered, is read 
publicly at the mekerae, and the proprietors are bound to conform them- 
felves to it, each in proportion to his property. The commiflaries defray all 
the expenfes of warehoufe-room, carriage, &c. as fer as Constantinople, 
in confideration of a determined profit: for inftance, if they have orders to 
purchafe at 50 parats the kilo, they are allowed 70, and fo in proportion. 
They always receive in advance the money neceflary for the purchafe which 
they are ordered to make. 

The government likevnfe fixes the price at which bakers and private per- 
fons are to buy the corn which it caufes to be diftributed to them j and 
it referves to itfclf a profit of fifty or fixty per cent. It is aflerted that the 

VOL. I. H H produce 
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produce of this monopolf amounts annually to ten thoufand purfes or 
10,000,000 of our livres. 

f 

At Constantinople are made three forts of bread : the one, called pidi 
fodola^ or Turkifli bread,is flat, ill baked, and tolerably white; the OKh.etfomoun 
or Armenian bread, is raifed, rounded, worfe baked, more black, and of an in¬ 
ferior quality to the other. The third is called frangeok ; it is fmall, oblong, and 
kneaded nearly like that which w'e eat in France. The bakers of the coun¬ 
try add to the former, barley flour; the fecond is a mixture of wheat, bar¬ 
ley, rye, and millet; the third is feldom made with pure wheat; the Eu¬ 
ropean bakers who furniih it, eager to enrich themfelves, well know that thofe 
who ^re accuftomed to eat good bread, will prefer theirs, becaufe it is whiter, 
better baked, and above all better kneaded. It is fold for ten, twelve, and 
even fourteen parats the oke. As it is fuppofed to be made for none but the 
Europeans, the police does not tax it, but fuffers it to bo fold at the price 
which the baker choofes; the latter only taking care to fumilh it of the beft qua- 
1^11^ to the amb^fladors whom they ferve, and of whom they hold their pri¬ 
vilege 

In the fcragllo is made a fourth fort of bread, with which we are not ac¬ 
quainted. It is fald to be very white, tolerably good, though worfe kneaded and 
lefs baked than the frangeoles. Private perfons are alfo in the habit of making 
bread, the quality of which approaches more or lefs to that of the bakers. 

The corn of Romania, of Bulgaria, and all that which is drawn in abun¬ 
dance from the environs of the Danube, is reckoned to be of a quality fu- 
perior to all that of the Ottoman Empire: that too which comes from the Cri¬ 
mea and from Taganroff, fituated towards the mouth of the Don, is much 
efteemed. That of Volo, of Salonica, and of the Morea is reckoned to 

be 
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be of the fecond quality : nest comes that of Syria and Cyprus. The 
corn of Egypt is conlidcred as inferior to all the others. 

Although the exportation of wheat is prohibited, means are found fome- 
tinies in the Dardanelles, to Ihip one or more cargoes of it coming front 
the weftern and northern coafls of the Black Sea : veiTels alfo load with 
it at Rodosta, inTROAs, at Volo, and in the Gulf of Enos. It may be pro- 
cured in Egypt, in Syria, on the coafl; of Natolia, and in fome other pat ts of 
the Morea ; but pecuniary facrihees mufl: always be made, and fuitable pre¬ 
cautions taken not to irritate the people, or give too much diflatisfaclion to the 
Porte. 

France ought not to forget that, during the revolution, when (he was 
threatened, from all quarters, with the moft terrible famine, the Ottoman 
government permitted feveral cargoes of corn to be fhipped, and tolerated 
a greater number, though wheat was not more plentiful in Turkey in that 
year than in others. This permiffion, contrary to Ottoman cuftoms and 
policy, proceeded, at that period, from the good intentbns of the g#n- 
nient in regard to us, and from the extremely wife conduO: of the agci#of the 
Republic refident at the Porte. 

Alimentary JvbJlances, 

Vi 

Constantinople draws from Philippopolis a tolerably large quantity 
of rice lefs efteeraed than that of Egypt : it is alfo cultivated in fome parts 
of Asia Minor, and feveral cargoes of it arrive every year from Damietta : 
the latter is the fined and the bed of all. Cherries, plums, pears, and apples 
arrive every day from the fouthern coad of the Black Sea, as well as chef- 
nuts, hazel-nuts, and walnuts. Apricots, peaches, grapes, figs, Tnufk-melons, 
cucumbers, water-melons, young pumpkins, melongenas, efculent hibifeus, 
and various fpecies of herbs come from the neighbouring villages, from the 

H H 2 coads 
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coafls of the Propontis, and from the weft and fouth parts of the Black 
Sea. The Ifland of Scid furnifhes oranges, lemons, bergamot-citrons, 
pomegranates, and fome prunes; it alfo furnifhes conferves of flowers of 
rofcs and oranges, the ufe of which isfo general and fo frequent in Turkey. 
The beft rarfins come from Natolia, *thofe o'f the Archipelaoo are, in • 
general, too much dried up and of little value. The ratlins are brought from 
the environs of Smyrna. 

N. 

The fruit of the diofpiros lotus or European date-plum, cultivated in the 
environs of Constantinople, Cerasonte, and Sinope, is eaten frelh : 
there is alfo made of it a marmalade which the Orientals efteem : it appeared 
to me not very agreeable. Mitylene fumilhes the faked olives which, with 
caviare and fait fifli, the Greeks, the Armenians, and the Jews make the prin¬ 
cipal article of their food. The chich-pea and maize which are cultivated 
every where, are ground into flour or Amply roafted : the women and children 
have almofl always fome in their pockets. 

J^om all the coafts of the Black Sea are, brought honey, butter and 
The firft alfo comes from Greece, and from a few iflands of 
the Archipelago : the confumption of the fecond is fo great, that the go- 
vernment takes care that fome Ihould arrive from all quarters: European 
Turkey and Asia Minor furnilh it in abundance. Mitylene and Can- 
DiA feud their oils : Tenepos alfo exports its wine to the Eurc^eans, Creeks, 
and Arinenians ; the Jews make their* at. Scutari, at the Dardanelles, 
and in the environs.. 

The almonds which are drawn from Ibme countries of Natolia and from 
Ibme iflands of the Archipelago, are' not fufficient for the great confump- 
tion of the capital} France makes them an article of trade rather impor¬ 
tant. But Syria and Natolia fend a vaft quantity of the kernels of the 
frone-pine tree which the Oriental* put into moft of their ragouts, and of 

5 which. 
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which they make, with fugar, delicacies in very great requeft. From Da¬ 
mascus are drawn dried apricots, very fweet, which are alfo put into ra-- 
gouts, or eaten boiled in the manner of ftewed fruit. The dates of Egypt 
and the piftachio-nuts of Aleppo are too dear to be within the purchafe of 
the common people j the latter eipecially are referved for children and for the 
wives of the rich. 

I fliall not here fpeak of fome fruits of little value, fuch as the medlar, the 
cornil, and that of the elaagnus or Bohemian olive-tree, which come from 
the environs of the capital, or from the interior of Asia Minor. 

The bed cheefe of the Levant is that of Candia : a great deal comes 
from Bulgaria, Wallachia, and the environs of the Propontis ; but 
it is, in general, bad and very little edeemed, becaufe it is macle without ikill, 
and becaufe the cudom obtains of drawing the butter from all the milk which- 
is intended for cheefe. The yougourt or four curdled milk does not at all pl^e 
drangers ; it is, neverthelcfs,4i wholefome food to which a perfon is fo^^- 
conciled, and which he then eats with pleafure: it is found in abundance 
throughout the East. 

There comes from the northern coad of the Black Sea, a prodigious 
quantity of caviare and falted filli. Caviare is nothing more than durgeon’s 
fpawn falted and packed up in large cafks. The confumption which is made 
of it in Constantinople and in all the towns of the Ottoman Empire, is 
immenfe. It is the Greeks and the Armenians who cat the mod, on ac¬ 
count of their fads and their lents. The Jews alfo live on it very frequently, 
becaufe this aliment is of little value. The inhabitants alfo make ufe of 
various felted fiflies, fome of which come from the Black Sea, and the others 
from the environs of Patras. Thofe from, the Black Sea are cut into 

thongs,, 
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thongs, falted and dried 5 the others are whole, dried or placed in cafles with 
pickle* Excellent mullets failed are likewilc brought from the Gulf of Enos. 

At Constantinople there is, under th fiij>erintendance of the Porte, 
a confiderable cflablifliment in which a great number of workmen are eui- 
ployed in burning Arabian coffee, and in pounding it in large marble mortars. 
It is diftributed in powder to the Turkifli coffee-houfe keepers and dealers, 
according to the calls that they make for it. Private perfbns alfo have the 
power,' in confideration of a trifling tax, of carrying eolfee to this effablifli- 
•ment, in order to have it roafted and pounded : but it is prohibited, under 
very feverc penalties to mix with Mocha the West India coffee, wliich is 
cheaper and lefs efteemed than the other. This prevents not Marseilles 
alone from furnifliing the capital to the value of a million of our livres 
every year. True it is that in Bulgaria, Blssarabia, and in the environs 
of the DANtJBE, West India coffee is preferred to that of Yemen, and that 
a^eat deal of it pafles into thofe countries by the way of Constanti¬ 
nople, 

Mocha coffee is brought from Alexandria every year by the caravels of the 
Grand Signior: there arrives at the fame time a tolerably large quantity of 
fugar from Egypt, which the common people prefer to that of the Euro- 
j>eans, becaufe it is cheaper, and fweetens, it is faid, better than the other; 
it is not fo well refined, and it preferves a part of its mofeovade. 

Cmbujiibks; wood for larpcntet^s and joiner*s work, and timber for Jhip- 

building. 

All the wood ufed for fuel and cooking in the houfes of private perfons, in 
fome manufa£tories and efpecially for the baths, comes from the fouth part 
of the Propontis and the coafts of the Black Sea, lituated from the Bos¬ 


phorus 
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PHoaus- as far as Sinope. It is more particularly oak that is burnt: for 
this purr jfe are alfo employed the holm, green oak, the arbutus, and almofl 
all the trees of which 1 ftiall prefently give the enumeration. From thofi: 
countries is drawn a greater <iuantity of charcoal, becaufe, in Turkey, the 
inhabitants do not warm themftlves at the fire of chimnies, as I have faid elfe- 
where, but . .. that of tandours and mangals, for which charcoal only is 
r.-quired. The beft is made of the oak and the holm, fome is alfo made 
of the pine, the fir, and the arbutus. 

The countries of which I have juft fpoken, covered with beeches, horn¬ 
beams, oaks, elms, walnut-treer, cherry-trees, pear-trees, pines, firs, chefnut- 
trees, plane-trees, and lime-trees, furialh the capital, in profufion, with all 
the w'ood neceffury for joiner’s work and for the frame-work of the houfes 
which the inhabitants are accuftomed to build with wood ; and, indeed, the 
confumption of it is prodigious in an immenfe city, where frequent fires in¬ 
duce the neceillty of rebuilding continually the houfes which the fiames 
have deftroyed. There are daily arriving beams of oak, pine and fir, joifts of 
oak and beech, for the frame-work, and planks of chefnut-tree for the^oofs 
of houfes; thin planks of walnut-tree, plane-tree, cherry-tree, pear-tree, 
lime-tree, oak, beech, afii, pine, and fir for joiner’s work; pump-pipes and 
troughs in elm, pine, fir, oak, &c. &c. 

There alfo arrives from the fame countries, a great deal of ihip-timber for 
the arfenal, and fpars for mafts and yatds which are not inferior to thofe of 
the north of Europe. The Porte alfo draws excellent timber for fliip- 
building from Moldavia, which is (hipped at Galas. There is a great deal 
in Poland and in South Russia, of which the French government had made 
trials fome time before the revolution, with which it had been fatisfied, and 
of which it would, perhaps, have made ufe, notwithftanding the clamours of 
fome perfons interefted in decrying it. 


Sinope 
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Sinope is the-town of the Ottoman Empire the moft within reach of fliip- 
timber, and that in whofe dock-yards ^t prefent the greateft adHvity prevails. 
Oak is extremely abundant in the environs: its wood, more handfome for 
joiner’s work. Is as good and as foJid for -flup-building, as that of our fouthern 
departments. 

The e3q>ortation of timber fit for the conftraftion of, Kne-of-lsatde fhips is 
Ariflly prohibited at Sinope. An officer of the Porte Is^incefifantly em¬ 
ployed in cauiing to be felled, fquared, and conveyed to the arfenal fach wood 
as he judges fit for the fervice of th^ navy. For the conftruftion of mer- 
c'hant-veflels, private perfons can difpofi; only of that which he reje£b or can¬ 
not employ. 

The fouth coaft of the Bi^aCk Sea. a!fo iurnilhes a very large quantity of 
taf, flax, and hemp for the'^^ck yard at SiNdPE, and for the arfenal of 
ConstAN t'iNOPi'E. Flax'and hemp are alfo drawn from Wallachia and 
Moldavia* 


OIAPTER 
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Of the drvgt^ffutm and barataires.’‘r‘C^ the marriage (f the merehantt^—Of tht 
.^nench wogjimen. fettled in ’>the LevmU-^Of the cara/mn or carrya^-4rade 
in 4^ LevMit* 

Tne clafs of droguemans defences the moft fetious attention on the patt 
of the French governaient, fincc it is in their probity, on their intelligence, 
and on their civifm that -depend the fuccefs of Ae negoiciatiohs which are intrud¬ 
ed to them and the favourable iifue *of thf private afi^rs-with the manage¬ 
ment of which they are charged.’' It has long bi^ occupied about &iem wi&- 
out ever having attained the objeft whfcli^ view. It had imagined, pw- 

haps, that education w^to fupply the place of other qualities, and that it* 
wa’s fulHclent for a m^, in other refpefts intelligerit, to know^perfeffly 
French, Turkiih, and Arabic, to be a good drogueman. A prefa^ce was 
given to young men born In Turkey,, becitufe they^had a better pronunda- 
tion of the oriemal languages and a greater facility in fpesdung them cof^ 
feflly. They wefre made to Qiend a few yeai^ itfPARis, in order to' leam 
French, and the principles of the Tuiidih ahd^^rabic langbages. They*were 
fent to finifli their Rudies in a fchool of Capuchins^ e(bri>liihed at Cokstam- 
TINOP1.6: thence they were fcattered over the different feaipait^^wns rif' the 
LsvANfv and thofe who ihewed the nmft capacity were afterfrards fent {(k 
to refide with the ambaffador. 

Through an inconfid^ate condeliJIbfkm, itmoft all the French 4 i»guenaM 
had been taken frmn foin; or five fiimilies origiaally foreign, or for a long 
time pad fettled in rite Levant. Thefe men, born in TurksV, defoemfod 
from Greds or Armenian motheri^ ihewnl us, at theperia#of therevolu- 
vof.. 1. II tion. 
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t^on, liow. little rei^xiilt ought u> b6 placed on perfons of their fiamp. Al¬ 
though .they wcRvindebted to FftAKos.for their education* their profetiion, 
and their jibrtune* they hefitated not to* go over into iffhit Asrvice of our 
cnetxiiee* and to tranfout td them the knowledge which »they had acquired 
among tiat Some even hi^ve been aficplM of having carried off the depots* 
hhd hdvili^ plundered4he chanceries} aU^ in a*>W9rd* proved* on this me- 
moT^b^ ocoafion* ehs^* in she ficquel*. the impdHant fupSaons drogueman 
ought tf be tnirufted to Boot but real ftenchmen^ to men bom in the bo- 
fomof France* and iHrought up and educafid in her nutzmers andikuffoms. 


1 do not thinh that one ought to adimilate the man bom in Torkcy, of 
a father who has long fince ft^p^pced i^s ^untry, of a mother a fobbed dfthe 
GnadrSignior, of a j^reck cm Argienim lyoiqiRi who detqffs ourtsuftoms, and 
tnltcule^fAir mniners m h lB^ ho* ip Fra^ cs* IhaH have imbibed with 
hlt^tatilkj* ide^ of jrobity,*?Mrality, ipd honour.^ 'five or fix years which 


'the finrpfF fbnll ban^p paiSd in PAme ^ hts educatHm* will not be able to de- 
fo:oy‘th|^impinlE<»>iwi|^ he fhall have received in his youth. Accufiomed to 
fine ug^lt^aikd SKA, furroun<|^ b^ relations wholiymnd is tarififlied by fia- 
School of vice* five oe *fix»years will t^t be fuffieient for 
his ipind, for Sn an indtfiblf manner in heart th^ love of 

tiurfi azsd^fli^|Ri|}|^to h^ country*. 


* • ' t 

Ifte resUHMjdik 1 | nft t i p8* be furffifod that I eonfidet^a ntm born in the 
fbnvAMT as left &ted for ehe^fodyi virtues* as left qualified to difeharge 
fiuiaipns which tequii#%robity and boHmxt. In the firft place* experience 
too frequently iaffotni us font the drogllihaMi*born and bred hi Xvrkey* makes 
<|b"foiw p > fflf wi «nfog '(he hMMefis V>^cfoiae perfom, and thofe of the go- 
nnsnrafwtf when be finds my hdeantage in do it would be ihame- 

prfbaps not very difficult to proqn^ that the agent foils 
fonMNteea ihlINhe fnates vhkh drogneoun caoAl slot 40 %iad for ttm. 

Too 





(yrtom^ «cc. 

Too frequently the Utter h«i fyrctd> th» otBeit to iRnpce hf JUb tnimqpMi^ 
vres, or fedueeditfei Jby the'gold which he tMifakd the4dOHt&t|0fM>efiAil ’4^ 
hinxppportuttelyihP^ with caution.* 

■ -t 
1 

fiCfidet, what can be expefied froin'w *ram brbaght up in a tfotastr^ 'Wh^ * 
thhidea of probity df ^attacbtad only to (teli ezttblnr praiSicdi Wf a 

refigioos wdllfclp,%here cufl^mt autiroilfe aT>erlb»toca!|fc1hlfcftlft<«l>e paid 
for the fiqalleft^fefvice, the fihalieft undertakirig'; wllere jlifS&l is foM, where 
falih eviddbce k paid for, whtiftt murder ^ redeekibd^ every %iAgy 
in a word, is trafficked §br without i<j|Uple,i witHoqt ftptnOl' and without te< 
morie? 

Theenlb^y of Const antinospjl* Iq,,4idl^at4ujtitr rcfipi|ft)le# that of the othjt- 
courtai In tfacSi chn deaelop all 

his talentshe can btlng into a^if all tlie lahl^^ces of genius : hu<| 
at QoNsyaNTiNopjLii« depeotk drolguiemati t ‘li^Hhe man 

whom be employs he wijak or 4xrd]t|ifhl, the arAadadb/lf no lottgier^y thing 
more with the QoUTh than a fool tft a p urflf m tnaiv If be a 

knave, the aaibsiador is deceit^dl^ he fees #tc deareft^hi Mii' t U^ 
sum, hpcome collared, grow sui^prefiii^kwfjl ||^y'pew 
progrefs, acoordii^ to circumftapss, artarded^duppoftd 

JMfficulties and embarrallinents will ariie at evefy t|sf||ill H ^^gth the am- 
bidUdprdi^ttfled, hnll renounce his jiif^s&s and aba^*Mfc^y)^IJt^t 

If the drofueman, on tha^onpie^, hi^ibe paq^IjiR, 4l)e great talents, 
and the probii|'Dshich we fupp of aiii in'km sa ih nffis d nr ,Haad J||the latter, with 
a pure heart and a fmmi^judgmuiatlM <mty mdiiury lUIIKi^ ehnt^AMNla 
of the natbn woull |||»^^jlged mketter handh^’^X'he^fwogre&s^aSairs wpuid 
nqjj^^pglpiit'iU^ wonld be feen^'ttMt with ceoidkitce, Jbfaky, 
tdie ihnnipns Sc^ tft|> piMajil|ittent of delinquents, in the ita- 
7; : 11 a ports 
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ports of the LsrX^T^ would be expedltioufly delivered, and would leave 
no doubt, no ambiguity in %heii: difpofitions : our commerce would be effefl- 
ually protected $ no ..Frenchman wonld ever be outraged o||.infalted with im¬ 
punity : the commiffaiies and agents of the Republic would enjoy the conli- 
detation which they merit,. 

Is there, in the Levant, a man of ^ny judgment who has not a thoufand 
times made the. fame reietSions as myfelf? Is there one who has not very 
frequently perceived that the drogueman altered or modihed at. his plea- 
fure the words wluch*he is charged to tranfmit ? 

It is at Marseilees, and itot at CoNsTANTiNor-LE, that we inuft eftablifii 
public fchools of Greek, Turki&, and Arabic, in order that the young men 
who are .intended |br the Levant tr||de, and the mariners who are to pur- 
fue the carrying-trade there",' may learn the langua^s of which they will 
land in need, if they wifli not to be deceived, if they be defirous of conduc¬ 
ing bufinefs themfelvns, and of aCing according to their own plcafure and 
without obilacles. 

< a , . . 

It is expedient to eilabl^ another fchool at Paris, more particularly def- 
tined for the tiroguOTapihip, in which fhould be received none but young men 

' V . ..0 

born or brought up in France. They ihould there learn not only vulgar 
Greek, Turjj^, Aral^*i^^and Perfian, but the language wl^ch is confignedin 
Greek and Ar^ic books, the Turkilh and Perfian which are fpoken at 
court, and which are made ufe ‘W in the aC<i emanating from the govern¬ 
ment. 

’A few years* ftay in Turkey, oiie”^ two yeafS* apprenticefhip to the 
commiflaries and agents^ would be fufficien't for the Jiupil intended for a 
drogueman to catch the proirimcmtion, and learn all therms of the languages 
for which he will have the moR oontfion^ according as he might propofe to 

ferve 
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ferve the coital or., the fea-port towns of the Levakt, Greece, or 
Syria. Beiides, there would be no harm in his prelCTving a fbrei^ pro« 
nunciation: the hlaflufanan has altnoft always for the European the relpc^l 
with which he thinks that he may di^enfe towards the man who, born in 
ruRKEv, appears to him no more than a have in difguife. 

•i 

An infinite number of advantages would refuIt if the drogueraanflup were, 
in the Levant, the nutfery of the agents ^d commiflaries of the commer¬ 
cial relations: there would necclfarily be feeti in them more zeali more in¬ 
formation, more attachment, and more probity *. Bufinefs in the fea-port 
towns of the Levant would be better tranfafl:ed and much more quickly 
terminated if the commiffary were acquainted with the language of the coun¬ 
try, if he had learned by a long experience* to'know the MulTulmans an<^. 
ail the fubjefts of the Grand Signior. 

But, above all, it would be necelTary to obtain from the Porte that the 
French drogueman Ihould prefent himfelf in an European drefs, in a particular 
uniform, and that he fhould not be fubjeft to the Turidlh cuftoms and cere¬ 
monial ; for were the drogueman to continue to humble himfelf before a 
pacha", a mutfelira, a fimple writer of the Porte ; were he always to be in fear 
of the baftinade; were he obliged to offiw them fubmiflivdy his head, to kifs 
the fkirt of their robe, how could he preferve that‘md«j|eridence4)f opinion, 
that infiexibility of charafter, that elevation of mind fb neceflwy a com- 
miflary in the Levant ? 

Current affairs of little importaace would continue to btlxtranfafted by 
the droguemans of the country', creates vile at this day, whofe whole oo 

* Citizen Ruffin, formerly diogueman, at thin day ehargid'qffcares ol Repubb'c at the 
PoRT^ would fumifli us, if' hVerc neceffary, with an Inconteftablc prosf that the iaterefts of 
the mRioD could aot fometim^ be placed in better hands. 
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cupation is to avoid the flick of the Turks and to pick up snoney from 
thofe who employ them, but who might be eafily turned to account by means 
of barats wifely granted. 

I am not willing to have recourfe to thofe Greeks, to thole Armenians, 
to thofe opulent Jews who purchafe a barat only in order to have a right 
to wear flippers like thofe of the Muflulraans, or pay no more than three 
per cent, for cuftom-houfe duties, and who, by that means, place their life 
and their fortune under the fafe-guard of an European power. I confi- 
delf it as extremely unbecoming and impolitic that an ambafladof has it in 
his power to fell at a very hi|^ jirice his proteflion to fuch men, who very 
frequently expofe his credit, who always take up a part of his time, and who 
bear towards the European merchants a remarkable prejudice. 

* Barats ought to be given gratuitoufly to thofe who lhall devote themfdves to 
the fervice of the fea-port towns of the Levant, who (hall undertake all la¬ 
borious and difagreeablc funftions, and who, poor and without intereft, will 
be almoft always the agents of the merchants. Thefe men, from whom the 
commiflaries of commercial relations (hall be able to caufe the barat to be 
withdrawn becaufe they have not purchafed it, (hall be obliged to conduct 
themfelvee honeftly if they wilh to prdTerve it and enjoy the privileges which 
are attached., to it. % 

Long experience had formerly taught the government, how wife it was to 
prohibit the merchants and agents whom it employed in the Levant, from 
marrying withihe women of the country* This law, which favour and pro- 
te&ion fometimes filenced, ought to'^e reflored to vigour and rigoroufly 
executed: the intereft of the merchant and the advantage of the State alike 
demand this. It is fo much the more neceffary, as there exifls one in Turkey, 
which declares rayas or tributary fubjefts the children of the Europeans %ho 
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are born from a Greek or Armenian woman a fubje^I of the Grand 
Signior. 

Independently of the woman, born in the I.tvANT, preferring oriental 
indolence to the cares of a family, and confuming in nonfenfc, in drefs, and 
in trinkets, cohlidenible Aims, flu; has generally fo little attachment and grati- 
inde TO him to whom flic is indebted Joi comfort and repofe, tliai, following 
the example of the Mulfulinan women, flie neglects nothing to purloin from 
him his favings and deprive him (;f the means of returning to his own 
country. 'I’he hulband, not being able to prevail on his wife to follow him, 
to renounce fofas, vapour-baths, aiul cufloms which flic has contracted from her 
infancy, aflumes by degrees the habits of the country. Idleiicfs gets hold 
of him, old age takes him by furpiife, and death carries him olF: his fa¬ 
mily renounce for ever the mother-country. They wmuld cvenfoon forget it, 
did not their intcreft invite them to preferve the protetlion which the father 
enjoyed. 

l.'lroguemans were not generally comprifed in this prohibition, becaufe they 
•a I re, uadoubteclly, expatriated for ever; while the merchant was likely to 
return to VraxCe after twelve, fifteen, or twenty years of labour.s, and 
bring back with him the fortune which he would not fail to make in the Le¬ 
vant when he conduced himfelf with intelligence and economy *, 

On arriving at Cons'i antinoiu.e and in the fea-port towns of the Levant, 
we were very much furprifed to find every where a great number of French 
workmen who had brought into thefe countries the arts of Europe, and 
who enjoyed, under the proteftion of the ambafliidor and the agents of the 

' Young lads \v(.re font to the commercial lioufc:- of the LrvANTat the age of fifteen orcigh- 
ticn: the greater pait were book-keepcis at twenty-five: ten years were fufficient 1 or them to 
m.tkctt fortune which allowed them to return to Fkakcs and there marry. 
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Rqxabllc, the pre4|^tll’|hdrii|dciflT7 without citbo' piy&ii; taxee.ojr Impofts. 
If thele wo ckm e n ^j^B^ thdTe artifts exffimted themliidves order to 

acquire richt^ WRyd rqnim foon^ or>iatflt> ^ i^rihg them baduto thdr country, if 
they 4id not do a con^endsie injury the national commerce ahd induftry 
t^-t^btDig the Turka^tn ^^M^e wi^^ua, by eltsdiUllmg our woi^^hopr, 
ou^ maqufadories among them, oertsim|y they diferved that hn ambaflitdor 
ftould procure them the eni^yment of all the advlnta^ granted to 

merchants. ; ,. 

»!• ‘ ' 

»But how far''atre they from refmnbling thofe efttmable men -who, removed 
from their natal laztd, devote th^felves to a painful labour, who confent 
to paC$ the prime of their*'life among hiilhatians, who fee t^mfclves ex- 
jpofed to the poniard of affaiEoi, to fires, to the plague, md to the ma< 
ligiumt influence of fome mu^y x^jj^ries, with^ view of efeablilhing between 
Turkey and France a .^lamet^ of barter ^tremely advantageous, a 
comxMX^ which ,«nliven8 our woiicfhops, Increafes our pi^uiation, forms a 
great ntunbor of faihnrs, difiufes plenty ,in fonae places, and cqmfort every 
where I ^ 

Frefidr v^rhman, hy doing a. prqudice to ISs coi|||try, drags on in 
tlie,4<xvAKT a lirq^es^feg exiflonce^ profits are very 4flixuted, and he very 
Cridom surqj^es, by j|er£ee«rittg labour, andtheferifteflieconbiiiy, wherewith to 
be able to lihtii^ to h«p country. The workman, befides, htnried fometimes 
gaming-houfes and taverns, may, in the fea-por:t to\i^ of the Levant and 
even at CoN$TiUKTi«K>at.E, expofe the itte bf all the French, in a mo. 
of ebricUbvpr in oiteof tbofe fits ^ paflion which j|}ull lead him to the 
of lu offenee fomewhat febfeus. 

‘ ' Ns - 

For fals own advantage, the worlcman ought to bl'IiEnt back to his own 
epunti 7 » uniefe his ftay Ipi the %^vaht be.^und nfefert.tq the ambafiadonand 

to 
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to France, and if he refufed to depart, he ought, wi^ut his having a right 
to complrin, to be refufed a protefUon which he does not merit. 

The ignorance of the Orientals in the art of navigation, and, above all, thic 
fear of Maitefe privateers, had in all times induced the Turks to make ufe 
of Venetian, Ragufan, and French vefleis for the conveyance of their mer« 
chandife from one town to another. ’ They alfo had recourfe to the boats 
of the country; but they then preferred thofe belonging to the Greeks 
who had obtained a pafs from the archbifliops of Syra and Naxos. 

t 

The French had always in the feas of the Luvant a great number of 
veffels folely employed in carrying from one cchelle * or fea-port town to the 
other the merchandife with which they W|re laden, and from which they de¬ 
rived a tolerably advantageous freight. Thi? carrying-trade, known in the 
South of FRANcti under the name of caravanc, was a pradical fchool of luvi- 
gation, and a rather confidcrable fource of w'ealth to fome towns of ancient 
pRoviiNCii. None were better acquainted with the feas of the Levant, ufed 
greater expedition in their voyages, and navigated with greater advantage 
for the traders, tpan the Proven^'al mariners. The navigation of the Vene¬ 
tians and Ragufans was extremely flow and timid: it prefented more dan¬ 
gers, becaufe they fometimes ran their veficls afliorc, by willing, on ,the fmallcft 
fign of bad weather, to gain a harbour or roadflead. 

Independently of the freights which yielded profits to all thofe who had 
concurred in the conflrudion, purchafe, and outfit of the veliel, the captain 
never failed to enrich himfelf fooner or- later when he was adive, intelligent 


* Echt'Ut conics from ttic llaliau word fuila, l.ccaufc ihcre cxill in :i!I tlic harbours and roailftcads 
of iheL VA T, in li<ii of cjuays, laddcis or rioodcii Heps, wliioli jiiojcfl into the fea for the 
accefs of Vcffcls and boats, and for facilitating the embarkation and debarkation of perfons 
and goods. 
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and frugal) and the favors themfelves, befides their wages, gained a great deal 
by the fmall parcels of goods which they carried from Marseili-es, or which 
i^ey made up in the Levant in going from t>ne fea-port town to another. 
This laft-mentioni^ profit is very confiderable : there is twenty-five per cent, 
to be gained by choice merchandife. The intelligent feaman who was well 
acquainted with the Levant, did flot fail to avail himfelf of thef circumftance. 
This gain, repeated five or fix times in the courfe of the year, foon doubled 
and tripled the capital. I have known a great number of failors who 
fupported at Marseilles, at La Ciotat, at St. Tropez, or at La Seine, 
a numerous family, and who, b^pdes, procured themfelves early in life a 
competence for the remainder pf theif days. 

A veflel was divided inth twciftty-four lhares or' kirats, and each {hare 
might be fubdivided according" to the intentions of the fhare-holders. The 
veflel was to return at the expiration of three years. The profits were 
divided, according to the account of the captain, between the parties intc- 
relled, after deducting the expenfes which had been incurred for the wages 
of the crew, and fuch repairs and Refitting as were found neceflary. 

For fome time paft it had been perceived that the fhare-holdsrs” gained fo 
much the lefs, as the captains enriched themfelves the more quickly; 
however, though dilhonefty had found its way among the greater part of them, 
the moft fi-iainelcfs even ftill brought wherewith to keep up in the fhare- 
holders the confidence which has always been placed in this kind of fpccu- 
lation. The fmall towns Which I have juft mentioned, had by this means ac¬ 
quired a confiderable increafe; there eJtifted among the inhabitants a degree of 
comfort which was not to be feen in thofe that were merely agricultural. 

There were reckoned upwards of a hundred veflels employed in this carry¬ 
ing-trade, generally manned each by eight or ten hands, including the-captain 
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and mate. The trade which was regularly carried on from Marseilles 
with all the fea-port towns of the Levant, employed four or five hundred. 
The caravanCt as is feen, ought therefore to be encouraged at the peace, 
as well on account of the profits which it procures, as of the pradical know¬ 
ledge which our feamen acquire in the feas of the Levant. 
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